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III. 


Ir is not to be supposed that this bloody 
deed occurred entirely unsuspected. Pedro, 
the gatekeeper, lay half-stunned upon the 
stones, where he had been cast by the man 
who called himself Planillos, and listened 
with strained ears to every sound. No in- 
dication of a struggle reached him, but his 
horrified imagination formed innumerable 
pictures of treacherous violence, in which 
one or the other of the men who had left 
him figured as the victim. He dared give 
no alarm; indeed, at first he was so un. 
nerved by terror that he could neither stir 
nor speak. At length, after what appeared 
to him hours, but was in reality only a few 
minutes, he heard the shrill neigh of the 
horse, and the sound of rearing and plun- 
ging, followed by the dull thud of retreating 
footsteps, and shrill whistles in challenge and 
answer from the watchmen upon the hacien- 
da roof, who, however, took no further steps 
towards investigating the drunken brawl, 
which had taken place, almost out of hear- 
ing, and quite out of sight, and which there- 
fore, as they conceived, could in no wise 
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endanger the safety or peace of the ha- 
cienda. 

Their signals, however, served to arouse 
Pedro, who, shaking in every limb, his brain 
reeling, his heart bursting with apprehension, 
crawled to the postern, and after many abor- 
tive efforts managed to secure the bolts. He 
then staggered to the alcove in which he slept, 
and searching beneath the sheepskin mat 
which served for his bed, found a small flask 
of aguardiente, and taking a deep draught of 
the fiery liquor, little by little recovered his 
outward composure. 

No more for that night, however, did sleep 
visit his eyes; and he spent the hour before 
dawn in making to himself wild excuses for 
his treason, in wilder projects for flight, and 
in mentally recapitulating his sins, and pre- 
paring himself for death ; so it can readily 
be imagined that it was a haggard and dis- 
traught countenance that he thrust forth 
from the postern at dawn, when with the first 
streak of light came a crowd of excited vil- 
lagers to the gate, to beat upon it wildly, and 
with hoarse groans and cries to announce 
that Don Juan had been found murdered un- 
der a mesquite tree ! 
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“Impossible! Ye are mad! Anselmo, 
thou art drunk—raving !” stammered forth 
the gatekeeper. ‘‘ Don Juan is at the Aaci- 
enda de beneficio.” 

“Thou liest!” cried an excited villager ; 
“he is in purgatory! Godhelphim! Holy 
angels and all saints pray for him ! ” 

**Ave Maria! Mother of Sorrows, by the 
five wounds of thy Son, intercede for him!” 
cried a chorus of women, wringing their 
hands, and gesticulating distractedly. 

“Open the gate, Pedro!” demanded the 
throng without ; by this time almost equaled 
by that within, through which the adminis- 
trador, Don Rafael Gomez, was seen for- 
cing his way, holding high the great keys of 
the main door. He was a small man, with 
a pale but determined face, before whom 
the crowd fell back, ceasing for a moment 
their incoherent lamentations, while 
helped Pedro to unlock and throw open 
the doors. 

“Good Heavens, man, are you mad ?” he 
exclaimed, as Pedro darted from his side, 
and rushed towards the group of rancheros, 
who, bearing between them a recumbent 
form, were slowly approaching the hacienda. 
“Ah! Ah, that is right!” as he saw that Pe- 
dro, with imperative gestures and a few ex- 
pressive words, had induced the bearers to 
turn, and proceed with the body towards the 
hacienda de beneficto. “ Better there than 
here. What could have induced him to 
roam about at night? I have told him a 
score of times his foolhardiness would be 
the death of him!” and with these and sim- 
ilar ejaculations Don Rafael hastened to join 
the throng by this time pouring into the 
gates of the hacienda de beneficio. 

Meanwhile came from within the great 
house the cries of women, above which rose 
one piercing shriek; but few were there to 
hear it, for in wild excitement, men, women, 
and children followed the corpse to the ha- 
cienda, thronging the gates, which were 
closed in their faces, or surrounding with 
gaping looks, wild gesticulations, and mean- 
ingless inquiries the tree beneath which the 
murdered man had been found, thus com- 
pletely obliterating the signs of the struggle, 
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and flight of the murderer, even while most 
eagerly seeking them. 

John Ashley had been an alien, and a her- 
etic. No longer ago than yesterday, there 
had been many a lip to murmur at his foreign 
ways. In all the history of the Aacienda de 
beneficto never had there been known a mas- 
ter so exacting with the laborer, so rigorous 
with the dishonest, so harsh with the careless; 
yet he had been withal as generous and just 
as he was severe. The people had been 
ready to murmur, yet in their secret hearts 
they respected and even loved the young 
Jngles, who knew how to govern them, and 
to gain from them a fair amount of work, 
for a fairand promptly paid wage ; and who, 
from a half ruinous, ill: managed source of 
vexation and loss, was surely but slowly 
evolving order and the promise of prosper- 
ity. 

The bearers and the crowd of laborers be- 
longing to the reduction works were admitted 
with their burden, and as they passed into 
the large and scantily furnished room which 
John Ashley had called his own, they rever- 
ently pulled off their wide, ragged straw hats, 
and many a lip moved in prayer as the 
people, for a moment awed into silence, 
crowded around to view the corpse, which 
had been laid upon a low, narrow bed, with 
a striped joeronge thrown over it. As the 
coarse covering was thrown back, a woeful 
sight was seen. The tall, lithe figure, the 
straight features, the downy beard shading 
cheeks and lips of adolescent softness, the 
long lashes of the eyelids now closed for- 
ever, and the fair curls resting upon the 
marble brow, all showed how comely he had 
been. The women burst into fresh lamenta- 
tions, the men muttered threats of vengeance. 
But who was the murderer? Ay, there was 
the mystery. 

‘He has a mother far off across the sea,” 
said a woman, brokenly. 

“Ay, and sisters,” added another; “ he 
bade us remember them when we drank to 
his health, on his saint’s day. ‘In my coun- 
try we keep birthdays,’ he said—I suppose, 
poor gentleman, he meant the saints had 
never learned his barbarous tongue—and 
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then he laughed, ‘but saint’s day or birth- 
day, it isall the same, I’m twenty-three to- 
day.” 

“Yes, "twas twenty-three he said,” con- 
firmed another, “and do you remember how 
he reddened and laughed when I told him 
he was old enough to think of wedding ?” 

“But vexed enough,” added another, 
“when I repeated our old proverb, ‘Who 
goes far to marry, goes to deceive or be de- 
ceived.’ I meant no ill, but he turned on 
me like a hornet. But poor young fellow, all 
his quick tempers are over now; he'll be 
quiet enough till the judgment day—cursed 
be the hand that struck him !” 

“Come! come!” suddenly broke in Don 
Rafael, ‘no more of this chatter; clear the 
room for the Sefior Alcalde,” and with 
much important bustle, and portentous grav- 
ity, the official in question entered. He had, 
in fact, been one of the first to hasten to 
the scene of the murder, for the time for- 
getting the dignity of his position, of which 
in his ragged /rasada, his battered straw hat, 
and unkempt locks, there was little to remind 
either himself or his fellow villagers. How- 
ever, on the alcalde being called for, he im- 
mediately dropped his 7é/e of curtoso Libre, 
and proceeded with the most stately formal- 
ity tothe hacienda de beneficio. After viewing 
the dead body, he made most copious notes 
of the supposed manner of assassination, 
which were chiefly remarkable in differing 
entirely from the reality; and gave profuse 
orders for the following of the murderer or 
murderers, delivering at the same time to 
Don Rafael Gomez the effects of the de- 
ceased, for safe keeping and ultimate trans- 
mission to the relatives; meanwhile deliv- 
ering himself of many sapient remarks, to 
the great satisfaction of his hearers. 

It appeared upon examination of various 
persons connected with the reduction works 
that the young American had been in the 
habit of riding forth at night, sometimes at- 
tended by a servant, but often alone, spend- 
ing hours of the beautiful moonlight in ex- 
ploring the deep cafions of the mountains ; 
having, seemingly, a peculiar love for their 
wild solitudes and an utter disregard of dan- 
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ger. More than once when he had ventured 
forth alone, the gatekeeper or clerk had re- 
monstrated, but he had laughed at their fears ; 
and in fact, it was the mere habit of caution 
that had suggested them; the whole coun- 
try being at that time remarkably free from 
marauders, and the idea that John Ashley— 
almost a stranger, so courteous, so well liked 
by inferiors, as well as those who called them- 
selves his equals or superiors—should have a 
personal enemy, never entered the mind of 
even the most suspicious. But for once, the 
cowards were justified; the brave man had 
fallen; the days of his young and daring life 
were ended. 

The alcalde and Don Rafael were elo- 
quent in grave encomiums of his worth, and 
regret for his folly, as they at last left the 
hacienda de beneficio together. They had 
agreed that a letter must be written to the 
American consul, in Mexico, with full partic- 
ulars, and that he should be asked to com- 
municate with the family of the deceased ; 
but as several days, or even weeks, must 
necessarily elapse before he could be heard 
from, that the murdered man should be 
buried upon the following day. ‘To wait long- 
er was both useless and unusual. And so, 
these matters being satisfactorily arranged, 
the alcalde and administrador, both, per- 
haps, ready for breakfast, parted. 

The latter at the gate of the hacienda 
met the major domo, who whispered to him 
mysteriously, and finally led him to the court- 
yard, where the forsaken mule was munch- 
ing his fodder. A pair of sandals lay there. 
Pedro, had he wished, could have shown a 
striped blanket and hat, that he had picked up 
near the gateway and concealed; but the 
mule and sandals were patent to all. 

“Well, what then 2” cried Don Rafael im- 
patiently, when he had minutely inspected 
them, turning the sandals with his foot as 
he stared at the animal. 

“ Oh, nothing,” answered the major domo; 
“T am, perhaps, a fool, but the ranchero is 
gone.” 

Don Rafael started—fell into a deep study, 
—turned away,—came back, and laid his 
hand upon the major domo’s arm. “ .Si/en- 
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civ ’” he said, “what matters it to us how 
the man died? there is more in this than 
behooves you or me to meddle with.” 

The two men looked at each other. ‘Why 
disturb the Sefiora Dona Isabel with such 
matters? The American isdead. The ran- 
chero can be nothing to her,” said Don Ra- 
fael sententiously. ‘* He who gives testimony 
unasked brings suspicion upon himself. No! 
no! leave the matter to his countrymen ; 
they have a consul here who has nothing to 
do but inquire into such matters.” 

“True ! true! and one might as well hope 
to find again the wildbird escaped from its 
cage, as to see that Juan Planillos! Valga- 
me Dios, if he was indeed the true Juan Pla. 
nillos!”” and the mystified major domo actual- 
ly turned pale at the thought. ‘“ ‘They say 
he is more devil than man ; that would ex- 
plain how he got out of the hacienda, for Pe- 
dro Gomez swears he let no man pass, either 
out or in.” 

Don Rafael had his own private opinion 
about that, but again impressing upon his 
subordinate that endless trouble might be 
avoided by a discreet silence, he walked 
thoughtfully away, vague suspicions and con- 
jectures flitting through hismind. He went 
to the gate with some design of warily ques- 
tioning Pedro, but the man was not there ; 
for once, friend or foe might go in or out un- 
noticed. But it was a day of disorder, and 
Don Rafael could readily divine the excuse 
for the gatekeeper’s neglect of duty. Re- 
membering that he had not broken his fast 
that day, he went to his own rooms for the 
morning chocolate, and from thence he pres- 
ently saw Pedro emerge from the opposite 
court, and with bowed head and reluctant 
steps repair to his wonted post. Don Rafael 
(Gomez knew his countrymen, especially those 
of the lower class, too well to hasten to him, 
and ply him with inquiries as he longed to 
do. He knew too well the value of patience, 
and more than once had found it golden. 
Rita, his young wife, had come to him, and 
through her tears and ejaculations was relat- 
ing the account of the murder the servants 
had brought to her, which was as wild and 
improbable as the reality had been, though 
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not more ghastly, when a servant entered 
with a hasty message from Dojia Isabel. 


IV. 


WHILE the discovery of the murder had 
caused this wild excitement outside the 
walls of the hacienda, a far different scene 
was being enacted within. Mademoiselle 
La Croix, the governess of the two sisters 
Herlinda and Carmen Garcia, had arisen 
early, leaving her youngest charge asleep, 
and, hurriedly donning her dressing gown, 
hastened to the adjoining apartment, where 
Herlinda was enjoying that deep sleep that 
comes to young and healthy natures with 
the dawn, rounding and completing the 
hours of perfect rest, which youthful activ- 
ity both of body and mind so imperatively 
demands. 

A beautiful girl, between fifteen and six- 
teen, in her perfect development of figure, 
as well as in the pure olive tints of her com- 
plexion, revealing her Castilian descent 
Herlinda Garcia lay upon the white pillows 
shaded by a canopy of lace, one arm thrown 
above her head, the other, bare to the 
elbow, thrown across a bosom that rose and 
fell with each breath she drew, with the reg- 
ularity of perfect content. Yet she opened 
her eyes with a start, and uttered an excla- 
mation of alarm, as Mademoiselle La Croix 
lightly touched her, saying half petulantly, 
as she turned away, “Oh Mademoiselle, 
why have you wakened me? I was so hap- 
py just then! I was dreaming of John!” 

She spoke the English name with an in- 
describable accent of tenderness, but Mad- 
emoiselle La Croix repeated it after her al- 
most sharply. : 

“John ! yes, 
he is always in your thoughts : 
Heaven knows what will happen to me! I 
am sure, had I known—” and the French 
woman paused, to wipe a tear from her eye. 

“ Ah yes, it was thoughtless ! cruel in us!” 
interrupted Herlinda, penitently, yet scarce- 
ly able to repress a smile as her glance fell 
upon the gayly flowered dressing gown 
which formed an incongruous wrapping for 


” she said, ‘it is no wonder 
as for me, 
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the thin, bony figure of the governess ; “ but, 
dear Mademoiselle, nothing worse than a 
dismissal can happen to you, and you know 
John has promised—” 

The governess drew herself up with por- 
tentous dignity. ‘‘ Mademoiselle wanders 
from the point,” she interrupted ; “it is of 
herself only I was thinking. This state of 
affairs must be brought toa close,” she add- 
ed solemnly, after a pause. “ At all risks, 
Herlinda, John must claim you.” 

“*So he knows, so I tell him,” answered 
Herlinda, suddenly wide awake, and ceas- 
ing the pretty yawns and stretchings with 
which she had endeavored to banish her 
drowsiness. ‘Oh Mademoiselle,” a shade 
of apprehension passing over her face, ‘I 
have done wrong, very wrong. My mother 
will never forgive me !” 

“* Absurd !” ejaculated the governess. “ Do- 
a Isabel, like every one else in the worid, 
must submit to the inevitable.” 

“So John said: but, Mademoiselle, nei- 
ther you nor John know my mother, nor my 
people. She will never forgive; in her 
place, I would never forgive !” 

“And yet you dared!” cried Mademoi- 
selle La Croix, looking at the young girl 
with new admiration at her courage, which 
stimulated her own. “Truly, you Mexicans 
are a strange people, so generous in many 
things, so blind and obstinate in others. 
Well! well! you shall find, Herlinda, I 
too can be brave! If I were a coward, I 
should say, wait until I am safely away ; but 
I am no coward,” added the little woman 

drawing her figure to its full height, and 
expanding her nostrils—‘I am ready to 
face the storm with you.” 

“Yes ! yes !” said the young girl hurried- 
ly and abstractedly. ‘ What,” she added, 
rising in her bed, and grasping the bronze 
pillar at the head, “ what is that I hear? 
What a confusion of voices!” She turned 
deadly pale, and her white-robed _ figure 
shook beneath the long, loose tresses of her 
coal black hair. “Dios mio, Mademoiselle, 
I hear his name !” 

The governess, too, grew pale, though she 
began incoherently to reassure the young la- 
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dy, who remained kneeling in the bed as if 
petrified, her hands clasped to her breast, 
her eyes strained, listening intently, as 
through the thick walls came the dull mur- 
mur of many voices. Like waves they 
seemed to surge and heat against the solid 
stones, and the vague roar formed itself into 
the words, “* Don Juan! Ashley !” 

Although a moment’s reflection would 
have reminded her that a hundred other 
events, rather than that of his death, might 
have brought the people there to call upon 
the name of their master, one of those flash- 
es of intuition which appear magnetic, re- 
vealed to Herlinda the awful truth, even be- 
fore it was borne to her outward ear by the 
shrill voice of a woman, crying through the 
corridor—* Dios de mi vida! Don Juan is 
killed! murdered! murdered !” 

She even stopped to knock upon the door, 
and reiterate the words, in the half horrified, 
half pleasurable, excitement the vulgar oft- 
en feel in communicating dreadful and un- 
expected news ; but a wild shriek from with- 
in suddenly checked her outcry, and chilled 
her blood. 

“ Valgame Dios! 1 should have remem- 
bered,” she muttered. ‘* Poca told me there 
was certainly love between those two; she 
had seen the glance he threw on the young 
Senorita in church one day. But that was 
months ago, and she certainly is to marry 
Don Vicente.” 

At that moment a middle aged, plainly 
dressed woman, with the blue and white 
reboso so commonly worn, thrown over her 
head, entered the corridor. Her figure was 
so commanding, the glance of her eyes so 
impressive, that even in her haste she lost 
none of her habitual dignity. The woman 
turned away, glad to escape with the reproof, 
“Cease your clamor, Refugio. What! is 
your news so pressing that you must needs 
frighten your young mistress with it? Go! 
Go! Dota Isabel will be little likely to be 
pleased with your zeal.” 

The woman hastened away, and Dofia 
Feliz, waiting until she had disappeared, 
laid her hand upon the door of Herlinda’s 
chamber, which, like those of many sleep- 
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ing apartments in the house, opened direct- 
ly upon the upper corridor, its massive 
thickness and strength being looked upon 
as more than sufficient to repel any dan- 
ger which could in the wildest probability 
reach it trom the well guarded interior of 
the fort-like building. 

As Dota Feliz touched the latch, the 
door was opened by the affrighted governess, 
who had anticipated the entrance of Dona 
Isabel. The respite unnerved her, and she 
threw herself half fainting in a chair, as Her- 
linda seized the new comer by the shoulders, 
gasping forth, “ Feliz, Feliz, tell me! tell 
me itis not true! He is not dead! dead! 
dead !” her voice rising to a shriek. 

“Hush! Hush, Herlinda! Oh God, my 
child, what can this be to thee ?” Doma Fe- 
liz shuddered as she spoke—she glanced at 
the closed window, the walls she knew to be 
a yard in thickness, yet she wished them 
double, lest a sound of these wild ravings 
should escape. 

* Feliz, you dare not tell me! then it is 
he is murdered, lost, lost to me for- 
ever.’ The young girl slipped like water 
through the arms that would have clasped 
her, crouching upon the floor, wringing her 
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hands, tearless, voiceless, after her last des- 
pairing words. Feliz attempted to raise her, 
but in vain. Carmen, aroused by the sounds 
of distress, appeared in the doorway which 
connected * Back ! 
back !” cried Dofta Feliz, and the child, 
frightened and whimpering, withdrew. Fe- 
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liz turned to the governess the deep dejec- 
tion of her attitude struck her; and at that 
moment Dofia Isabel appeared. 

* Herlinda,” “this is sad 
news, but remember—” she paused, looked 
with stern disapprobation, then her superb 
self-possession giving way, she rushed to her 
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daughter, and clasped her arm. “ Rise! 
Rise '” she cried; “this excess of emotion 
shames you and me. This is folly. 
I say. He could never have been anything, 
child, to thee !” 

Herlinda did not move, did not even look 
up. She had always feared her mother— 
had always trembled at her slightest word of 
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blame—had been like wax under her hand. 
Yet now she was as marble; her hands had 
dropped on her lap; she was rigid to the 
touch ; only the deep moans that burst from 
her white lips proved that she lived. 

The attitude was expressive of such utter 
despair, that it was of itself a revelation ; and 
presently the moans formed themselves .in- 
to words: “* My God! my God! I am un- 
done! he is dead ! he is dead!” 

The words bore a terrible significance to 
the listeners. Dofia Isabel turned her eyes 
upon Feliz, and read upon her face the 
thought that had forced its way to her own 
mind. Her face paled; she dropped her 
daughter’s arm and drew back. ‘The act it- 
self was an accusation. Perhaps the girl felt 
it so. She suddenly wrung her hands dis- 
tractedly, and sprang to her feet, exclaiming, 
““My husband! my husband! Let me go 
to him ! he cannot be dead! he is not dead !” 

The words “ My husband” fell like a 
thunderbolt among them.  Herlinda had 
rushed to the door, but Doiia Feliz caught 
her in her strong arms, and forced her back. 
“Tell us what you mean!” she ejaculated; 
while the frightened governess plucked her 
by the sleeve, reiterating again and again, 
“Pardon! pardon! entreat your mother’s par- 
don!” 

But the terrible turn affairs had taken had 
driven the thought of pardon, or the need of 
it, from her mind. “TI tell you I was his 
wife! Ah, you think that cannot be, but 
it is true; the Irish priest married us four 
months ago in Las Parras. Let me go, Fe- 
liz, let me go; I am his wife!” 

“This is madness!” interrupted Dofia Is- 
abel, in a voice of such preternatural calm. 
ness that her daughter turned as if awe- 
stricken to look at her. “ Unhappy girl, you 
cannot have been that man’s wife. You have 
been betrayed ! the house of Garcia is dis- 
graced !” 

A chill fell upon the governess, yet she 
spoke sharply, almost pertly : ‘* Not disgraced 
by Herlinda, Madame. She was indeed mar- 
ried to John Ashley, in the parish church of 
Las Parras, by the missionary priest, Father 
Magauley.” 
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The long, slow glance of incredulity chan- 
ging into deepest scorn, which Dona Isabel 
turned upon the governess, seemed to scorch, 
to wither her. She actually cowered beneath 
it, faltering forth entreaties for pardon ; rath- 
er, be it said to her honor, for the unhappy 
Herlinda than for herself. Meanwhile, with 
lightning rapidity, the events of the last few 
months passed through the mind of Dona 
Isabel. Yes, yes, it had been possible ; there 
had been opportunity for this base work. 
Her eyes clouded ; her breast heaved ; had 
she held a weapon in her hand, the intense 
passion that possessed her might have sought 
a method more powerful than words in find- 
ing for itself expression. As it was, she turned 
away, sick at heart, her brain afire. Dofia 
Feliz had placed a strong, firm hand over 
“Tt is useless,” she said in 

“You will never see him 


Herlinda’s lips. 
a voice like Fate. 
again.” 

Herlinda comprehended that those words 
but expressed the unspoken fiat of her moth- 
er. She shuddered and groaned. “ Mother! 
mother !” she said faintly, “‘he loved me. I 
loved him so, mother! Mother I have spok- 
en the truth ; Mademoiselle will tell you all ; 
I was indeed his wife.” 

Dofia Isabel would not trust herself to look 
at her daughter. She dared not, so strong 
at that moment was her resentment of her 
daring, so deep the shame of its consequen- 
ces. ‘ Vile woman,” she said to the gover- 
ness, in low, penetrating tonesof concentrated 
passion. “You who have avowed yourself 
the accomplice of yon dead villain, tell me 
all. Let me know whether you were simply 
treacherously ignorant, or treacherously base. 
Silence, Herlinda; nor dare, in my presence 
shed one tear for the wretch who betrayed 
you. 

But her commands were unheeded. The 
present anguish overcame the habits and 
fears of a whole life, as alas! a passionate 
love had once before done. But then she 
had been under the domination of her lover, 
and had been separated from the mother, 
whose very shadow would have deterred and 
prevented her. Now, even the deep severity 
of her voice fell on unheeding ears. Though 
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tears came not, piteous groans, mingled with 
the name of her love, burst from the heart of 
the wretched girl, who leaned like a broken 
lily upon the breast of Dota Feliz—who 
from the moment that Herlinda had declared 
herself a wife, gazed upon her with looks of 
deep compassion, alternating with those of 
anxious curiosity towards Dofa Isabel, whose 
every glance she had learned to interpret. 
She was a woman of great intelligence, 
yet it appeared to her as if Doia Isabel, 
who was queen and absolute mistress on 
her own domain, had but to speak the word, 
and set her daughter in any position she 
might claim. The supremacy of the Garcias 
was her creed, that by which she had lived ; 
was it to be contradicted now ? 

‘Tell me all,” reiterated Doiia Isabel, in 
the concentrated voice of deep and terrible 
passion, as the cowering governess vainly 
strove to frame words that might least of- 
fend. “How did this treachery occur ? 
Where and how did you give that fellow op- 
portunity to compass his base designs?” 

Herlinda started ; she would have spoken, 
but Dona Feliz restrained her by the strong 
pressure of her arm; and the faltering voice 
of the governess attempted some explanation 
and justification of an event, which, almost 
unparalleled in Mexico, could not have been 
foreseen perhaps even by the jealous care 
of the most anxious mother. 

“ This is all I have to tell,” she stammered. 
“You remember you sent us to Las Parras 
six months ago, just after you had refused 
your daughter’s hand to John Ashley, and 
promised it to Vicente Gonzales. We re- 
mained there in exile nearly two months. 
Herlinda was wretched. What was there to 
console or enliven her in that miserable vil- 
lage? Separated from her sister, from you, 
Madame, whom she loved, even while she 
feared, what had she to do but nurse her 
grief and despair ; which grew daily stronger 
on the food of tears and solitude? At first 
she was too proud to speak to me of that 
which caused her sleepless nights and un- 
happy days. But my looks must have ex- 
pressed the pity I felt. She threw herself 
into my arms one day, and sobbed out her 
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sad tale upon my bosom. She had spoken 
to this Ashley but a few times, and then in 
your presence, Madame ; but in your country 
the eye seems the messenger of love. She 
declared that she could not live, she would 
not, were she separated from John Ashley ; 
that the day of her marriage with Vicente 
Gonzales should be the day of her death.” 

“To the point,” interrupted Dofia Isabel, 
inan icytone. “I had heard all this. Even 
in John Ashley’s very presence Herlinda had 
forgotten her dignity and mine. This is not 
what I would know !” 

“ But it leads to it, Madame,” cried the 
governess deprecatingly, “for while I was in 
the state of mingled pity and perplexity 
caused by Herlinda’s words, a message was 
brought to me that John Ashley was at the 
door. I went to speak to him. I even al- 
lowed him to see Herlinda! How could I 
guess it was to urge a course which only the 
most remarkable combination of events could 
have made possible ?” 

“ Intrigante!” muttered 
bitterly. 

* You, angered by the sight of him, as you 
passed the Aact.nda de beneficio, had yourself 
invented a pretext for sending him to San 
Marcos. You could not well dismiss him al- 
together from a position he filled so well. 
He might, you thought, reveal the reason.” 

* Deal not with my motives,” interrupted 
the lady haughtily. ‘It is true I sent him 
to San Marcos. And what then?” 

“Then, by chance, he learned what here 
no servant had dared tell him—the name of 
the village to which Herlinda had been sent, 
so near your own hacienda, too, that he had 
never once suspected it. And there he meta 
countryman. ‘These English, Irish, Amer- 
icans—they are all bound together by a 
common language ; and he, this poor priest, 
éntirely ignorant of Spanish, coldly received 
even by his clerical brethren, was glad 
to spend a few days in a trip with Ash- 
ley; and as they rode together over the thir 
ty leagues of mountain and valley between 
San Marcos and Las Parras, he formed a 
great liking for the pleasant youth, and be- 
yond gently rallying him, made no oppo- 
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sition to staying over a night in the village, 
and joining him in holy matrimony to the 
woman of his choice, whom he imagined to 
be a poor but pretty peasant, so modest 
were Our surroundings.” 

Doiia Isabel’s face darkened. “ Hasten! 
hasten,” she muttered. “I see it all; de- 
luded, unhappy girl !” 
“Unhappy, yes!” cried the governess. 
“Prophetic were the tears that coursed 
over her cheeks, as she went with me to the 
chapel in the early morning, and there in 
the presence of a few peasants who had 
never seen her before, or failed to recognize 
her under the dingy reboso she wore, was 
married to the young American.” 

“* Imbeciles tgnorantes /” ejaculated Dona 
Isabel so low that no one distinctly caught 
her words. “ And this marriage, as you may 
call it, in what language was it performed ?” 

“Oh, in English,” answered Mademoiselle 
La Croix readily. ‘The priest knew no 
other. Immediately after the ceremony, 
the bell sounded, the groom and bride sep- 
arated, the people streamed in, and Holy 
Mass was celebrated, thus consecrating the 
marriage. Reassure yourself, Dona Isabel, 
all was right; the good priest gave a certifi- 
cate in due form, which doubtless will be 
found among John Ashley’s papers.” 

In spite of the stony, yet furious gaze with 
which Dofa Isabel had listened to these 
particulars, the governess had gathered confi- 
dence as she proceeded, and ended with a 
feeling that the most jealous doubter must 
be convinced, the most inveterate opponent 
silenced. 

But far otherwise was the effect of her 
narrative upon Dofia Isabel; she nad been 
deceived by her own daughter, befooled by 
her hirelings. Had it been possible at that 
moment for her by one word to prove her 
daughter the honorable widow of John Ash- 
ley, it would have caused her a thousand 
pangs to have uttered it; and could one sin- 
gle word have brought him to life, she would 
have condemned herself to perpetual dumb- 
A frenzy of hate and baffled intents, 
possessed her. But her thoughts were not 
these; she knew that this marriage, as it 
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stood, was void ; it met the requirements of 
neither church nor state. Yet—yet—yet— 
there were possibilities; her family were 
powerful, her wealth was great. 

Dofia Feliz watched her with deep, enquir- 
ing eyes. Her child stood there, a voiceless 
pleader, her utter abandonment of grief ap- 
pealing to the heart of the mother; but be- 
tween them was the impregnable wall of 
pride. She came to no determination, made 
no resolve, but clasping her hands over her 
eyes, stood as if a gulf had opened in her 
path, from which she could not turn, and 
over which she dared not pass. Slowly, at 
last, she dropped her arms, resumed her 
usual composure, and passed from the room. 
For some moments the little group she had 
left remained motionless. <A profound still- 
ness reigned throughout the house. ‘Time it- 
self seemed arrested, and the one word 
breathed through the silence seemed to de- 
scribe the whole world to those within the 
walls. ‘Dead! dead! dead!” 


Vs 


As Dojfia Isabel Garcia turned from her 
daughter’s apartment, she stepped into a cor- 
ridor flooded with the dazzling sunshine of a 
perfect morning, and as she passed on in her 
long black dress, the heavily beamed roof in- 
terposed between her uncovered head and 
the clear and shining blue of the sky, there 
was something almost terrible in the stony 
gaze with which she met the glance of the 
servant who hurried after her, to 
know if she would as usual have the desayuno 
served in the little arbor near the fountain. 
It terrified the woman, who drew back with 
a muttered “ Dispensame, Sehora !” as the 
lady swept by her, and entered her own 
chamber. 

The volcano of feeling which surged within 
her burst forth, not in sobs and cries, not in 
passionate interjections, but in the tones of 
absolute horror in which she uttered the two 
names which had severally been to her the 
dearest upon earth—* Leon !” and “ Herlin- 
'”—and which at that moment were equal- 
y synonymous of all most hated, most dread- 


woman 
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ed, and yet were the most powerful factors 
amid the love, the honor, the pride, the pas- 
sions, and prejudices which controlled her 
being. 

For a time she stood in the center of her 
apartment, striking unconsciously with her 
clenched hand upon her breast, blows that 
at another time would have been keenly felt, 
but the swelling emotions within rendered 
her insensible to mere bodily pain. Indeed, 
as the moments passed it brought a certain 
relief; and as her walking to and fro brought 
her at last in front of the window, which 
opened upon the broad prospect to the west, 
she paused, and tooked long and fixedly to- 
wards the reduction works, as if her vision 
could penetrate the stone walls, and read the 
mind which had perished with the man who 
lay murdered within them. 

As she stood thus, she presently became 
aware that a sound—which she had heard 
without heeding, as one ignores passing vi- 
brations upon the air, that bring no special 
echo of the life of which we are active, con- 
scious parts—was persistently striving to 
make itself heard; and with an effort she 
turned to the door, upon which fell another 
timid knock, and bade the suppliant enter— 
for the very echo of his knocking pro- 
claimed a suppliant. She started as her 
eyes fell upon the haggard face of Pedro the 
gatekeeper. 

He entered almost stealthily, closing the 
door softly behind him. “ Sefora,” he whis- 
pered, coming up to her quite closely, ex- 
tending his hands in a deprecating way. 
“*Sefiora, by the golden keys of my patron, 
I swear to you I was powerless. He told 
me he had your Grace’s own authority ; he 
told me they were married !” 

Dona Isabel started. In the same sen- 
tence the man had so skillfully mingled 
truth and falsehood that even she was de- 
ceived. By representing to his mistress 
that Ashley had used her name to gain en- 
trance to the hacienda, he had hoped to 
divert her anger from himself—and what 
matter though it fell unjustly upon the 
dead man? But in fact, the second phrase 
of his sentence, ‘‘He told me they were 
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married,” was what struck most keenly up- 
on the ear of Dojfia Isabel, and chilled her 
very blood. How much, then, did this ser- 
vant know? How far was she in his power ? 
Until that moment, she had not known— 
no one had suspected—-that the murdered 
man and the murderer had been within the 
walls of the hacienda buildings. Partly to 
learn facts which might guide her, partly to 
gain time, she looked with her coldest, most 
petrifying gaze upon the man, and asked 
him what he meant, and bade him tell her 
all, even as he would confess to the priest, 
for so only he might hope to escape her 
most severe displeasure. 

As she spoke, she had glided behind him 
and slipped the bolt of the door, standing 
before the solid slab of unpolished but time- 
darkened cedar, a very monument of wrath. 
Pedro trembled more than ever, but was 
not for that the less consistent in his tale of 
mingled truth and falsehood. He had be- 
gun it with the name, “ The Sefiorita Her- 
linda,” but Dofia Isabel stopped him with a 
portentous frown. 
she said, 


“ Her name,” “my daughter’s 


name need not be mentioned. I know the 
woman John Ashley came here to see ; the 
Sefiorita Herlinda had nothing to do with 
her, nor with your tale. Proceed.” 

Pedro, not so deeply versed in the dissim- 
ulation of the higher class as was Dofia Isa- 
bel in that of the lower, looked at her a mo- 
ment in utter incredulity. He learned noth- 
ing from her impassive face, but with the 
quickwittedness of his race divined that one 
of the many dark-eyed damsels who served 
in the house was to be considered the cause 
of Ashley’s midnight visits. In that light, 
his own breach of trust seemed more venial. 
Unconsciously, he shaped his story to that 
end, and even took to himself a sort of com- 
fort in feigning to believe, what in his heart 
to be an assumption — whether 


he 


he knew 
merely verbal or actual knew not—of 
Dona Isabel. 

‘The arguments by which he had been in- 
duced by Ashley to open the doors of the 
hacienda for his midnight admittance, he 


would have dwelt on at some length, but 
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Dojia Isabel stopped him. “Tell me only 
of what happened last night,” she said; and 
in a low whisper he obeyed, shuddering, as 
he spoke of the man whom he had admit- 
ted under the guise of a peasant, and who 
had rushed out to encounter the devoted 
American, as a madman, or very wild beast 
might rush upon its prey. 

At his description, eloquent in its brevity, 
Dofia Isabel fora moment lost her calm- 
ness; her face dropped upon her hands ; 
her figure shrank together. 

“Pedro!” she murmured, ‘‘ Pedro! you 
knew him? You are certain ?” she contin- 
ued in a low eager voice. 

‘“Certain, Sefiora! should I be likely to 
be mistaken ? I, who have held him upon my 
knees a thousand times, who first taught him 
to ride, who saw him when 

Dofia Isabel stopped the enumeration with 
a gesture. She paused a moment in deep 
thought ; then she extended her hand, and 
the man bent over it, not daring to touch it, 
but reverently, as if it were that of a queen 
or a saint. 

** Silence, Pedro !” she said. 
and the law would be upon him 
knows there should be no law to avenge these 
false Americans, who respect neither author- 
ity nor hospitality, and would take our very 
country from us. Pedro, this deed must not 
be done in vain—'t was a mistake ! but as you 


live, as 1 pardon you the share you bore in 


* One word, 
though God 


m 


it, keep silence ! 

The words were not an entreaty ; they 
were acommand — Dofia Isabel understood 
too well the ascendency which, as lords of 
the soil, the Garcias held over all who had 
been born and bred on their estates, to take 
the false step of lessening it by any act of 
weakness. She comprehended that that very 
ascendency had led him to open the gates to 
the husband of Herlinda—ay ! as to her lov- 
er he would have opened them. It was the 
house of Garcia he served, not one or many 
individuals; though, as occasion offered, he 
might be dominated by either. Dofia Isa- 
bel was at this hour the controlling power, 
and with absolute genius, in a few words— 
admitting nothing—explaining nothing—of- 
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fering no reward-—she made that conscience- 
stricken and terrified man the keeper of the 
honor of the powerful house of which he was 
but the veriest minion. 

He went out of her presence perplexed, 
baffled, dazed, with but one word and one 
thought clear in his mind—“ Silence !” 

Ten minutes later Dofia Isabel sent for 
the administrador, and an hour thereafter 
Dofia Feliz left the hacienda. 

lhree days passed, days of apparent calm 
at the great house, overshadowed, perhaps, 
yy the tragedy that had occurred so near it. 
| uring these, Dofia Isabel, her daughters and 
the governess sat together, Herlinda at times 
fixing her eyes with a look of horror upon 
the wall, or clasping her hands convulsively ; 
so that the servant who passed in and out 
declared to her fellows below that she was 
certain that French woman was reading, in 
her heathenish language, some tale of dread, 
which must be badly chosen at such a time, 
when every drop of blood in the hearts of 
her pupils must be cold with horror. At the 
end of those three days Dofia Feliz returned. 


Wherever her journey had led her, it had 
utwardly been unimportant enough to draw 
but littke comment from the men who had 
attended her, and was speedily forgotten ; 
and she herself gave no description of it, nor 
volunteered any information as to its object 
orresult. Even to Dofia Isabel, who raised 
inquiring eyes to her face as she entered her 
private room, she said, briefly, ‘‘ No, there 
is no record ; absolutely none.” 

ofa Isabel sank back in her chair with 
a deep drawn breath, as if some mighty ten- 
sion, both of mind and body, had suddenly 
relaxed. She had herself sought in vain 
through the papers of Ashley for proofs of 
the alleged marriage with Herlinda, and Fe- 
liz had scanned the public records with vigi- 
lant eyes. Part of these records had in some 
pronunctamtento been destroyed by fire, but 
the book containing those of the date she 
sought was intact. The names of John Ash- 
ley and Herlinda Garcia did not appear there- 
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in; the marriage, if marriage there had been, 
was secret, unrecorded, illegal. Conscience 
was satisfied, and Dofla Isabel was content 
to be passive. Why rouse a scandal which 
could so easily be avoided? Why strive to 
prove a marriage which could but bring rid- 
icule upon herself, and shame and contempt 
upon Herlinda ? 

That day, for the first time in many days, 
Dofia Isabel could force a smile to her lip; 
for even for policy it had not been possible 
for her to smile before. She was by nature 
neither cold nor cruel, but she had been 
brought up in the midst of petty intrigues, 
of violent passions and narrow prejudices ; 
and while she had scorned them, they had 
moulded her mind, as the constant wearing 
of rock upon rock forms the hollow in the 
one, and rounds the jagged surface of the 
other. What would have been monstrous to 
her youth became natural to her middle age. 
She had suffered and striven. Was it not 
the common lot of woman? What more 
natural than that her daughter should do the 
same ? and what more natura! than that the 
mother should raise her who had fallen ?— 
for fallen indeed, in spite of the marriage, 
would the world think her. But why should 
the world know? She pitied her daughter, 
even as a woman pities another in travail; yet 
she looked to the future, not to the present, 
and so silently, relentlessly, shaped her course, 
ignoring circumstance, and like a goddess 
making a law unto herself, and thus unflinch- 
ingly ordered the destiny of her child. Could 
she herself have divined the various motives 
that influenced her? Nay: no more, per- 
haps, than the circumstances which may be 
developed in this tale may make clear the 
mother’s love, the woman’s purity, the high- 
born lady’s pride, that all combined to bid 
her ignore the marriage, which, however ir- 
regular, had evidently been made in good 
faith ; and for which, in spite of open malice 
or secret innuendo, the power and influence 
of her family could have won the Pope’s 
sanction, and so silenced the cavilings of the 


world. 
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Ir the camel is the “ship of the desert,” 
the cayuse is the yacht of the prairies. He 
is not for a pack, but a passenger. He is at 
the door, and I am ready for the ride. 

It is a May morning. The air is crystal. 
The forests are fresh. The bids are mirth- 
ful. The journey is inviting. It is to bea 
gallop through Eastern Washington—the 
newest Northwest. 

I make my mount at the door of a friend, 
a dozen miles south of Spokane Falls. I 
vault upon the back of a saddled something. 
What is it? A cayuse. What is a cayuse? 
An angel if humored—a devil if resisted—a 
blockhead—a Machiavelli. 

I saw hundreds of him. I talked with 
many men about him. I fed him, and rode 
him, and studied him, but never could I find 
him out. His origin is lost in antiquity— 
his reputation in the same. His name is not 
in our largest dictionary, nor his pedigree in 
any standard work I have seen. In descent 
he may be a degenerate of the English horse, 
as the mustang is of the Spanish. 

He is the Indian among horses. Every 
Indian on the Spokane plateau has his cay- 
use, as every Bedouin in the Orient has his 
Arab. They are personal friends, and equals 
in all things. They havea common bed and 
board, and common aims in life. To eat, to 
drink, and to have their own way—these are 
the be-all and end-all of their existence 

But to be specific: my mount is an iron- 
gray—weight, seven hundred pounds—black 
eyes and banged foretop—ears notched into 
four points—strong, stocky. 

“* How far will he carry me ina day?” I ask. 

“ As far as you can ride him,” answers the 
owner. 

Then comes a volley of facts about neigh- 
bors who have ridden cayuses seventy miles 
a day, for ten days at a stretch. 

** What shall I feed him ?” 

“When you stop, picket him out on the 
bunch-grass.” 
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“ Does he buck ?” 

“Every cayuse ducks /” 

* Does he bite?” 

“Of course he d7¢es!” 

““ Kick ?” 

“ Kicks /” 

I have learned enough to start on—al- 
thongh I found my Strongbow (for so I 
named the cayuse after the first mile) was 
somewhat better than his reputation. 

“ Equo ne credite Teucri”—I1 remembered 
the advice of Ladcoon as I lifted the riding 
switch and said “ Go.” 

Strongbow moved not a muscle. 

“Git !”—TI punctuated it with a cut of the 
whip. 

Nothing moved but the ears of the beast. 
G'lang!” I meant it. With a lunge I 
am off—not on the ground as I had feared 
—but on my cruise. 

We whiz along through a handsome forest 
of pine, and past the cabins of settlers, who 
have a year or two before begun their homes 
on “ Gov’ment land.” At the end of three 
miles we strike the Hangman Creek, and fol- 
low its current by a winding road. 

With all these forest settlers the problem 
is to get rid of the timber. Here is a great 
pile of logs drawn together by oxen. ‘ What 
will you do with it?” I ask the woodman. 

** Burn it.” 

And so they burn thousands of cords of 
wood and immense amounts of lumber ma- 


“ce 


terial, while not three miles away is the edge 
of a great prairie, two hundred miles across, 
which in ten years will demand for its set- 
tlers all that these forests can supply of 
wood and lumber, and more. But, ’twas 
ever thus. Possibly Providence permits the 
waste in order to stimulate the inventive 
powers of the next generation, and so de- 
velop the other resources of Nature in fuel 
and building material. 

Here is a saw mill. It has a,circular saw 
which is turned by the euphonious Hangman. 
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“ How are you selling common lumber ?” 
The question was flattering, because there 
was no possibility at that mill of anything 
but common lumber. 

“ight dollars a thousand, and haul it 


yourself.” 
' Wecanter under a trestle of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, and in a few minutes rise 
out of the cafion of the creek, and enter the 
suburbs of Spokane Falls. “It is one of 
the handsomest town-sites in America.” So 
I had read—so now I see. Its advantages 
flash upon you at the first glance. 

The Spokane River rises in Lake Coeur 
d’Aléne, in the Pan Handle of Idaho. It 
flows one hundred miles northwest, and falls 
into the Big Bend of the Columbia River. 
One-third the distance down from its source 
it suddenly divides into seven streams, and 
rushes down a series of cascades and short 
falls. Then it reiinites all its forces, and 
makes a last leap of sixty-five feet into the 
chasm below. This division of the stream 
just at the beginning of its descent furnishes 
a most wonderful water-power. The power 
of the stream is one-quarter greater than at 
Minneapolis, where the Father of Waters 
exhibits his greatest strength in the Falls of 
St. Anthony. This is said, by residents, to 
be the best practical water-power on the 
continent. 

As you look north across a pleasant vega 
some miles in width, a border of blue moun- 
tains forms the horizon. The river vailey 
above the Falls is a level, gravelly plain, two 
or three miles wide, and stretches straight 
away, thirty miles to Lake Cceur d'Alene. 
Right and left, as we look up the river, the 
hills and mountains frame the valley. The 
water of the river is clear as light, and full of 
the finest salmon trout. Cceur dAléne 
Lake is the clear source of the Clear River, 

_and is a magnificent sheet of water, more 
than twenty-five miles long, whose depths 
are alive with fish. It is already a resort for 
summer campers and tourists from near and 
far. 

On a gravel plat a mile long, and half a 
mile wide, south of the Falls, stands the 
main part of the town—some fine residences 
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and two or three educational institutions 
being already built on the north side. The 
town is flanked on the south by a steep bluff 
fringed with pines. Upthe side of this bluff 
the houses are creeping on their way toward 
the level summit, which will ultimately be 
the grand habitat of the moguls of Spokane. 
The streets of the town will never need gra- 
ding, and will never make mud nor dust. 

The Northern Pacific Railway passes di- 
rectly through the place, at the foot of the 
bluff—the depot is only five minutes’ walk 
from the post office. Immense stores and 
many handsome brick blocks make one think 
he is in a second-sized city, and not in a six- 
year-old town of the newest Northwest. I 
see the hose companies throwing streams from 
the hydrants two hundred feet into the air, 
the water being drawn from the river above. 

Iam reminded where I am, by the groups 
of Indians on every business corner. As I 
approach one corner a sleek cayuse is gal- 
loped along the street by his Indian owner. 
As he returns to the corner, a miner at my 
elbow sings out: “ How much, [njun?” 

“Twenty dollar.” 

“Give ye eighteen!” And after a mo- 
ment, the bargain is clinched at eighteen dol- 
lars. 

Very superior riding animals are to be had 
for twenty-five, and often lower. The saddle 
is the heavier expense in a riding outfit, a 
good one costing at the Falls about thirty 
dollars. 

I notice in the house yards, large growths 
of strawberry and potato and pea vines, 
though it is early May, and the latitude is 
forty-eight degrees north. The day is just 
one hour longer than at San Francisco. 

I walk down to the river and take posi- 
tion in the middle of the bridge which spans 
the stream. It is almost directly over the 
great fall, and as I stand in the flying mist 
and amid the hollow thunder of the waters, 
I have a view almost as grand, and fully as 
picturesque, as that of Niagara. Above, the 
waters are rushing and tumbling for a quar- 
ter of a mile in seven different channels, and 
down ten times seven cascades. The rocky 
islands turning and changing these currents 
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everywhere, a thousand different modulations 
of sound arise, while the deep sub-bass of the 
great fall just beneath me blends them all 
into one grand sweep of music, that fairly 
lifts the soul from the body. 

If one has stood inside the case, among 
the pipes of a forty-eight stop organ, while 
the Old Hundredth was played with full 
hydraulic power, he can get a small idea of 
this stupendous musical mechanism, whose 
pipes are fifty-foot channels of rock, and 
whose hydraulic power is that of two hun- 
dred and fourteen thousand horses. I turn 
away, thinking how weak are the greatest 
works of men, when compared with the least 
works of the Almighty. 
with a feeling of worship. 

I find Strongbow still tied to the post, but 
uneasy. Five minutes later, and the yacht 
would probably have sailed away without 


I leave the spot 


its commander. 

It is 4 Pp. M, and we are off for Deep 
Creek Falls, thirteen miles due west. As 
we go, I am thinking that I leave behind me 
a most promising place. A glance shows it. 
The position as a railroad center—the mag- 
nificent water power—the start already made 
of between three and four thousand inhabi- 


tants—the churches, and public and private’ 


schools—the nerve, and enthusiasm, and ex- 
pectations of the people, all indicate a pros- 
perous future.1 


1 Since my visit, just a twelvemonth ago, m 


have been taken to utilize the vast water power 


have been projected and built, electric lights | 
adjacent country has 
The 
‘healthy boom a strong and in 


When I was in Eastern Washington 


| was offered property, especially rail 


been introduced, and the rapidly 


filled with immigrants. place is now enjoving a 


no Wise fictithous 
growth. every 
thing was flat. 
road lands, at a fraction above one-half the prices 
The Villard failure 
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railroad grant might be forfeited, and 


isked 
eighteen months before. ind the pos 
sibility that th 
Coeur d'Alene mines 
after the 


There were 


the false excitement over the 


well as the natural reaction first boom 


tended to a great depression. some long 


faces through debt, and some despairiug hearts overt 


', and some weary hands from 


But, all in all, 


poor crops on the new soi 
labor to which thev were unaccustomed. 
the people were holding on well, and bearing the ck 
pression with brave hearts. 

I found that the 


teachers— wet 


professional men—doctors, lawvers, 


ministers e of the first class, and bound to 


make themselves and the country a success. It was my 


belief, after a month industriously spent in Eastern 
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Strongbow thinks the Falls a good place to 
stay, for suddenly he whirls and attempts to 
rush back. I turn him. He whirls again. 
For fifteen minutes there is lively work with 
the beast. He bucks thirty-one times a 
minute. 

An old Indian comes along from town 
and kindly lends a hand, leading the cayuse, 
who is docile as soon as his red skinned 
brother touches him. Ona long down-hil! 
I at last get a start, and once on the run I 
resolve the beast shall not stop till he has 
had at least ten miles. Away we go! Over 
the Hangman Creek again—under the scat- 
tered pines—past the shanties of the wood 
men and the teepees of the Indians — 
through rocky ledges of volcanic rock—by 


Washington of its soil, 


forests 


iracter water, anc 


that the ch 


the favorable nature of the climate, the good 


motives of settlement, and the enterprise of the set 


tlers, will make that region the most safe and stable, anc 


perhaps the most prosperous in wealth, of all portior 
of the Pacifix slope. 
The soil 


to bea deposit from the ancient volcanoes to the nortl 


of this whole region is thought by geologists 
and west-——it has just the right chemical elements for 
producing the finest grain and vegetables The water 
is abundant, and pure and soft. The timber lacks in 
hard woods, but is abundant, and can be easily trans 
ported. The climate has a winter season less severe 
than in the Eastern States, but long enough to compe! 
families to live each year for some time together under 
the same roof, and so make a strong domestic bond 
the foundation of industry and moral character. 

Not the least hopeful of the elements that promise 


pre sperity 


s the fact that the very first permanent set 
tlement of this country was from motives of religion and 
rhe names of Whitman, Spaulding, Eels, 


these first 


patriotism. 


and others suggest this. The influence of 


settlers— the influence, rather, of their religious and pa 


triotic ideas—can be traced today in the character of 
the people, as in New England the influence of the Pu 
ritans and Pilgrims is everywhere. 

More over 


ind not to speculate and move away 


men go to this country to make homes, 
to make a living 
by their work and not by their wits ; to train their chil 


dren to moral, as well as commercial, ideas. ‘The early 
ettlement of this plateau is more favorable to a stable, 
unfluctuating growth than that of any par o the west 
world. ‘There is at this moment a¥ good a moral a 
social atmosphere as in any other district of the West 
and this district is only five or six vears old. Give it 
fifty vears like Northern Oregon, or thirty, like central 
California, and it will outrival all. 

‘* Righteousness exalteth a people "—there is no ques- 
tion as to that 


early growth of Eastern Washington than were found 


and there are more fibres of it in the 


in anv other western community. The signs are all 


excellent there for the good time a-coming. 
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bunch-grass openings, with the sound of 
the herder’s halloo, the woodman’s ax, the 
lowing of cattle, in my ears, I gallop on. 
Now we strike the edge of the prairie, 
nd to the south and west the eye meets no 


limit of grassy plain till the horizon cuts off 


the view miles away. Five miles ahead is a 
sharp tongue of timber, and as I ride for it 
the rain begins to fall. Soon the rain turns 
to hail. Strongbow tries to face it—with his 
tail; but after another struggle I right him, 
and he bowls sullenly on into the teeth of 
the storm. The road is “s/ick” (remark of 
a Missourian met later), and as he runs, the 
hoofs of Strongbow fly out at every tangent, 
but he regains them with lightning swiftness. 
Without stumble or fall he brings me into 
the timber. The hail is roaring and seeth- 
ing among the pines like angry waters. A 
moment more and we surge across the Deep 
Creek, and hail the tavern in the center of 
the village. The ground is white with hail. 
It is the month of May. 

[his is not an inn nor a hotel, but just a 
tavern. I am received into a room with an 
old-fashioned school-house stove in the cen- 
ter. In the stove is a good fire, and I am 
concerned for little else till I have felt the 
heat. As I thaw I look about. Two or three 

flank the stove; a table fronts the 
upon it lie copies of Spokane and 
Cheney papers. ‘The floor is carpeted with 
tobacco stains, and chunks of wood for the 
This is the commercial room of the 
tavern. 

I am soon invited to supper in the next 
Here things grow rapidly better. A 
huge fireplace glows with crackling logs. The 
windows are filled with pots of flowers, and 
have a bit of neat lace on their white cur- 
tains. The table is spread with a white cloth ; 
a large rocker or two stand beside the rug 
that fronts the fire. Ah, this is woman’s 
realm—I have left man’s domain. ‘The 
width of a threshold is the same in a frontier 
iavern as in a city mansion. It is a short 
step, but a long way, from the rough, care- 
less surroundings of the average man to the 
neat and refined habitation of the average 
woman. 


chairs 


window ; 


fre. 


room. 
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I sit at table with a Californian. He 
speaks of the wool-grass of this region. He 
declares that its roots are tougher than new 
wool, and that where it is well rooted, it costs 
seven or eight dollars an acre to break the 
sod; that it requires six horses, and that 
the plow-share must be taken to the smith 
to be sharpened every five hours. This is 
one of the drawbacks of the country, but this 
grass does not prevail to any great extent. 

Often in the old towns of our older States 
I have been compelled to accept worse ac- 
commodations than I have here in this little 
wilderness village of the newest Northwest. 
I woke in the morning to find that the rain 
had preempted the day. ‘The cayuse, when 
saddled, crushed one of the stirrups, and I 
was expecting to have a sort of “ one-legged ” 
ride the rest of the way, when I found that 
there was a saddlery just around the corner, 
with half a wagon load of stirrups. While 
the saddle was repairing, I did the town. 

The falls turn a fine, large flouring mill, 
with latest and best machinery. There are 
two stores, livery, drug shop, sawmill, smithy, 
saddlery, school. ‘The original line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad strikes through 
this place, and when built will make the 
place important. 

Ten rods from the tavern we are on the 
great bunch-grass plain. Strongbow is head- 
ed for Crescent, thirteen miles northwest. 
We are now fairly launched upon the prairie, 
and my yacht takes the wind, and flies gayly 
on. ‘The whole land is a series of short un- 
dulations, and now going up, and now down 
each moment, I recall the Virgilian line— 
“ undique et undique pontus,” as the true de- 
scription of this wavy sea of grass. 

Ahead begin to loom the mountains be- 
yond the Columbia, and two scarred buttes 
mark the position of Fort Spokane, at the 
junction of the Spokane and Columbia Riv- 
That fort guards an Indian reservation. 
We leave Greenwood on the right. The sur- 
vey stakes are the only wood I see. A little 
further on we bounce over a ridge, and come 
down upon a school house, with thirty pupils 
playing ball and marbles around it. Two 
houses only are in sight. Where do the thir- 


ers. 
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ty urchins come from? Do they grow out 
of the ground, like Porte Crayon’s “ Ze Xo 
Carote” ? 

I inquire for Crescent, for’ I have now 
found that it is possible to ride through a 
town in so new a country without discover- 
ing it. 

“That's Crescent,” and a lad points to a 
loghouse perched on the prairie a mile away. 
I am at it, and am asked in. Ina corner is 
a pine box with a dozen pigeon holes—the 
post office. Mail comes when it comes. 
Such a post office is a mere capillary in the 
extremity of Uncle Sam’s great circulatory 
system. 

I accept an invitation todinner. Here is 
genuine hospitality. The young man who 
“runs the ranch” (it is aclaim by homestead 
or preémption) spreads the little pine table, 
not with fine linen and silver, but with de- 
licious bread and coffee of his own making, 
and fresh eggs of his own frying, and with 
his younger brother and sister we sit down 
to a feast. I learn that this is a great wheat 
country—great for producing, but not for 
marketing. “For when wheat is grown and 
threshed, and then hauled twenty-five miles, 
and sold at forty-four cents a bushel, it leaves 
a margin on the wrong side,” remarked my 
entertainer. 

* A man who selects a farm here for grain 
raising should pick a north slope.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the snow lies longer on the 
north slopes, and the soil does not dry out 
before the crop is matured.” 

Iam shown currant cuttings, and goose- 
berries rooted, and strawberries putting out 
heavy leaves, and am told that all these will 
do well if well tended. “ And can you guess 
what that is?” asks my host, pointing to a 
mound on the top of a knoll. 

I guess a pile of hay. It is a parsnip top, 
five feet high, and as much in diameter. 
“And out of that slope I pulled a stool of 
wheat last year, with eighty-seven stalks, and 
all the heads well filled,” says the bold boy. 

I bow (but not with the burden of belief), 
and mounting my steed, am off for Mondo- 


vi, some miles southwest. I remember, as 
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we ride, that I am fifty miles further north 
than the northern point of the State of 
Maine, and yet the eighty-seven stalks of 
wheat from one kernel ! 

Now we are headed out to seaagain. The 
fringe of woods in my view during the morn- 
ing fades away behind, and the Sargsso 
(grassy sea) is directly before. The billows 
cf bunch-grass sweep the knees of Strong- 
bow, as we sweep across the clean expanse. 

The bunch-grass is a most nutritious fod- 
der. Men along the route tell me that if 
they had to make choice between equal 
weights of shelled oats and of this grass, they 
would choose the latter, ton for ton, for stock. 
Certainly, horses and cattle live on it the 
year through, and are hardy and fat. What 
a rich range is this, and how little stock we 
see to graze it! 

We mount a high butte, and at five o’clock 
spy Mondovi, and Courtright’s ranch a mile 
or two to the right of it. “ Everybody knows 
Courtright’s,” I have been told. “It is a 
good place tostop.” I survey the town, and 
survey the ranch, and the latter looks the 
larger and more inviting of the two. Strong- 
bow has flagged a little, but comes in well 
after he has fairly sighted the stopping place. 
At six o'clock I am in very cozy quarters 
for the night, under the roof of old Califor- 
nians. : 

I talk with my host of the present condi- 
tion and the future of this region. He de- 
clares it is hopeful, its prosperity a mere mat- 
ter of time. He sums up by saying: “I can 
honestly say it is a good country for a poor 
man. 

While at supper I relate the eighty-seven- 
stalk talk. Up speaks a brave young Hora- 
tius opposite : “‘ We had from one kernel last 
year one hundred and thirteen staiks of 
wheat.” 

He was a young man, but he insisted, and 
after supper showed me in the wood-shed 
some of the stalks, five feet high, and well 
eared. 

I asked about vegetables—if they grew 
well here. 

“We had for a month on our front-gate 
post last fall a seven-pound potato, which we 
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raised on this ranch. All heavy vegetables 
vrow wonderfully well here.” 

I enquired as to stock-raising. 

“A man turned out in summer a band of 
fifty cows, and drove them in the next spring 
with #/ty-one fine calves.” 

lhe morning dawns clear as crystal. At 
seven I am off for Capps and Medical Lake, 
due south. With kind remembrance of the 
hospitality at the Courtright ranch, I set 
Strongbow in motion. The sun has dried 
the roads already; they are like felt—-firm, 
silent, elastic. 

The air of this plateau, two thousand feet 
above sea level, is pure, cool, and dry. I 
have found several persons already who have 
come hither from California for their health, 
and have found it. 

Horse and rider drink the air with pleas- 
ure. It gives buoyancy to the spirits, and 
vigor to the body. We measure mile after 
mile with exultation, and I shout with delight 
at the freedom of the prairies. It is more 
fitting here than in a prayer meeting. Up 


slope—down slope—up and down, like the 


rocking of a ship in ocean swells, ever on- 
ward we sail. Now we skim a level expanse 
of a mile—now clear a rill at a jump—here 
pass a cabin, there a band of cattle, here 
overtake a farmer on his way to the distant 
market. 

A peculiarity of these rolls and slopes is 
that you cannot see a house until you are 
almost at the door, and meeting a horseman 
you are out of sight of each other in thirty 
seconds. It is far different upon the plains 
of Nebraska and Kansas. There you see 
small objects long distances. There the face 
of the plain seems concave, here it seems 
convex. 

At ten o’clock we dash into the pines that 
surround Medical Lake. This is a hand- 
some sheet of water, a mile long, and a quar- 
ter wide. Bath-houses and hotels are built, 
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and even now it is a resort for invalids, es- 
pecially those affected with rheumatism. 

Launch a painted boat here, and in a few 
hours the paint is all eaten away by the 
chemicals. Soap of fine quality is made di- 
rectly from the waters, yet they are limpid 
and clear. The town is very prettily situat- 
ed on the south bank of the Lake, and will 
certainly be an attractive resort for health 
and pleasure. 

At 12.30 weare at Cheney. Again we find 
the Northern Pacific Railway. Cheney is 
in the edge of the forest, and lies on a hill- 
side facing south. Its streets are dry, though 
it rained yesterday. I cannot see what the 
people will do for water when the town takes 
fire—that big town to which all look forward. 
Here I find other Californians, who receive 
me hospitably, and exhibit the attractions of 
the place. An academy crowns the top of 
the slope—four churches dot the slope mid- 
way—a fine hotel and grain elevator stand 
at the foot, and between them runs the rail- 
way. ‘This is the county seat, but it will 
some day go to Spokane Falls. The town 
will grow as the country back of it develops, 
but need not aspire to rivalry with the Falls, 
as that is not “in the nature of things.” 

I find here a man who the season before 
raised three hundred pounds of the finest 
potatoes from one pound of seed. In the 
railroad land office I cautiously relate the 
one-hundred-and-twelve-stalk story. ‘* Well,” 
says the agent, “Do you see that stool of 
wheat on the wall there? You will find one 
hundred and fifty stalks in that, all from one 
kernel—Count ’em.” 

It is literally true, and it is the /as¢ straw. 
I take to the saddle, and scurry away. 
Twelve miles more, and I give up Strong- 
bow to his owner at the door where I mount- 
ed for the start, sixty hours before. The 
hundred-mile cruise is ended—I sit down to 
supper a sorer and wiser man. 

Charles D. Merrill. 
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A LOST ISLAND. 


O seas and seas that drift between 

My soul, my eyes, and that isle serene ! 
How white the sands of its shores I know, 
And how brightly its tropic flowers glow. 

I know how grandly and how free 

Its rocky ramparts front the sea. 

I know what sudden storms or calms 
Rock or rest its seaward palms. 


Yet should I sail with a southerly breeze 
Over the highways of the seas, 

I know we should rest when the flight was done 
Under an equatorial sun, 

At an island bearing the very name — 

Ah, do you think it would be the same? 
There is no breeze on land or main 
Could waft me to its shores again. 

To find that isle in very truth 

I must sail to the shores of my lost youth, 
For it flashed from earth in sudden flame 
When boyhood died and manhood came. 


And never I think of that beautiful isle 

But I sée your slow and tender smile. 

And never a tropic bloom I see 

But your dark face grows into life for me. 
And your dusky hair, your starry eyes, 

With no reason flash from these pallid skies. 
Ah me! to be in the south again 

With my youth and my love—its sweetness and pain ! 
Now I know the charm of the musical tide 
Was this—that you were by my side. 

All the warmth of the tropic skies 

Was in the heaven of your eyes. 

The wild sweet magic of land and sea, 

Was in you, who were the world to me. 


I know it is blest all islands above, 

It holds your grave, and it knew your love. 
Only death or dreams can bear me back 
Down the shining, narrowing track. 

An isle of enchantment it was to me then, 
With you it vanished from mortal ken. 


Fohn H. Craig. 
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Tue physical features of California are 
such, that if the law governing the State does 
not sanction the appropriation of water by di- 
version to beneficial uses, as opposed to what 
are called riparian rights, it is a matter of se- 
rious regret. It is more. It is a pressing 
question whether there be not apt and judi- 
cious means by which the law may be brought 
into harmony with public interests. 

The waters of this State are irregularly and 
scantily supplied by precipitation. Aside 
from the bays and principal rivers, not avail- 
able for irrigation, these waters, in their nat- 
ural state, run through steep, crooked, and 
rocky cahons to the piains, where they be- 
come broad, shifting, shallow streams, often 
dry, and spread out into swamps, or shallow 
lakes, the surfaces of which are ordinarily so 
far below the surrounding country as to be 
unavailable for reservoirs. The water in these 
lakes and swamps becomes fetid, fever-breed- 
ing, generating swarms of noxious insects, and 
their neighborhood uninhabitable. These de- 
positories of slimy water can only be drained 
by intercepting the water which flows toward 
them in the shallow, scanty streams, which 
the California vocabulary, for want of a bet- 
ter term, names rivers. These lakes and 
swamps, to be found in our great plains, are 
the mere overflow of the streams in the high 
water of Spring, when the snows on the moun- 
tains melt with the increasing heat of the sun. 
At other seasons, they shrink in their beds 
underexcessive evaporation and from absorp- 
tion, uncovering their dish-like approaches 
for miles, on which rank tules grow and rot. 
The air is poisoned by the exhalations, dur- 
ing the hot season, for miles around ; the wa- 
ter turns a light coffee color, and the neigh- 
borhood becomes frightfully unwholesome 
for man and beast. 

If the supply of water from precipitation 
were greater, and regular, lasting through 
the year, as in England, the inlets to these 
lakes would be strong, navigable rivers ; the 


lakes would be deep, clear, and unvarying in 
size ; the swamp would cut out into deep 
outlets, carrying sparkling waters to the 
ocean, and freighted with inland commerce. 
The present nuisances would disappear, for 
the region about the lakes and swamps 
would be changed from its natural pestilen- 
tial condition to salubriousness. 

But we cannot have this greater and reg- 
ular supply of water from rain and snow. 
Our climatic conditions forbid it, and will 
do so for all time. We depend for the little 
precipitation we get upon the trade winds, 
which, when conditions, uncertain as the 
winds, are favorable, send to us in grudging 
quantities the moisture which tends to make 
the State habitable. Whatever the direction 
of the wind in England, it traverses high seas 
ordinarily in commotion from storms. The 
isle is drenched at all seasons, except occa- 
sionally in some of the Spring months, and is 
liable during those months to rain enough to 
make a feature in a California “ wet season.” 

In consequence of this feature of our cli- 
mate (so strongly in contrast with that of 
England, whence comes the doctrine of ri- 
parian rights), when our people began to set- 
tle the valleys of this State, they found these 
swamps and swampy lakes, which Nature had 
already fashioned. In the progress of settle- 
ment, the question has arisen, Is it necessary 
or right to keep forever these polluting areas, 
or can engineering science and public neces- 
sity obviate them? The soil under the thin 
layer of water in the lakes is rich ; may it be 
made cultivable? Homes may be made in 
the region now too unhealthy for any popu- 
lation ; shall the State be allowed to improve ? 
Enterprise stands ready to create taxable 
property there ; is there a law which forbids 
it? 

The method of redemption is plain, if 
there is not something in the law to prevent 
its use. We repeat, that the problem is to 
get the water out of depressions in the val- 
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leys too low for ordinary drainage. Thus, 
Tulare Lake is the overflow from King’s Riv- 
er. It hasno outlet, unless the overflow from 
King’s River becomes so great that the sur- 
face of the lake rises high enough to send 
the water back through the same river to an 
outlet in the San Joaquin. Kern and Bue- 
na Vista Lakes are the overflow from Kern 
River, a sumpage ground in Spring. The 
water, when there is enough of it, flows into 
Buena Vista Slough, and thence south into 
the lakes. If the lakes get full enough, the 
water flows back through Buena Vista Slough 
to Buena Vista Swamp, where it is spread 
out and lost, Under such conditions, it is 
obvious that there can be no drainage of 
Tulare Lake through King’s River, or of 
Kern or Buena Vista Lakes through the Bue- 
na Vista slough or swamp. The great body 
of the water is condemned to fester and dry 
up in the hot sun of that region, with the ef- 
fects described. But the waters of King’s 
River, on their way to Tulare Lake, and 
those of Kern River, on their way to Kern 
and Buena Vista Lakes, may be intercepted, 
and the water be used for irrigation on the 
parched plains; and then the lakes and 
swamps will permanently dry up, their beds 
be given to fertility and man, their noxious 
insects disappear, their fevers vanish, and 
prosperity take the place of desolation. 

This is one side of the problem ; but there 
is another and more important one. The 
great valley of California lies between lati- 
tude 34 50 near Fort Tejon, and 4o 40’ 
near Shasta, giving an extreme length of four 
hundred and fifty miles, and an average 
width of forty miles, including the foothills. 
It lies between the Coast Range and the 
Sierra Nevadas, and within the cup of the 
mountains lies an area of fifty-two thousand 
two hundred square miles, equal to half of 
all the Middle States. In this great valley 
are millions of acres of land, possessing all 
elements of fertility except moisture, a cli- 
mate agreeable in winter, hot and desiccating 
in summer, and yet not enervating nor un- 
favorable to industry. Under the stimulus 
of water, from fifty to eighty bushels of wheat 
per acre have been produced, and forty-five 
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bushels of barley as a volunteer crop. Five 
crops of alfalfa have been grown in one year, 
yielding an average of fifteen tons per acre. 
From the farthest bound of the Colorado 
desert to the headwaters of the Sacramento, 
is a region to be benefited by irrigation ; and 
one-half of it, approximating in fertility to 
that above described, is absolutely sterile 
without it. This part lies, year after year, as 
it has done since the mountains took their 
present form, dreary, dead, and forbidding, 
except in comparatively limited areas, where 
a system of irrigation has been adopted, 
changing sightless deserts into scenes of per- 
ennial The traveler through 
Tulare, Fresno, Kern, Stanislaus, Merced, 
Los Angeles, and other southern counties, 
may see, lying side by side, desert tracts, 
parched and burnt like the Sahara, and 
oases of wondrous beauty, whereon tropical 
fruits flourish in the vicinity of grain crops ; 
where rich meadows feed innumerable herds 
of cattle, horses, and sheep. A few years 
ago the oasis was desert. What magician 
has changed so much for the better? Re- 
demption was effected by bringing the fugi- 
tive and scanty water of the streams to these 
lands, and thus quickening them into life. 
As the area of irrigated land has extended, all 
branches of business have become enlarged. 
A great wool clip, raisins, wine, and brandy, 
oranges and other tropic fruits, countless 
herds of cattle fattened for home and foreign 
markets, growing villages and cities, pleasant 
and numerous homes, all attest the benefits 
accruing from irrigation. <A great trade has 
sprung up, to the advantage of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and the whole State. This 
is the result from the irrigation of a few hun- 
dred thousand acres of land, to water which 
ditches and canals thousands of miles in 
length have been constructed and maintained 
at a cost of some $100,000,000. It is calcu- 
lated by engineers that the water of our riv- 
ers, available for the purpose, will be sufficient 
to extend irrigation to many millions of acres 
which now are absolutely useless, but which 
will then be as fertile as the Nile Valley after 
a swelling of the sacred river. 

These facts show the relation of irrigation, 


loveliness. 
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or the appropriation of water tu useful pur- 
poses, to the problem of draining the pesti- 
lential lakes and marshes of the State. By 
constructing reservoirs in the mountains to 
catch the surplus water, and by intercepting 
the water on its way to the stagnant pools 
which naturally receive it, and where it is 
wasted by evaporation, and by spreading it 
out over desert lands, the swampy lakes and 
morasses are dried up.and become the scenes 
of agricultural prosperity, while thriving farms 
are created on the deserts to embellish and 
enrich the State. Works of irrigation and 
for reclaiming marsh lands go together in all 
old countries where either are needful. 

If it be true that the Legislature has been 
so improvident in its laws that the people of 
the State are powerless to dry up their 
swamps and fertilize their deserts, then the 
population of the State is too large, and 
its. prosperity is built insecure a 
basis that a collapse is impending. If this 
be true, the colonies of Fresno, Anaheim, 
wrong 


on so 


Riverside, etc., have chosen the 
State for their setthkements. The farmers 
who have created cultivable land in Tulare 
Lake must soon see their possessions en- 
gulfed in the returning waters. The pros- 
erous farms in the deserts must return to 
heir original sand The verdant 
crops that beautify a broad region must die, 
and the herds that feed there must die with 
‘Towns must 


1 
I 
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heaps. 


them, or be driven away. 
dwindle to villages, and villages and home- 
steads disappear. All industries built upon 
irrigation must perish when irrigation ceases, 
and future improvements conditioned upon 
irrigation be denied. ‘These propositions are 
so simple that they are axiomatic. They 
are founded in the experience of all arid coun- 
tries. All our libraries contain shelves full of 
books illustrating them. 

It may well be supposed that this people 
will not submit to such consequences with- 
out an earnest attempt to avert them. It 
can hardly be anticipated that they will ac- 
cept the destruction of such solid interests, 
upon the fiat of four Supreme Judges, when 
three other members of the same respectable 
tribunal dissent, and say the majority is mis- 
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taken in its law. By our form of govern- 
ment, there is an appeal to the people from 
all executive or judicial action. By making 
the judiciary elective, the Constitution de- 
volves the duty upon the people of deter- 
mining as to the fitness of judges, and makes 
these directly responsible to the people. 
Many old school thinkers have objected to 
this feature of modern constitutions, but it 
has survived all attacks, and is now firmly 
rooted in public policy. By that policy, the 
people have opportunity to confirm or reverse 
the decisions of their judges, and may rea- 
sonably be expected to exercise this power in 
a case where public interests are put at haz- 
ard, and the decision of the court meets with 
general popular non-concurrence. 

The effects of the decision in question are 
not localized to the great valleys of the State. 
The mountains are seamed with water ditch- 
es, constructed at immense cost for mining 
purposes, in defiance of riparian rights. 
Some of these canals are already utilized for 
irrigation, and more will be in the future, 
if it is permissible. For this purpose they 
need to be greatly extended, and new ditches 
to be taken out below the present points of 
diversion. Is the miner, driven from his oc- 
cupation by the action of courts, to be pre- 
vented by the courts from maintaining his 
means of diversion, or creating new ones, to 
fertilize the vineyards and orchards he is 
planting in the foothills? The few dwellers 
along the rocky caiions are the riparian pro- 
prietors, and they are the ones who can com- 
pel the appropriators to turn the water back 
into the streams, that it may run unused by 
their solitary cabins. 

The question, therefore, whether what has 
been heretofore held as the common law of 
California—viz: the right of the first appro- 
priator of water for beneficial use, to enjoy 
it to the extent of his appropriation—or 
whether recognition as conclusive of the in- 
applicable common law of England (which 
gives to the proprietor on the banks of a 
water course the right to have all water nat- 
ufally flowing by or through his land, con- 
tinue so to flow, unused, undisturbed and 
undimished) shall prevail, becomes a vital 
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one to all the people of this State to consid- 
er, both in economic and legal aspects. 

By the act of April 13, 1850, the Califor- 
nia Legislature enacted that “The common 
law of England, so far as it is not repugnant 
to, or inconsistent with, the constitution or 
laws of the State of California, shall be the 
rule of decision in the courts of this State.” 
Upon this enactment, the structure of “ri- 
parian rights” rests, and the right of appro- 
priation is denied, however destructive the 
consequences. The State then signed the 
bond, giving the pound of flesh; it enacted 
away all control, ownership, and beneficial 
use of its waters, and improvidently wrote 
ruin upon most of its territory. So runs the 
argument. It is necessary to its conclusive- 
ness to insist that the common law is inflex- 
ible in its provisions, unbending to circum- 
stances, uninfluenced by the necessities of 
the people, which its provisions govern. ‘The 
laws of legislatures may be changed, consti- 
tutions be modified by amendment, or ex- 
plained away by courts; but the common 
law of England is fastened on the State, 
and may throttle it, and there is no relief, 
unless judges in England vary its tendencies. 
New conditions may arise here—but they 
must yield to it; new discoveries may be 
made in art, science, and political economy, 
of all of which the originators of the common 
law had no conception—yet they must wait 
upon its teachings, and abide by its slightest 
indications. No people ever assumed meek- 
ly a more intolerable yoke, or submitted to 
a more absurd bondage, if this be true. But 
it is not true. One of the leading principles 
of the English common law is, that it is flex- 
ible, and may be modified to suit the vary- 
ing wants of the community. Were this 
otherwise, it would never have been taken 
by English colonists to their new homes. 
The declaration of rights made by the first 
Continental Congress in 1774, declared that 
“the respective colonies are entitled to the 
common law of England, and to the benefit 
of such English statutes as existed at the 
time of their colonization, and which they 
have by experience found to be applicable 
to their social, local, and other circumstan- 
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ces.” Unless so applicable, the common law 
was repudiated by the Continental Congress, 
as England would have repudiated it if it 
had ceased to be applicabie to her necessities. 

The United States Supreme Court has de- 
clared that the common law of America is 
not to be taken in all respects to be that of 
England, but that the settlers adopted only 
that portion which was applicable to their 
situation. The constitutions of many States 
contain language similar to the Statute of 
1850, and contain no words of exemption of 
such portions of the common law as are in- 
applicable to the condition or necessities of 
the particular community ; notably in New 
York, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts ; 
and yet the courts in those States have held 
that the common law is not a rule of decis- 
ion where opposed to the wants of the people. 

As an illustration of the modification of 
the English common law in the United 
States may be instanced the case of ancient 
lights. Blackstone says: “If one obstructs 
another’s ancient windows, the law will ani- 
madvert hereon as an injury, and protect 
the injured party in his possession.” This 
doctrine is as well seated in the English 
common law as is that of riparian rights. 
Any one passing Cheapside and other busy 
traffic streets in East London, wiil see where, 
in the march of modern improvement, old 
buildings have been pulled down to erect 
finer structures. On the squatty neighboring 
buildings, at little windows looking out on old 
courts or alleys, are put numerous signs bear- 
ing the inscription, “ Ancient Lights,” as a 
warning to the neighbor not to build his new 
building so high or in such shape as to ob- 
struct the light through these old peep-holes. 
The same author defines the common law to 
be general customs which are the universal 
rule of the whole kingdom, and are ascertain- 
ed and their validity determined by the judges 
of the several courts of justice. ‘This com- 
mon law, he says, protects thesé ancient 
lights. ‘The lead in repudiating the common 
law doctrine of ancient lights in the United 
States, was taken by the courts of New 
York, the constitution of which State makes 
the common law the rule of decision to the 
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extent to which it is so made by our statute. 
Upon a case calling for a decision as to the 
right to obstruct an ancient light, the learned 
judge repudiated the English common law 
doctrine, upon the ground that “it cannot 
be applied in the growing cities and villages 
of this country, without working the most 
mischievous consequences. It has never, 
we think, been deemed a part of our law.” 
The same ruling has been made by every 
court in the United States save one, which 
has passed on the question. Yet this doc- 
trine is incrusted in the common law, as ev- 
ery lawyer knows. Even so the doctrine of 
riparian rights cannot be applied to our arid 
State without the most mischievous conse- 
quences. Why, then, apply it? 

The same great jurist said: “I think no 
doctrine better settled, than that such por- 
tions of the law of England as are not adapt- 
ed to our own condition, form no part of the 
law of this State. The exception includes 
not only such laws as are inconsistent with 
the spirit of our institutions, but such as 
were framed with special reference to the 
physical condition of a country differing 
widely from our own. It is contrary to the 
spirit of the common law, to apply a rule 
founded on a particular reason, to a case 
where that reason utterly fails.” 

The doctrine of riparian rights grew up in 
a small country, continually drenched with 
water, where the necessity for irrigation was 
unknown, and the only use of water was for 
navigation by shailow boats, or to propel wa- 
ter mills. In England the annual rainfall 
reaches eighty inches ; in some parts of Cal- 
ifornia it does not exceed six inches. The 
problem in England has always been to get 
rid of water, not to divert it, for there was 
no beneficial use for the diverted waters. But 
the doctrine of riparianism grew up anciently, 
when the owners of grain mills along the 
streams desired the water to flow steadily tothe 
rude mill wheels, and the movers of country 
products, before railroad transportation, de- 
sired to prevent obstructions being put in 
their way in the streams. The judges mold- 
ed their decisions upon these narrow neces- 
sities, and on kindred ones in the course of 
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time. Their doctrines fitted the times and 
the necessities of the communities to which 
they applied. They are out of place in an 
arid region, where navigation of streams 
available for irrigation is impossible, and the 
fluctuating supply of water precludes its use 
for power. As the common law was devised 
to minister to the wants of the community 
governed by it, and enable them to make 
the most of their surroundings, it is obvious 
that the judges would have sanctioned 
appropriation for irrigation, had irrigation 
been a great necessity for England. To. 
doubt this is to misunderstand the mode of 
growth of the common law. The rule of 
riparianism was founded upon particular rea- 
sons. If the reasons had been different, the 
rule would have been different also. Itisthere- 
fore a violence to good judgment to import 
into ourlaw arule founded on reasons which 
have no existence with us; indeed, where 
the reasons are exactly opposite. To do so 
is to violate the common law, not to enforce 
it. The writer entertains the highest re- 
spect for Hon. Allen Thurman, as a states- 
man and jurist, and such is generally con- 
ceded to him. Judge Thurman, when upon 
the Supreme bench of Ohio, laid down this 
principle in plain language. Hesaid: “The 
English common law, so far as it is reasona- 
ble in itself, suitable to the condition and 
business of our people, and consistent with 
the letter and spirit of our Federal and State 
constitutions and statutes, has been and is 
followed by our courts, and may be said to 
constitute a part of the common law of Ohio. 
But whenever it has been found wanting in 
any of these requisites, our courts have not 
hesitated to modify it to suit our circum- 
stances; or, if necessary, to wholly depart 
from it.” Would space permit, it might be 
shown by a wide range of quotations from 
eminent judges and law writers, that the 
common law of England is not enforced in 
American courts, where such application is 
not consonant with our condition and neces- 
sities. Our Supreme Court had abundant 
precedents and the highest authority to de- 
cide, if it so willed to decide, that the doc- 
trine of riparian rights, originating under cir- 
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cumstances and for reasons so different from 
those existing here, is not the law of this 
State, and never has been. 

An illustration is furnished by the courts 
of setting aside the English common law, be- 
cause the physical conditions of this country 
are different from those of England, asregards 
admiralty jurisdiction. The early decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court assumed 
that the expression “cases of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction” was used in the con- 
stitution in the same sense as in England at 
the time the constitution was framed ; and 
therefore, following the restriction which the 
common law had imposed on admiralty in 
England, held that the jurisdiction was lim- 
ited to matters on the high seas or tide wa- 
ters, and not within the body of a country. 
The earlier cases adopted the language of 
the law of England, where the navigable wa- 
ters are tidal; but the same court afterwards 
held, and still holds, the rule inapplicable 
in this country, which has great inland seas 
and long public rivers, navigable to long dis- 
tances beyond the set of the tide. It recog- 
nized “the of commerce,” as 
requiring the application of the jurisdiction 
to all public navigable waters on which com- 


necessities 


merce is carried between different States or 
nations. Yet the same great tribunal has 
always held that the English common law, 
where our conditions permit its useful appli- 
cation, is the heritage of the people of this 
country; that is, that it is a minister to our 
prosperity, and not a drag upon it. The Act 
of 1850 did not, therefore, upon the princi- 
ples of construction applied by other jurists, 
import the doctrine of riparian rights into 
this State. Had it been intended so to do, 
surely no legislature ever so little understood, 
or was so careless of, the heritage of its con- 
stituents and that of their children’s children. 

That legislature met six months before 
the State itself had a legal existence. It was 
made up partly of natives who knew nothing 
of irrigation, who only valued land for pas- 
turaye, and watered their herds at any con- 
venient spring. If they understood Mexican 
laws with regard to water, which is doubtful, 
they knew that this was subject to common 
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use, and could be kept in the natural chan- 
nel, or diverted by individuals or corpora- 
tions, as the government permitted. Ripa- 
rianism was unknown to them. The remain- 
der of those legislators were gold-seekers, 
or office-hunters, who necessarily had little 
knowledge of the physical geography of the 
State, and hence were poorly qualified to 
pass an intelligent judgment on this question, 
even if they gave it a thought, which there 
is no evidence that they did, and which they 
undoubtedly did not. They resorted to the 
mines from the halls of legislation, and aided 
to establish a custom of appropriation for 
mining purposes, which was illegal under the 
modern construction of their innocently 
adopted statute. But it is important that 
under the decisions of the Supreme Court in 
its early years, this system of appropriation 
of water for mining purposes grew up and 
was recognized as legal. The judges who 
made those decisions were near the period 
of enactment, and their views have the value 
of contemporary construction. ‘The policy 
which they sanctioned was afterwards re- 
viewed by the United States Supreme Court, 
and that court said: “‘ As respects the use 
of water for mining purposes, the doctrines 
of the common law declaratory of the rights 
of riparian owners were, at an early day 
after the discovery of gold, found to be inap- 
plicable, or applicable only in a very lim- 
ited extent, to the necessity of miners, and 
inadequate to their protection”; and in 
another case the same court said that the 
views expressed and the rulings made in re- 
gard to the appropriation of water for mining 
purposes “are equally applicable to the use 
of water on the public lands for purposes of 
irrigation. No distinction is made in those 
States and 
miners and settlers, or by the courts, in the 
rights of the first appropriator from the use 


lerritories by the customs of 


made of water, if the use be a beneficial one.” 

That tribunal recognized that the customs 
and necessities of the people of this coast 
had moulded a common law for them in this 
particular, and that the common law of Eng 
land was inapplicable and mischievous, in 
that it was, as they said, “incompatible with 
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any extended diversion of water, and its con- 
veyance to points from which it could not 
be restored to the stream.” 

Colorado has put into its constitution a 
provision recognizing the priority of right to 
water by priority of appropriation. Like 
California it is arid, and needs irrigation to 
fertilize its fields. It has already solved this 
juestion, as it was proposed by the recent 
State Irrigators’ Convention to solve it, by or- 


vanic law. But the Supreme Court of that 


State had decided that the doctrine of ripa- 
rian rights had no applicability to Colorado 
even before the adoption of the constitution- 
al provision ; because imperative necessity, 


unknown to the countries in which the com- 
mon law originated, compelled Colorado to 
recognize appropriation. ‘The reasoning of 
that court is so just, its recognition of the 
great necessities of the State so clear, and 
the parallel of circumstances with those of 
(alitornia so exact, that it is well to cite the 
decision at some length : 

‘It is contended that the common law principles 

riparian proprietorship prevailed in Colorado until 
1876, and that the doctrine of priority of right to 
water by priority of appropriation thereof was first 


ized and adopted in the Constitution. But we 


MeN 


k the latter doctrine has existed since the date of 


uliest appropriations of water within the boun- 
ies of the State. The climate is dry, and the soil, 
cn moistened only by the usual rainfall, is arid and 
roductive ; except in a few favored sections, arti- 

| irrigation for agriculture is an absolute necessity. 
Water in the various streams thus acquires a value 
1own in moister climates. Instead of being a 

re incident to the soil, it rises, when appropriated, 
the dignity of a distinct usufructuary estate or right 
roperty. It has always been the policy of the 
National, as well as the Territorial and State Gov- 


nents, to encourage the diversion and use of 
ter for agriculture ; and vast expenditures of time 

| money have been made in reclaiming and fertiliz- 
by irrigation portions of our unproductive territory. 
Ifouses have been built, permanent improvements 
le, the soil has been cultivated, and thousands of 
res have been rendered immensely valuable, with 
inderstanding that appropriations of water would 
protected, Deny the doctrine of priority or.superi- 

ity of right by priority of appropriation, and a 
it part of the value of all this property is at once 
stroyed, We conclude, then, that 
law doctrine, giving the riparian owner a right 


the flow of water in its natural channel upon and 


the com- 


r his lands, even though he makes no beneficial 
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use thereof, is inapplicable to Colorado. Imperative 
necessity, unknown to the countries which gave it 
birth, compels the recognition of another doctrine, in 


conflict therewith.” 


It is a matter of extreme regret that a few 
more of the members of our own Supreme 
Court could not see judicially, or give due 
weight to, what the Supreme Court in Colo- 
rado so clearly sees and applies, viz: that it 
has been the policy of the National and 
State governments to encourage the diver- 
sion and use of water for agriculture ; that 
vast expenditures of time and money have 
been made in reclaiming and fertilizing, by 
irrigation, portions of our unproductive terri- 
tory; that houses and villages have been 
built, costly, permanent improvements made, 
and hundreds of thousands of acres rendered 
immensely valuable, which else would have 
remained desert, with the understanding that 
appropriations of water would be protected, 
and that the denial of the right of appropri- 
ation destroys this vast property. 

The Supreme Court of Nevada, in an early 
case, sanctioned the doctrine of riparian 
rights. But it has since retreated from that 
ground, and approved the doctrine of appro- 
priation, holding that priority of appropria- 
tion is a test of superiority of right. Its 
views as to the great system of anti-ripari- 
anism, built up in the early days in this 
State, and the sanction it received from the 
courts, are expressed as follows: ‘In all the 
Pacitic Coast States and Territories . . . the 
doctrines of the common law, declaratory of 
the rights of riparian proprietors respecting 
the use of running waters, were held to be 
inapplicable, or applicable to only a very 
limited extent, to the wants and necessities 
of the people, whether engaged in mining, 
agricultural, or other pursuits; and it was 
decided that prior appropriation gave the 
better right to the use of the running waters 
to the extent, in quantity and quality, neces- 
sary for the use to which the waters were ap- 
plied. This was the universal custom of the 
Coast, sanctioned by the laws and decisions 
of the courts in the respective States and 
Territories, and approved and followed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States.” 
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It may, therefore, be said, on the testimony 
of this Supreme Court of Nevada, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, that 
there is a universal custom or common law 
established in this State by the concurrence 
of miners, farmers, and courts, by which 
appropriation was established and riparian- 
ism rejected as the law of this State. 

In the view of our high court, there is no 
public policy which can empower it to disre- 
gard or modify the common law of England, 
because of a benefit to many persons ; and it 
holds it doubtful if it is to the common ben- 
efit, or benefit of many persons, to promote 
the appropriation of water for agricultural 
purposes. Upon the latter proposition, the 
people need no decision ; they are as nearly 
unanimous as possible that the court is all 
wrong. As to the first proposition, if the 
principle of it had been adopted by the Su- 
preme Courts of New York, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Texas, Illinois, 
etc., the common law doctrine of easement 
in ancient lights would be the law of this 
country, and such structures as the Nevada 
slock or Safe Deposit building, and the many 
palaces of trade in our growing cities, could 
not have been built without the payment of 
enormous sums of smart money ; or, as the 
court puts it, “on payment of due compen- 
sation.” But these courts, and others, rec- 
ognized the argument aé inconvenienti, and 
enforced it. Did they not “legislate in such 
manner as todeny citizens their vested rights?” 
Our Supreme Court would so characterize 
this action, and it refrains from imitating the 
example of most of the Supreme Courts of 
the Union in a parallel case. It is held 
more strictly by the tether of the common 
law than the other courts are. It cites au- 
thorities from those courts to justify its ad- 
herence to the common law upon riparian 
rights, but underrates the example of the 
same courts where they depart from the com- 
the reason for the law 
But there are 


mon law, because 
fails in their communities. 
wide climatic differences between California 
and the States in question. West of the one 
hundredth meridian, the country is arid; 


east of it, the climate approximates to that of 
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England, and irrigation ditches are almost 
unknown. Regular rains, distributed through 
the season, obviate costly works for diversion 
and distribution of water, and leave no room 
for dissent from the English doctrine of ri- 
parian rights. Hence the courts follow the 
common law in that regard. They have no 
reason to do otherwise. What they will do 
where they find the common law “ not adapt- 
ed to the necessities of our growing com- 
munities,” they have shown. Those illus- 
trious judges would have undoubtedly as 
freely decided that the common law doctrine 
of riparian rights is on a level with the com- 
mon law doctrine of ancient lights, if they 
had lived in a country whose prosperity de- 
pended upon diversion and irrigation ; and 
that it could as little stand in the way of 
progress and civilization. We must have a 
common law for the region west of the one 
hundredth meridian, and courts which can 
see its necessity, and enforce it. An eminent 
law writer (Wharton) has discussed the prop- 
osition whether judges can or should legis- 
late: “Judges are not legislators for the 
purpose of revolutionizing the law, but they 
are legislators for the purpose of evolving 
from it rules which should properly govern 
present issues, and winnowing from it limi- 
tations which are withered and dead. And 
when this duty—a duty which is a necessary 
incident of judicial office—is frankly recog- 
nized by the judiciary, the process of legal 
development and of suppression will be car- 
ried on more effectively and wisely than it 
can be done by those who shut their eyes 
to the duty. For no disclaimer can relieve 
the judiciary from the function of gradually 
modifying the law, by adoption and rejec- 
tion.” 

It may be respectfuily suggested that our 
Supreme Court fails to carry its premises to 
their logical conclusion. It holds that the 
common law of England was adopted in this 
State, and that in that law riparian rights are 
entrenched. ‘The common law upon ripa- 
rian rights is substantially as follows : 

** Every proprietor of lands on the bank of a 
stream has an equal right to use the waters which 
flow in the stream, and consequently no proprietor 
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in have the right to use the water to the prejudice 

f any other proprietor. Without the consent of the 

ther proprietors, no proprietor can either diminish 

the quantity of water which would otherwise descend 

the proprietors below, or throw the water back 
n the proprietors above.” 


The Supreme Court dispense with this 
rule of the common law, in favor of a supra- 
riparian proprietor, by holding that he may 
use on the land, at the head of his ditch, any 
reasonable quantity of the water for irriga- 
tion, if he return the surplus to the stream. 
Suppose there is no surplus? But this scan- 
ty privilege is a modification of the common 
law, and not the original doctrine. It was 
not the common law in 1850. Since that 
date, certain judges of England have ex- 
pressed some hesitating assent to “ the Amer- 
ican doctrine of appropriation,” in the case 
of suprariparian proprietors; and hence a 
California court ventures to give it also a 
qualified assent. Are we, then, governed by 
the House of Lords in England, not by our 
own legislature and courts? The English 
courts are daily making laws adapted to their 
country, and thus our judges wait to apply 
them to ours. There should be law quota- 
tions telegraphed, like stock quotations, or 
the price of wheat. It would be strange if 
in all the dictum and rubbish spoken by in- 
numerable courts, there could not be found 
some warrant for this subservience to foreign 
tribunals ; nevertheless, the better, safer, and 
more dignified rule would seem to be that 
laid down by an eminent law writer (Sedg- 
wick), who says : 

‘“*TIt has been uniformly adjudged in this country, 
that the common law, however adopted, is in force 


re only so far as tt ts adapted to our situation, 


nts, and institutions.” 


l'o refuse to apply it where it is opposed 
to our situation, wants, and institutions is not 
it is only to discriminate. 

The common law was not adopted in this 
State, or any other, as a code, but as a “rule 
of decision.” It is not compulsory, but ad- 

It is useful oniy where it is reason- 
It depends for its applicability upon 
the soundness of the reasons supporting it, 
and the similarity of the conditions in given 


to legislate : 


V is Ty. 


able. 


cases. It certainly stands upon no firmer 
footing with us than in England, and there 
judges daily enlarge, contract, or explain it 
away. 

The recent advance in the English courts 
towards appropriation of water is an illustra- 
tion of the flexibility of the common law, and 
their mode of treating it. As long as the 
only use for water was to float craft or drive 
machinery, they adhered to the stricter doc- 
trine. But of late years the use of flooding 
has become partially understood in the west 
and south of England, to increase the pro- 
duce of grass by converting the land into 
water meadows. Poor heaths have been con- 
verted into luxuriant pastures by the use of 
irrigation alone. Quick to detect changes 
in public wants, the courts have recognized 
this additional use of water ; but, as every 
water course has an owner, and only the 
owners seek to divert its water, the decisions 
have not advanced farther than to favor in 
some degree the claims of riparian appropri- 
ators to beneficial use. Upon the strength 
of such intimations we also advance a short 
step, not venturing to go alone, or to do 
what the same English courts would do ina 
proper case-—set aside all previous adjudica- 
tions to serve the public interests, as did the 
United States Supreme Court in the matter 
of admiralty jurisdiction, and our courts gen- 
erally in the case of ancient lights. 

A disheartening portion of the opinion of 
the majority of our court, is that wherein 
they undervalue the benefits that have been 
gained under the appropriation system, and 
discredit those of the future. With such im- 
pressions upon that vital subject, it was eas- 
ier to decree practically that irrigation in this 
State shall be confined to narrow margins 
al ng water courses, and that the great plains 
beyond shall rest in perpetual barrenness. 
If an outlet of escape from this condition 
was left open, by condemning upon com- 
pensation all the available waters of the 
State, it is through a course of expense 
so frightfully great that no sane man can 
expect to see it realized. The day that 
decision was rendered, running water, to 
which there had hardly been a claimant 
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except the industrious appropriators, became 
worthless to them, and worth hundreds of 
millions of blackmaii to loiterers. Such coun- 
ties as Fresno, Merced, Stanislaus, Kern, 
Tulare, Los Angeles, and San Bernardino, 
such towns as Fresno, Bakersfield, River- 
side, Pasadena, etc., received a staggering 
blow, from which they can recover only by 
a return to what was before believed to be 
the policy of the law. The curse of disput- 
ed land titles is not worse than that of dis- 
puted water rights; and where water is a 
condition of existence, as in the region 
named, the curse is fearfully azgravated. 
On that day a hundred million dollars in- 
vested in irrigation ditches, and thrice that 
amount of improved farms, orchards, and 
vineyards, became the sp ort of litigation, with 
the disadvantage of prejudgment. 

The decision was made in a case not nec- 
essarily calling for it. The plaintiffs claimed 
under a grant of swamp land; from the State, 
the condition of the grant being that they 
should free the land from water by draining 
it, or by turning the water away from it. But 


the plaintiffs claimed the right to have all 
the water flow to these lands that would, in 
in other 


the course of nature, flow there ; 
words, they held the land on condition of 
making it dry, and they claimed the water to 
keep it wet. Again, the decision deals with 
an virtually denies the right of the defend- 
ants to divert the waters of Kern River for 
Irrigation purposes, because, say the court, 
the plaintiffs are riparian proprietors, not on 
Kern River, but in a swamp that is made by 
the chance overflow of certain lakes, which 
are not partof that river. The question has 
been asked, why, ina matter of somuch mo- 
ment as that of laying down a rule of prop- 
erty affecting so seriously all the business in 
terests of the State, the court did not wait, 
as requested, until a case arose where the 
facts demanded it ? 

As the water that reaches the plaintiffs’ 
swamp lands is thatonly which overtlows dur- 
ing the brief period of melting snows from Bue- 
na Vista and Kern Lakes, it necessarily fol- 
lows that these lakes must be maintained to 


keep the swamp lands so supplied. _ Profes- 
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sor George Davidson, in his report upon irri- 
gation in California, speaks of these lakes as 
he found them as early in the year as May, 
as lying in a temperature of 130, and being 
“very green, warm, and unfit for domestic 
use.” This enormous heat, and the cessation, 
so early in the spring, of water supply from 
the mountains, “ causes a large area of land,” 
says another observer, “‘to become alternate- 
ly wet and dry, producing « great mass of vege- 
tation, the decay of which causes a good 
deal of malaria, and carrying sickness over a 
wide region, and as far as Bakersfield. Enor- 
mous swarms of mosquitos are generated, 
which infest the swamp and lakes, stinging 
cattle and horses to madness, not only around 
the lake, but at long distances from it. Cat- 
tle drinking the waters, or feeding at the lake, 
are sickened by fevers, and the lake becomes 
a most annoying and deadly nuisance. It 
is a sheet of ever varying, stagnant water, 
good for nothing but producing malaria and 
mosquitos. Even the fish propagated in its 
waters are not fit to eat.” 

The direct effect of the decision is to per- 
petuate this great nuisance, which the police 
power of the State should be employed to 
abate. But this,is of less consequence, as, if 
the great system of reclamation by irrigation 
inaugurated in the southern valleys is to be 
stopped, it matters not whether the air in the 
solitudes so enforced is poisonous or not. 
They will necessarily relapse to their deso- 
late condition of twenty years ago, when the 
traveler passed over fi!ty miles at a stretch 
without finding a human habitation. Under 
the system of riparianism, as expounded by 
our judges, the great plains will again become, 
as they were for the first twenty years of 
the State's existence, habitable only by wild 
hogsand gophers. ‘The lakes and morasses 
may therefore be allowed to remain, to yield 
their fragrant tribute to the English common 
law. 

The artificial and fragmentary way in which 
great questions are sometimes tried in courts 
prevents a large consideration of them. It 
may be insisted that in this case, under the 
issues, all these considerations were not, and 


could not be, urged. Yet, under all disad- 
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vantages, it could not be overlooked, even if 
underrated, that one side of the question 
represented the reclamation of our broad 
deserts and of these swamps, the health of 
the community, its prosperity in the largest 
sense, and the creation of productive prop- 
erty. On the other was a policy that would 
keep these lakes full of stagnant water, com- 
pel the overflow of Kern River to find a per- 
petual deposit there, destroy the health of 
the region, infest it with intolerable pests, 
condemn the uplands to sterility, and break 
vp inestimable industries. Every farmer in 
the great valleys was interested in the decision 
of the question, for all live by irrigation, Ev- 
ery dweller in farm houses near these and 
other such lakes, and in the surrounding vil- 
lages, had a vital interest to know if miasmatic 
air should steal, under the protection of the 
law, into his home at night. The merchants 
and manufacturers of the State had an in- 
terest in its decision ; for if the farmer was 
ruined, he could not buy or pay. All who 
desired the State to be developed, its vast 
arid plains to yield the abundance of which, 
under conditions, they are capable, were in- 
terested init. It is in the view of this wide 
and absorbing interest of the whole State 
that this discussion of the facts and princi- 
ples involved is attempted. The personal 
aspects of this cause celébre, however impor- 
tant to the litigants, sink into insignificance 
compared with the great interest of the 
State in the ultimate determination of the 
question whether the means which, as we 
shall see, all countries physically conditioned 
like ours have employed to promote their 
growth and happiness can be permitted in 
this State, or shall be denied because coun- 
tries differently circumstanced have never 
felt the need of or employed them. The 
system of appropriation is not hostile to the 
real interests of the riparian proprietor, pro- 
vided he will avail himself of its advantages. 
It is inconsistent with the practice of wast- 
ing the waters of the State by letting them 
run idly into the unthankful ocean ; but it is 
not inconsistent with the use of water by any 
one, riparian proprietor or not, who will take 
the necessary steps to appropriate and put 
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the water to some beneficial use. Nearly all 
riparian proprietors are appropriators in the 
sense here intended. They have put up 
their notices claiming water, and dug their 
ditches leading to their irrigated fields, or to 
tanks for stock. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court is hurtful to such proprietors in 
most cases, for they need to irrigate over 
wider spaces more liberally than the limiting 
words of the Court permit. Such riparian 
appropriators are injured by the new depart- 
ure in law, as much as any other. Water 
is so precious in this State that every means 
must be used to husband it. Every drop 
that falls into the sea has failed of its mis- 
sion. Inthe Coast Range, where thin threads 
of water run, and are apt to dry up or sink 
away in the hot summers, it would be well 
to imitate the example of the old padres, who 
concreted the beds of the little streams, or 
made concrete ditches along their banks. 
This preserves the water, and it is appropri- 
ation as well. 

‘The doctrine of riparian ownership will be 
very difficult of application in this State, for 
other physical reasons than those existing in 
its climate. All the streams of Southern 
California, after they leave their rocky cafion 
beds, run through shifting sands. In many 
cases they have no defined banks or steady 
course, but shift their direction under the 
effects of storms. These shifting streams 
break away during high water from their 
temporary beds, and take new courses, often 
widely diverging from previous ones. ‘The 
river affected by this suit will illustrate. In 
1862, it ran below where Bakersfield now 
stands, southeasterly, and discharged into 
the east end of Kern Lake, when there was 
water enough to get through the sands so 
far. In 1867, it changed during a storm to 
what is now called Old River, and discharged 
through one fork at the west end of the lake, 
and through another still farther west into 
the slough connecting that lake with Buena 
Vista Lake. It now runs still farther west 
in New River, and discharges northwest of 
Buena Vista Lake into Buena Vista Slough, 
whence it drops back southerly to the lake, 
in an opposite direction from Buena Vista 
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Swamp. The point of discharge in each 
case is about ten miles from the previous 
one. The original United States surveys, 
made in 1855, show a still wider divergence 
of this shifting channel. Such rivers refuse 
to be governed by the decrees of courts that 
“inseparably annex them to the soil, not as 
an easement or appurtenance, but as part 
and parcel of it.” An appropriator easily 
adapts his means of diversion to such streams; 
but a riparian proprietor finds his insepara- 
ble annex nearly as fleeting as the clouds 
that sail over his land. In whatever light 
the matter is viewed, the conclusion comes 
irresistibly back, that the laws made for a 
country so different in all physical aspects 
as England is from California, cannot and 
ought not to be enforced here. 

In the foreign possessions of England, the 
practice of appropriation prevails over the 
doctrine of riparian rights, wherever irriga- 
tion is a necessity. It is so in India and in 
Australia. India has gigantic works for sys- 
tematic irrigation. ‘Three hundred and sev- 
enty millions of British money are being ex- 


pended in that country to supplement a sys- 


tem older than our era. Professor George 
Davidson reports that the whole breadth of 
the base of the peninsula of India, sweeping 
in a great curve from the delta of the Gan- 
ges to the delta of the Indus, is the field of 
a vast system of irrigation. The supply of 
water is in the Himalayas, where snows en- 
sure an unceasing supply. The Rocky and 
Sierra Nevada Mountains are the Hima- 
layas of the arid region of the United States, 
while the broad areas of irrigable lands which 
adjoin them are perhaps equal in extent to 
the great plains of India. For over two 
thousand years the people of India have cul- 
tivated by means of canals and reservoirs, 
and English capital has projected and com- 
menced great works, with better engineering 
science and wider reach. The effects are al- 
ready seen in the world’s markets by the 
competition of the wheat and cotton of In- 
dia. The rains of India are usually con- 
fined to a single month. ‘Though copious 
for that period, they do not give the contin- 
ued moisture necessary for crops. In the 
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densely populated parts of the country, two 
crops annually are necessary to feed the peo- 
ple, and these can be had only by utilizing 
by irrigation the water caused by the melting 
snow stored in the mountains. The alterna- 
tive of less production is starvation, with the 
attendant fevers. The director of the Ganges 
Canal Water Works states, as a striking ad- 
vantage of irrigation in that country, the sub- 
stitution of a constant fora fluctuating re 
turn of produce. Alternations of production 
and failure consequent upon non-irrigable 
agriculture, are significant of enormous mis- 
ery among the laboring classes. These have 
disappeared as the great works inaugurated 
by English capitalists have become operative. 
In a community dependent for its means of 
subsistence on the soil, the importance of 
having thus excluded the disturbing influence 
of variable seasons need not be insisted on. 
All the benefits of security for capital invest- 
ed in cultivation are obtained ; the revenue 
fluctuates only with the price of produce ; 
and the working classes have cheap food and 
a constant demand for their labor. The hor- 
rible famines of India, the sickening details 
of which have from time to time reached our 
distant ears, cease where irrigation gives 
steady returns to the labors of the husband- 
man. In India the government possesses 
the right of property in all running waters 
whatsoever. It may dispose of them for- 
ever, if it thinks fit, and the doctrine of ri- 
parian rights has no part in the economy of 
that country. 

Irrigation is resorted to in all countries 
where much of the land must otherwise re- 
main barren from drought. In Egypt it was 
practiced two thousand years before Christ, 
by means of great canals and artificial lakes. 
Extensive works, intended for the irrigation 
of large districts, existed in times of remote 
antiquity, in Persia, China, and other parts 
of the East; and such works still exist, and 
provide food for the teeming millions who 
would else perish. Irrigation is a powerful 
agent in the plains of northern Italy, and the 
government recognizes its economic impor- 
tance, encourages it by every means, and is 
especially careful in the education of civil 
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engineers, the highest grade among whom is 
the hydraulic engineer. The length of ca- 
nalsin Lombardy alone is over five thousand 
miles, and there is scarcely an acre of the 
Milanese that is without several intersecting 
canals. In round numbers there are a mil- 
lion acres irrigatedin Lombardy. The system 
has been perfecting for seven hundred years, 
and has gone on under all changes of dynas- 
ty and all civil commotions. It has convert- 
ed a barren waste into a garden. ‘The right 
of property in all running waters, whether 
of rivers, streams, or torrents, appertains to 
the government. While the government dis- 
poses of the waters of all rivers and canals, 
it recognizes the claims of towns, or associa- 
tions of proprietors, to the supplies which 
they have enjoyed by prescriptive title for 
long periods of time. Private rights to di- 
vert water have grown up to such extent, 
that the right asserted by the State is nearly 
a barren one, and its enforcement has refer- 
ence rather to administration and police du- 
ties, than to direct financial considerations. 
In exercising its right of property in waters 
available for irrigation, the government of 
Lombardy follows one of three courses. 
First, it disposes of the water in absolute 
property, to parties paying certain established 
sums for the right to divert it. Second, it 
grants perpetual leases of the water on pay- 
ment of a certain annualamount. Third, it 
grants a temporary lease for a variable time 
at a certain annual rate, the water reverting 
to the State on the termination of the lease. 
By far the most common of these courses is 
the first, and it operates the most beneficially. 
rhe origin of the system of irrigation was 
with the great landed proprietors upon their 
properties. With the revival of knowledge 
in Italy, the art of hydraulic engineering was 
called into existence, and the extensive de- 
mand for skill in its details created early a 
supply of men familiar with all of these. 
Hence the remarkable number and great tal- 
entof executive engineers, by whose exertions 
a vast net-work of irrigation channels was 
spread over the face of the entire country. 
All this has operated powerfully in producing 
the social prosperity for which the irrigated 
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districts are remarkable. In Spain and the 
south of France, and considerably in Bel- 
gium, irrigation is extensively practiced, so 
that it may be said that the great valleys of 
the Po, Adige, Tagus, and Douro are sub- 
jected to systematic irrigation, enormously 
adding to their productiveness. Sucha sys- 
tem is entirely impossible, where the right of 
the land owner on a stream to own and con- 
trol the water is admitted. The water is 
conducted for miles away from the streain, 
and from the land of the riparian proprietor. 
He may have his share on the terms of other 
users of the vital fluid; but he’cannot claim 
a superior right because his land is near- 
er or better situated than another’s. And 
he has no power to determine that the wa- 
ter shall runidly by him to the sea, and lose 
nothing by non-user. Such doctrines may 
do for humid countries, where water is an 
obstacle; not for arid countries, where it is 
the supreme blessing—the essential of the 
community’s preservation. 

The climate, productions, and general 
characteristics of these countries resemble 
strongly those of California, especially of the 
southern part of the State. A system that has 
made possible their dense populations must 
be favorable, it must be indispensable, to our 
prosperity. Our population is thin compared 
with that of our sister States. We havea culti- 
vable area equal to New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, with a population of a mil- 
lion, while theirs is fourteen millions. Com- 
pared to the populations of other countries of 
the world, which resort to irrigation, ours is in- 
significant. If we are to observe the law of 
growth, we must have its conditions. We 
cannot maintain a population beyond our 
means to feed. We cannot feed a large pop- 
ulation without irrigation, or with irrigation 
only on narrow ribbons along the river beds, 
which the Supreme Court permits to ripa- 
rianists only. Imagination cannot depict the 
horrors of famine, misery, and death that 
would follow this rule, sternly applied to the 
plain of the Indus, or of the Ganges. It 
would produce a revolution, if enforced in 
the basin of the Po. With similar climatic 
conditions, our present interests and future 
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necessities run parallel with those of other 
arid countries, not with those of humid re- 
gions like England and the Atlantic States. 
In the maxims and practice of countries re- 
sembling our own in this particular, we may 
find useful guidance. Our great plains and 
valleys must be utilized; our foothills be 
clothed with cultivated verdure ; our streams 
must be taken from their useless and shift- 
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we may create an empire here, of health, 
prosperity, and development ; while the alter- 
native is a dwindled population and wasted 
resources. ‘The better work had made good 
progress before the halt called by this decis- 
ion. It may not be doubted that it will be re- 
sumed, and any obstacle will be legally swept 
away by imperious public necessity like chaff 
from the threshing floor. 

A. A. Sargent. 


ing beds, and given the widest scope. Then 
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I am so weak, ah me! 
Alas, for Love doth hold me thrall ; 
Bitter the bondage is, and yet how sweet! 
Sweeeter than all 
Perfuméd fruits of Araby. 


I am so weak, ah me! 
Vexed with these weary, troubling chains 
Of hopeless love, so fettering hands and feet 
In aching pains 
That Peace has left me utterly. 


Pale Sorrow sups with me, 
Breaking, in tears, a poor thin crust,— 
A poor thin crust that Love doles out to me, 
Who did him trust 
So faithfully, so faithfully. 


And yet this pittance small 
More grateful is than any feast 
That could be spread, howe’er abundantly, 
Did not its least 
And uttermost from Love’s hand fall. 


Ten deaths each day I die, 
Yet death for Love is ten times life. 
I die, breathing his name on my last breath. 
Through bitter strife 
With Death, “I still am Love's,” I cry. 


I die unwept of Love; 
His tears fall not for me today ; 
Yet when, at last, I’m e’en forgot of Death,— 
O happy day! 
Fair Love will weep my grave above. 
Berry Benson. 
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Dracon Brown had just left his house 

in bad humor. A small sum of money which 
was necessary to his business schemes could 
not be obtained. He had expected Mrs. 
3rown to offer him the needed funds from 
her own ample resources, and had presented 
to her most skillfully the advantages of the 
new enterprise; but he had evoked in re- 
turn only a hearty wish that he might be able 
to borrow the desired amount “ somewhere.” 
Why did not the Deacon ask her plainly for 
the favor which he needed, and which she 
was abundantly able to grant? Why did she 
wait for him to ask her? Neither of them 
would have acknowledged the reason to any 
one, stranger or friend. As I discovered it, 
however, without their help, I can tell you 
without violating confidence. 

Before his marriage with Grace Atherton, 
Jotham Brown had been an admirer, and 
perhaps a lover, of pretty Mary Shaw. The 
fact that Grace was very wealthy in her own 
right, while Mary was poor in this world’s 
goods, furnished the occasion for a few un- 
pleasant remarks at the time of his marriage ; 
but when Mary’s death from consumption 
soon put an end to her poverty and sickness 
together, none spoke of the matter further. 
God had settled every troublesome question 
in taking unto Himself the fairest flower of 
the little village; for such Mary was admit- 
ted to be. 

But the questions which were forever set- 
tled for others still lived to plague Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown, though not one word upon the 
subject had been spoken by either during 
the thirty years of their wedded life. It 
troubled and stung Grace that she could not 
feel sure that she had been the first object of 
her husband’s complete and unselfish love 
Strange as it may seem, Jotham Brown could 
not have answered her questions if he had 
wished to do so. He had never been able to 
settle the doubt in his own mind. There had 
been much in Mary Shaw which he had never 
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been able to understand, much that was too 
delicate for his coarser nature to appreciate. 
Grace Atherton’s bolder manner, hardier 
beauty, and less sensitive nature were more 
easily understood and enjoyed by him. And 
yet he had thought very much of Mary at 
one time, and had deemed that he was him- 
self growing more delicate and sensitive un- 
der the stimulus of her regard for him. He 
could not feel certain, either, that Grace’s for- 
tune had, or that it had not, been the deter- 
mining force which had caused him finally 
to ask her hand in marriage. Why should 
he trouble himself to settle such a useless 
question? If Mary’s lovely face still haunt- 
ed him, it was only a mark of the largeness 
of his heart, and the strength of his friend- 
ship. Even when she was alive, her absent 
face was continually shining in upon his 
mind with a power and sweetness which al- 
most exceeded that of her actual presence, 
and in idealizing her, how easy he had found 
it to idealize everything else! Jotham some- 
times smiled as he remembered what a moon- 
struck lad he had once been. Hence he was 
always charitable to gushing young lovers, 
and always insisted that they would get over 
it, and be all right again. 

Outwardly, Deacon and Mrs. Brown were 
certainly a model pair, industrious, affection- 
ate and benevolent. Both were leaders in 
the church, and in the life of the village. 

Mrs. Brown had always kept the manage- 
ment of her money entirely in her own hands, 
and the Deacon had felt a certain satisfac- 
tion in having her do this. His hearty ace 
quiescence in this arrangement seemed to 
himself to furnish a complete denial and ref- 
utation of that suspicion which troubled them 
both. Moreover, Grace never seemed to 
mistrust him, and was a pecuniary partner, 
without security, in most of his enterprises. 

Mrs. Brown’s property consisted in part of 
a number of houses, in one of which the 
Shaws had been living at the time of Mary’s 
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death. By a strange freak of malicious for- 
tune, just a few days before the morning on 
which our story opens, she had had occasion 
to order some alterations to be made in this 
house. Out from between the leaves of an 
old book slipped a paper which proved to be 
a letter from Jotham Brown to Mary Shaw. 
The missive contained nothing inconsistent 
with what I have already set forth, anda mo- 
ment’s cool thought would have convinced 
Grace that it told her nothing which she 
had not already known; but it seemed to her 
as she read it a confirmation of all her 
fears. 

From this account, the reader can judge 
for himself why it was that Mrs, Brown, when 
her husband presented his business schemes 
so engagingly, smiled as if entirely ignorant 
of his wishes, and expressed the hope that he 
might obtain the money “ somewhere.” 

Deacon Brown kept a smile upon his face 
until he was out of sight of home, and then 
let his features manage themselves. They at 
once assumed a vexed expression, which, af- 
ter all, was more pleasant than the painful 
smile which had preceded. He wondered 
what had caused Grace to be thus wilfully 
blind to his wishes. What had he said or 
done during the last few days to displease 
her? Hecould not think. Indeed, he had 
been unusually gracious, anticipating his ap- 
proaching necessity. Alas, Jotham! it is 
only that sore which has been thirty years un- 
healed that pains your good wife now. It 
is a hand which has been thirty years in the 
grave that is disarranging the pieces upon 
the board in this game which you are play- 
ing. Stop wrinkling your brows, Jotham, 
for you will discover nothing by your trou- 
bled musings. 

At last Deacon Brown lifted his eyes from 
the pavement, and gave up his fruitless spec- 
ulations. ‘The scene upon which he looked 
was very animated and pleasing. Upton 
was a large and flourishing village ; and near 
ly all of the male population, and some of 
the ladies, seemed to be out of doors. It 
was about eleven o’clock on a bright May 
morning. It struck Deacon Brown that he 
had never before seen the stores and side- 
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walks so full, and he explained it by the fact 
that the weather had been bad for several 
days preceding. 

A strolling musician had just taken his 
stand before the little park which stood in 
the center of the town at the crossing of the 
two principal streets. The dress and gener- 
al appearance of this wandering minstre] 
were so strange that a crowd was soon col- 
lected, and even Deacon Brown stopped for 
a moment to observe him. His attire sug- 
gested nothing so much as a crazy quilt, such 
a mixture was it of all possible shapes and 
colors. Many of the bright patches upon 
his coat seemed unnecessary, and had 
probably been put on only to increase the 
strange medley of his plumage. His face 
was remarkably genial and interesting, and 
every looker-on felt drawn to him at once. 
Even the strangeness of his garments did 
not cause any merriment as soon as the spec- 
tators beheld his face. He was incessantly 
active, turning his head this way and that, 
and welcoming with a smile every new-com- 
er who joined the group of which he was the 
center. The instrument of his trade was an 
old violin, from which he brought forth the 
most charming tones. After each tune, or 
group of tunes, he would stop and exchange 
a few bantering words with the delighted 
crowd. He seemed to have forgotten en- 
tirely that seducing of loose coins from the 
pockets of his auditors, which is not usually 
overlooked by gentlemen of his profession. 

““Walk up, gentlemen, walk up. I will 
do my best to please you, my very best. 
Come, now, what shall it be? Name your 
favorite pieces, gentlemen, and I will play 
them.” 

It must have been the confidence inspired 
by the genial minstrel that led his auditors 
to follow his directions in perfectly good 
faith, and to ask for those melodies which 
were actuaily dearest to their individual 
hearts. Certainly, the pathetic tunes for 
which they asked him bore a great contrast 
to the hearty, happy manner in which his of- 
fer had been made. But as their requests 
were uttered, the face of the fiddler at once 


assumed a sympathetic sadness. At last Jo- 
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tham Brown, moved by an irresistible im- 
pulse, asked for an old tune of former days. 
It was a simple, plaintive love-song, which 
he had not heard played or sung during all 
the thirty years that had elapsed since death 
hushed the voice of the sweet singer, Mary 
The minstrel searched Jotham’s very 
heart, with a piercing yet kindly glance. He 
then took up his violin, and played through 
all the pieces in the order of the requests, 
lingering longest over the one which Jotham 
had named, and adding to it some beautiful 
variations. 

After the strains of the music ceased 
sounding, a silence of several moments fell 
upon the company. Chords had been stirred 
in the breasts of many besides Jotham, which 
had not vibrated for years. During the still- 
ness, the restless player scanned the faces of 
his audience, as if waiting for some signal to 
proceed. At length he seemed satisfied that 
the right moment had arrived, and, lowering 
his instrument, he addressed them in grave, 
kindly tones. 

“T am sorry, gentlemen, that you are so 
sad. One would think that you have all 
been crossed in love, instead of being for 
the most part, as I should judge, married 
men and women. I assure you that such a 
collection of the pathetic love-songs of the 
last generation has not been played upon this 
old fiddle for many a day. My heart has 
felt the same sadness which you reveal as 
Truly, 


Shaw. 


dwelling deep in your own breasts. 
men and women are brothers and sisters in 
more ways than they themselves know. My 
xood friends, I have obeyed all of your re- 
juests ; will you please grant me one favor? 
I wish to ask every one of you who has eith- 
er loved one that he did not marry, or mar- 
ried one that he did not love, to follow after 
me. I will play over for you these tunes 
which we all love, and we will all walk on 
together in brotherly sympathy.” 

As soon as he had finished uttering this 
most remarkable invitation, he started down 
the main street of the village, followed by 
almost all of the company which had been 
listening to him. ‘Those who remained be- 
hind were for the most part urchins who 
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should have been in school; though a few 
simple couples of mature years, who had 
been puzzled by the words of the player, now 
stood stock-still, gazing after the retreating 
procession in blank amazement. 

It is not necessary to suppose that all who 
hastened after the minstrel belonged to that 
class of persons whom he had requested to 
follow him. Indeed, it is strange that curi- 
osity alone did not cause every one of his 
hearers to go along with him. Moreover, 
the stranger was an unusually fine musician, 
and played the old tunes with a delicate sym- 
pathy which entranced everybody. We can- 
not wonder, then, that his auditors walked 
eagerly after him ; many of them, perhaps, 
without clearly apprehending the meaning 
of his invitation. 

The good people of Upton were aston- 
ished as they beheld the strange procession 
and its more remarkable leader parading 
through their main street. Incessantly ac- 
tive, marching with his feet, playing with his 
hands, wriggling his body, and turning his 
head this way and that, his motions suggest- 
ed those of a brilliantly colored snake; but 
the sight of his honest, cheerful face at once 
banished the thought. 

The little company soon began to grow. 
In almost every group of people which they 
passed, the fiddler beckoned or nodded to 
one or more of the members. Those to 
whom he signaled in this manner quickly 


joined their friends who were already in the 
There was no reason why they 
should hesitate to do so, for many of the 
best citizens of Upton were now in the 


procession. 


throng which followed the musician. In- 
deed, the parti-colored stranger seemed to 
be somewhat exclusive and aristocratic in his 
tastes ; for his troop contained far more of 
the wealth and fashion of Upton than of its 
poverty ; and he did not invite into his train 
a single member of a large group of working 
men and women who were assembled at the 
corner of a small side street gazing upon him. 
They might have thought that the whole pa- 
geant represented some freak of their more 
fortunate neighbors, and could not concern 
them, had it not been that some of the worst 
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vagabonds in the village were scattered 
throughout the marching company. 

Since the more respectable paraders must 
soon wake up to the absurdity of the whole 
thing, and abandon this sport for the serious 
business of life, let us take a hurried glance 
at this impromptu assembly before they scat- 
ter. Next to Jotham Brown walks his pas- 
tor, the Rev. Mr. Shinewell, who joined him 
at the last corner. Mr. Shinewell is a rising 
young clergyman, who has lately brought 
home a blooming bride, the daughter of an 
ex-governor of the State. Few men in a 
place like Upton can have such prospects as 
are his, yet a deep melancholy now rests up- 
on his handsome face. Usually he showers 
smiles upon all whom he meets. Which is 
the real man and which the counterfeit? 
Are both equally genuine? Surely no one 
who listened to Mr. Shinewell’s sermon last 
Sabbath upon saving faith, can doubt that he 
is a good man. 

Deacon White, whose mingled goodness 
and simplicity often make his associates 
smile, was talking with Mr. Shinewell about 
the work of the church when the musician 
passed them. He was a little startled when 
his pastor left him to enter the receding 
crowd. But he is too accustomed to uncer- 
emonious treatment from his superiors in sta- 
tion to be very much surprised at the abrupt 
departure of his spiritual leader, and he hur- 
ries home to dinner. He is eager, also, to 
tell all about the strange spectacle to Mrs 
White, from whom he keeps nothing. She, 
in turn, aids and abets him in all his schemes, 
and especially in those impracticable notions 
which provoke the mirth of his comrades. 
Deacon White is truly a singularman. Had 
his eyes been good he would have recognized 
all his fellow-deacons in the troop which fol- 
lowed the stranger. 

There is not a man in the marching com- 
pany whose face bears exactly the expression 
to which his friends are accustomed. In ev- 
ery case it seems as if a surface layer of ex- 
pression has been removed from the face; 
letting the observer behold a more natural 
countenance, a more genuine and complete 
soul revelation, than persons of good breed- 
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ing are accustomed to see in their friends, or 
expose to them. Notice Jotham Brown, in 
particular. All the unusual sadness in his 
face cannot conceal a new dignity and sim- 
plicity of expression. The manly carriage of 
his head, his firm step and his truthful coun- 
tenance, all seem to say that he means to let 
no deceit or shadow of untruth taint his fu- 
ture life. I say future life, for there is a hu- 
mility with all this which indicates that he 
has some confessions to make before his life 
can have a new and a true beginning. It 
must be the old tune that is helping Jotham. 
He sees the mild eyes of Mary Shaw shining 
upon his soul and approving his new re- 
solves. 

All that I have said of the men was equal- 
ly true of the women, for, strangely enough, 
a few ladies accepted the fiddler’s invitation. 
A visitor who came into Upton the ollow- 
ing summer, and who tried hard to ascertain 
all the facts connected with the scenes which 
I am describing, declared that he could not 
find a single family in Uptonin which eith- 
er the husband or wife did not have an op- 
portunity to join the impromptu procession. 

The company had at last reached a piace 
on the main street where the houses ceased. 
This point was about a mile from the part 
at which they had started, and the road here 
entered a wood composed of large chestnut 
and oak trees. The fiddler was playing again 
the air which Jotham loved. As soon as it 
was completed he stopped marching, raised 
his bow and turned about, facing his follow- 
ers. Gesturing with his bow, and smiling 
like a gracious prince upon his temporary 
subjects, he addressed them a few words of 
farewell. 

“T am sorry, friends, that I cannot stay 
longer with you. I have enjoyed greatly 
playing the old tunes for you and hearing 
them with you. ‘They are very dear to me. 
They always seem to me to be whispering, 
‘Be true! be true! be true! Never deny or 
disown that which you have once been. 
Never forget one whom you have once loved.’ 
Truth toward the living and the present, 
dear friends, can never demand falsehood 
toward the dead andthe past. Now, good- 
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bye, all. I have money enough for my pres- 
ent needs, and your kindness has been pleas- 
anter to me than coins; so I will not pass 
around my hat. Remember me whenever 
you recall the old tunes or hear them played.” 

Waving his bow with airy grace, and whis- 
pering something which could not be heard, 
but which some of his audience afterward de- 
clared to have been a benediction, he turned 
on his heel and disappeared in the wood. The 
flickering spots of sunlight and shadow which 
covered the ground, the variegated soil of the 
forest, and the corrugated tree-trunks, all 
harmonized well with the parti colored gar- 
ments and the writhing form of the stranger. 
He almost seemed to some to melt away in- 
to the ground, or to dissolve among the trees, 
rather than to walk away; and he disappear- 
ed so rapidly that he was not long seen by 
any one. 

No one thought of following him. All 
accepted his words as a final farewell. After 
his departure they all stood gazing at each 
other, as if awaking from a dream. Each 
man seemed now to ascertain for the first 
time who had been his comrades. Even 
Deacon Brown and his minister did not ap- 
pear to realize until now that they had been 
walking side by side. 

lhe habit of falsehood was so strong with 
some, that they soon began to explain away 
their presence in the company. One man 
declared that he had never in his life before 
felt such irresistible curiosity as that which 
drove him to follow the fiddler, in the hope 
of learning more about such a remarkable 
man. The village music-teacher declared 
that such a concert was worth more than a 
short walk, and that the tones which the 
stranger evoked from the old violin were as 
pure as those of the wood-thrush. Rev. Mr. 
Shinewell explained to Deacon Brown, in 
the hearing of the whole company, that such 
a phenomenal peyonage as they had seen 
could not be without interest to one whose 
profession compelled him to search into the 
mysteries of the human breast. He would 
have continued in this strain, but Jotham 
gave him a look of incredulity which silenced 
his glib tongue, for once, in the midst of a 
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sentence, and brought a blush to his smiling 
face. No others spoke after the poor suc- 
cess of Mr. Shinewell; but in silent groups 
they all wandered back to the village. 

And what was the result to Upton and its 
citizens of all this strange serio-comic per- 
formance? Was it only the theme of a day’s 
talk and then forgotten? Certainly the con- 
sequences to Jotham Brown were lasting and 
beneficent. Mrs. Brown was more than ap- 
peased, she wept in sympathy, when Jotham 
that evening opened his heart to her. This 
may seem very strange, when we consider 
that the first thing he revealed was that love 
for Mary Shaw, the mere suspicion of which 
had vexed her life for thirty years ; but when 
a man speaks from such a full soul as did 
Jotham that night, he never gives offense. 
Moreover, he had much to say in praise of 
her wifely obedience and faithfulness during 
their wedded life; and she felt more sure 
than ever of his hearty respect and faithful 
tenderness, now that she knew that his heart’s 
deepest love had never been hers and could 
never be. Perhaps it was the feeling that 
he was not entirely frank with her, that had 
been the real trouble in the minds of both. 
And then she had her confessions to make, 
too, into which we will not inquire; and 
“confession is good for the soul.” The sun 
which rose upon Upton the following morn- 
ing saw a new life begin in the family of 
Jotham Brown—a life of mutual trust and 
truthfulness. 

I am not well acquainted with what oc- 
curred under the other roofs of the village ; 
but it may have been that similar scenes 
were elsewhere enacted. At any rate, there 
were many altered faces in Upton after the 
visit of the fiddler, and many altered lives. 
An atmosphere of greater simplicity and gen- 
uineness seemed to pervade the whole place. 
Deacon White and a few men like him found 
themselves looked up to and honored for 
their transparency of character, instead of 
being set aside with respectful smiles. Mr. 
Shinewell's sermons were not such great ef- 
forts as they had formerly been ; as he grew 
to speak more from the heart, there was not 
so much need of effort in speaker or hearers. 
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But he became dearer to his people every vestigators who could not tell the difference 
day, and far more helpful. between an angel and an escaped lunatic. 

The visitor already mentioned, who after- At any rate, whether we consider his sugges- 
wards investigated the matter, became con- tion to be reasonable or absurd, it resulted 
vinced that the strange musician was a super- from the only attempt at a complete inves- 
natural being, as he could not find any other tigation of these occurrences that was ever 
trace of him after the most painstaking made. For myself, I prefer not to offer an 
search. Almost everybody laughed at such explanation, but to leave each reader to form 
an absurd and unscientific hypothesis; while his own conclusions. 


some made biting remarks about learned in- Albert H. Tolman. 
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Ir is not generally known that in the year nobility were haughty, warlike, illiterate ; 
1516 a brother of the King of Scotland, hav- border ruffians, who plundered their neigh- 
ing taken the vows of a Franciscan monk, bors when the country chanced to be at peace. 
came to America asa missionary tothe Indi- The long struggle for national existence 
ans. No historian tells his name; yet he came through which Scotland had passed, had ag- 
only thirty years before the birth of the first gravated the natural reserve of the peopleinto 
who mentions him. If Herrera had not been suspicion and isolation; and in the one year 
careless, the tale would have been a thread- to which this sketch is restricted, 1516, the 
luxurious appointments and courtly polish of 


bare subject generations ago ; but he left it 
half told, and it passed out of the realm of the French whom the Duke of Albany had 
brought with him some months before, when 
he came from the land of his education to 
the place of his duties as regent, were jarring 


the historic into the misty country of the 
picturesque, where it has been forgotten. Be- 
fore reading the story of this lost prince in 
the new light we hope to have thrown upon with the homely life and shy pride of the 
its mystery, we must turn for a moment to Scots. He was a reasonably upright man, 
see what manner of world it was from which who had made the mistake of bringing con- 
this Scotch nobleman turned away three hun- tinental ideas of despotism to rule over the 
dred and seventy years ago. least tamable community onearth. A legate 

The period to which his life belongs was of Leo x. was establishing monasteries of 
one of the great epochs of the world; one of the Franciscan order in the country rather 


the times in which the mighty powers that 
were seething in human hearts broke through 
the crust of old customs, and wrenched the 
forests of centuries from their roots, rushing 
hot over dust and ashes and decay like the 
passions of a man in the strength of his 
youth, headlong, destructive, burning, but 
alive. ‘The Roman Catholic Church stirred 
in its luxurious sleep with a dream of reform, 
and made vague resolutions before the New 
Year morning which was to dawn, when the 
thoughts of a monk in Germany should be 
ready to alter the Christian world. 

In Scotland, our hero’s native land, the 


slowly, for only nine were reported as suc- 
cessfully incorporated after the legates of 
several preceding popes had given to the task 
many years of toil. The Queen-mother, an- 
gry at not being allowed to rule the kingdom 
alone, had gone back to England, where she 
was trying to induce her brother, Henry vuit., 
to rouse himself to right her, while her baby 
son was strictly guarded in Scotland, lest she 
should steal him England. Albany, 
weary of the cold, poor country, had taken a 
vacation for refreshment into favorite 

Lord Home, the only 
who had survived the 


into 


his 
France this summer. 
man of distinction 
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Battle of Flodden three years before, was 
civen the form of a trial, and beheaded on 
the same day as his sentence was pronounced, 
the victim of the hatred of an archbishop. 
In Spain, Ferdinand the Catholic had just 
died, leaving his realms to the young Arch- 
duke Charles, and the regency to Cardinal 
\imenez. The Inquisition had been estab- 
lished in the country for many years, and 
the Cardinal himself was Grand - Inquisitor. 
He was as conscientious a man as the con- 
fessor of medizeval royalty could be, and as 
broad a statesman as a Franciscan monk 
might be. The stern Order of Minors was 
spreading in this soil, more fruitful than Scot- 
land for monastic life; and it was to this 
branch of the great Franciscan family that 
the lost hero of the mission of 1516 belonged. 
Its name implied the place its followers had 
chosen, at least among the devotees of the 
The friars were bound by oaths of the 
They might 


faith. 
most extraordinary strictness. 
never ride on horseback, never possess prop- 
erty, never have any luxuries of living; they 
must keep a lenten diet all the year round, 
must labor for their bread, and if labor failed, 
beg; and sufferance was the badge of all 
their tribe. Its founder, Francis of Paolo, 
had been dead only nine years, yet this or- 
der numbered four hundred and fifty houses 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
lhe University of Alcala was busy this year 
with the favorite scheme of its founder, the 
Cardinal, which was the translation of the 
Scriptures into Latin. The New Testament 
was finished in 1514, but its publication was 
held back until the whole Bible was ready, 
which the Cardinal never lived to see. The 
work was not completed until 1522, after fif- 
teen years of labor, and contained in its six 
volumes, dedicated to Leo x., the Old Tes- 
tament in Hebrew, with the Chaldean para- 
phrase of the Pentateuch, the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, the New Tes- 
tament in Greek, and the Latin Vulgate trans- 
lation of the whole, with a Hebrew diction- 
ary and other supplementary matter. It is 
known as the Complutensian Polyglot Bible. 
from the Latin name of Alcala. On account 


of the delay mentioned, the first edition of 
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the Christian Scriptures ever offered to the 
world was published this year by Erasmus, 
containing the Greek, with a corrected Latin 
translation. 

Leo x. was Pope of Rome, a man of re- 
fined talented, and still 


taste, generous, 


young; to religion he made no pretensions 


whatever. He was a member of the family 
of Medici, which had recently been restored 
to favor in Florence, amidst the plaudits of 
the fickle citizens. 

Luther, at the Augustine Church in Wit- 
tenberg, was this year defending his doctrine 
of justification by faith. With some of the mys- 
tical and scholastic ideas still influencing his 
mind, his thoughts were turning to a great and 
general reform within the mother church. 
Vhe powerful mind, reverent towards author- 
ity and modest in its strength, was fixing its 
eyes upon whatsoever things were true and 
whatsoever things were pure so earnestly, 
that the great effort with which he cast aside 
afterwards all his bonds was a fitting end 
to the long thoughts of this thirty-third year 
of his life. 

France at this time took a step backward 
in religious history, for Francis 1. obliged 
the French Parliament and University of 
Paris to accede to Leo x.’s demand that the 
Pragmatic Sanction which had relieved the 
country from papal interference and papal 
taxes, giving it a national church, should be 
replaced by a so-called Concordat, which 
practically abolished this freedom. The king 
succeeded with difficulty, and the two bodies 
entered a sorrowful and solemn protest. 

Religion all over Europe was at a low 
state, tending on its better side to a worship 
of taste, and a substitution of curious or 
splendid matter for the lost simplicity of the 
spirit ; on its worse side to rapacious greed, 
or deplorable ignorance and superstition. 
The first phase showed itself in the decora- 
tion of magnificent cathedrals, the patronage 
of art lavished at the time by the pope and 
the more devout of the churchmen and 
kings, and a zeal for the collection of relics. 
Frederick of Saxony, for example, gathered 
five thousand and five such “ particles” for a 
church he founded in Wittenberg. The 
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worship of the Virgin was carried on to an 
extravagant excess, some prayer-books of the 
time naming her in the Gloria before the 
Father and the Son. The worse side was 
shown in the illiteracy and unchastity of the 
clergy, which becatne a byword of reproach. 
The friars almost never read the Scrip- 
tures or preached from them. The intoler- 
able heat of purgatory, the value of indul- 
gences, the efficacy of relics, the giving of 
money to monasteries, the power of the 
Church, and the influence of the saints over 
God, were the favorite subjects with the 
more serious of the priests. Leprosy was 
very common among them. Livings were 
held by deformed men, imbeciles, infants, 
boys, and those grown old in wickedness. 
Columbus gravely said that he who possessed 
money had the power of transporting souls 
into paradise ; and it was not strange that 
the Indians believed that the Spaniard’s 
God was gold. 

But in other hearts than Luther’s there 
was felt more deeply the need of reform, and 
men were doing in their different ways much 
isolated work to that end. Cardinal Am- 
boise, in the face of bitter opposition from 
the monks, was pushing monastic reform in 
France; Ximenez, stern to himself as to 
others, was urging the pure ascetic life in 
Spain ; Cordeliers were carrying the Gospel 
to the Indies ; and Ignatius Loyola, changed 
in heart and life by his wound at Pampeluna 
three years before, was organizing a greater 
army than any in which he had served—the 
mighty Society of Jesus. 

Fantastic and unreal time as it was, there is 
a certain grandeur in the conception of the 
other world and this being one vast com- 
munity of the living and the dead, so near to 
each other that the souls of the sinful might 
be relieved from torture in the unseen land 
by the aid of gold poured out by their living 
friends, and that the souls of the good were 
prevailing with God to show mercy to the 
erring who still lived. 

The rulers of Europe in this year were 
many of them young. The Pope was not 
forty ; Henry vill. was twenty-five ; Francis 
1, of France was twenty-two ; Charles, King 
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of Spain, Naples, Sicily, and the Nether- 
lands, was sixteen; James v.of Scotland was 
three years old. Impulse, passion, hasty legis- 
lation, magnificent war, love, and jealousy 
were the youthful powers riding over Europe 
—these boy kings, Protectors of the Chris- 
tian Faith, Defenders of the Faith, Most 
Christian and Most Catholic. 

The chairs in the universities were held 
by Franciscans who were divided up into 
sects, disputing among themselves and extol- 
ling Aristotle, whom none of them under- 
stood. Eveninthe University of Paris—the 
queen of such institutions—there was not 
found one man, a few years later, who could 
quote the Scripture enough to dispute with 
Luther. Science, as we understand it, was 
almost unknown. Astrology and witchcraft 
were universally believed in, and people 
trembled before portents of ill, Paracelsus, 
prince of quackery, was ruling over medicine 
and prescribing for Erasmus. But in science, 
as in all other things, it was the hour before 
the dawn. The monk Copernicus, up in the 
north, had been writing for nine years on his 
“Revolution of the Celestial Bodies,” divid- 
ing his time conscientiously and exactly be- 
tween his divine duties, his making of medicine 
for the poor, and his astronomical studies. 
England, France, and Scotland were begin- 
ning to build navies. Venice, asa great trad- 
ing republic, was in its glory ; the Turks were 
warlike and successful in the East. In this 
year Sir Thomas More, on an embassy for the 
King to the low countries, was publishing 
his political romance, “ Utopia,” and pining 
for his wife and children at home in Chelsea. 
Machiavelli, out of office, yet consulted by 
Leo x. on matters of government, was ap- 
plying his restless intellect to poetry in the 
country. 

The greater artists of the Renaissance were 
living. Correggio at twenty-two was painting 
altar-pieces in his native village and dream- 
ing of fame ; ‘Titian at thirty-nine had just 
refused the golden opportunity of his life— 
Leo’s invitation to Rome—and had unam- 
bitiously elected to stay on painting scrip- 
tural pictures in Venice. Albrecht Diirer, in 
the prime of life, was busy this year on his 
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“Christ in the Mount of Olives,” perfecting 
in it his art of etching. Michael Angelo, his 
career just opening into its splendid flower, 
was working on the mausoleum of Pope 
Julius 11, and creating in imagination the 
Moses which was to recall the features of his 
warlike patron, the dead pontiff; while 
Raphael, appointed the year before director 
of the building of the new St. Peter’s, was 
painting in 1516 the Vatican frescoes. Tin- 
toretto was achild,and Da Vinci, an old man, 
transplanted into France, was dying at Fon- 
tainebleau. Not only at the greatest church 
in the world was architectural progress. 
Some of the finest towers were rising at the 
time—Chartres, Antwerp, Milan, and the 
central tower of Canterbury. The choir of 
Freiburg was just finished, and St. Ulrich, in 
Augsburg, was in process of construction. 

All the power of the glorious intellects of 
the age, all the genius of the masters in art 
whose like the world may never see again, 
all the poetry and romance and imagination 
of the vast mental activity of the time, were 
flung with lavish prodigality upon one ob- 
ject—the splendid but corrupt Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Like a shrine built in rever- 
ent gratitude over a fountain of healing 
water, it had been increased and enriched 
until the covering had become the reality; 
the spring, choked with the stones of cere- 
mony and overgrown with the weeds of old 
customs and corruptions, flowed hidden and 
forgotten, while the temple over its head was 
hung with jewels, adorned with paintings, 
and blooming with flowers. The time had 
come when the living water must break 
through, rending away in its path much that 
was «esthetic and lovely with association. 
For the need of the whole earth was too 
strong to wait for the life to come up which 
was beneath the forms. 


SucH is the setting, but the picture has 
faded with time. It is pleasant to restore 
the painting in this splendid frame ; to clear 
away the smoke and dust of centuries from 
the face of this old man in a monk’s brown 
hood: but the richness of suggestion, the 
vagueness and shadow which show its age, 
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these we will leave, for the charm of the pic- 
ture is in them, and we would not make 
them less a part of it, even if we could. 

Our hero was a part of the all-embracing 
Church. Inthe year 1516 Cardinal Ximenez, 
who was a member of the same order, the 
great Franciscan family, was, as we have 
said, regent of Spain by the will of the Most 
Catholic Ferdinand, who died in January; 
and the strong intellect of the ascetic Cardi- 
nal was battling with age, disease, and a 
turbulent and haughty nobility, jealous of the 
power given to a priest. The heir of the 
throne, afterwards the Emperor Charles v., 
was but sixteen years old, and was living in the 
Netherlands; while his mother, the Queen 
Joanna, shut up in a castle in Spain, lay 
upon the cold floor of her room day and 
night in the melancholy of madness. Just 
before the year opened, however, Las Casas, 
the Indians’ friend, indignant beyond endur- 
ance at the cruelties of his countrymen in the 
West Indies, had arrived in Spain to lay the 
facts before the King. Ferdinand told him 
he had no time to look into the matter, 
whereupon Las Casas applied his energies 
to convincing the King’s Dominican con- 
fessor of the truth, and through him Ferdi- 
nand soon informed the philanthropist that 
he would talk with him fully on the subject. 
He died, however, before the conversation 
took place, elusive to the last. Las Casas 
then thought of going to Flanders to see 
Charles, but Ximenez dissuaded him, saying 
he would attend to the case himself. The 
Cardinal at this time, and for some years pre- 
ceding, had had much at heart the conver- 
sion of the Indians, and wisely did he apply 
himself to the matters Las Casas laid before 
him. 

That the Franciscan and Dominican friars 
did not work well together in the New World 
had been no secret for several years. The 
Franciscans believed the Indians were to be 
governed only by subjection ; the Domini- 
cans, with the eloquent and passionate Mon- 
tesino urging them on, refused to give the 
sacrament to the owner of a single Indian 
slave. Montesino himself braved the rage 
of the lawless and reckless community of 
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Spaniards, and thundered from the pulpit of 
San Domingo denunciations of their cruelty. 

Ximenez decided to send commissioners 
to oversee the affairs of Hispaniola, and he 
showed his wisdom in not selecting them 
from either of these two great monastic fam- 
ilies, but from the Order of St. Jerome, hop- 
ing thus to obtain an impartial inquiry. The 
General of the Order named, at his request, 
twelve good men and true, and from this 
number three were chosen, all priors of mon- 
asteries. ‘Their power was to be almost un- 
limited. Las Casas, with the title Protector 
of the Indians, was to go with them, and 
laws were made for them to carry out; among 
others, the liberation of all Indians whose 
masters were not residents of America, the 
building of villages for the natives near the 
mines where they had to work, the appoint- 
ment of a priest for every village, the erec- 
tion of hospitals, the lessening of hours of 
labor in the mines, the recognition of the 
Indians’ right to two-thirds of the gold taken 
out, and the king one-third ; only the canni- 
bal Caribs were to be made slaves hence- 
forth; and any Spaniard oppressing the 
friendly Indians was to be punished with 
death, the deposition of the natives being 
admitted. It was at this time, when Xime- 
nez had arranged the affairs of the New 
World on paper, that the hero of this brief 
history appears. 

Father Remi, a Franciscan, had worked in 
the West Indies as a missionary some five 
years, when, the laborers being few, and 
the field out of all proportion to their num- 
bers, he went to Europe for recruits. It was 
in Picardy that he succeeded in finding forty 
monks from different monasteries there who 
were willing to go, and this prince of Scot- 
land was one of them. He went from that 
picturesque part of France where romance 
died last and lingeringly. Picardy as well as 
Provence was in the Middle Ages a fitting 
background for the Courts of Love, and all 
the serious absurdities which belonged to the 
development of the one emotion for which 
the cultivated world seemed to live. ‘The 
alternative was a monastery. Yet the lov- 


ers and monks of Picardy were French- 
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men, and this hero of ours was Scotch; an 
incongruous abode the gay province must 
have been to the reserved Northman, since 
he left it voluntarily for an unknown world 
when he was old. He is ushered upon the 
stage by the historian without flourish, and 
dismissed in a few lines. We know that it 
was an old, gray-haired man who went on this 
strange voyage ; a man of noble aspect, and 
the air of one accustomed to authority ; and 
that his virtues were more conspicuous than 
his high birth. Perhaps, if they had not been, 
Herrera would have mentioned his name. 

Ximenez received this Scotch nobleman 
and his French companions with much dis- 
tinction, and provided amply for their ac- 
commodation. One ship was found insuffi- 
cient for all the friars the Cardinal wished to 
send with the commissioners, so a second 
was made ready, upon which Las Casas em- 
barked. ‘The ships sailed from Seville, St. 
Martin’s Day, Nov. 10, 1516. 

Having seen him start upon his voyage 
across the sea, we will now turn to inquire 
who he could have been. A difficulty meets 
us at the very threshold of the subject, in the 
fact that no brother of any of the Stuart 
Kings of Scotland was at this time missing. 
The records of the period in that rude North 
country are very meager, and there is little 
inducement to any one in modern times to 
write a history of Scotland. Each of the old 
chroniclers often contradicts the others in 
the most important of the few items of infor- 
mation they possess, and the fact that the 
public records, carried away to London by 
Cromwell, and returned by Charles 11., were 
lost with the ship off Holy Isle on the home- 
ward passage, does not present an encour- 
aging prospect even to the patient research 
of our own age. ‘The country was in 1516 
one of those woful realms “ whose king is a 
child.” 


months old, having been crowned after the 


James v. was three years and a few 


probable death of his father, James tv., at 
Flodden, in 1513. 

In truth, the latter king is the nearest ap- 
proach to a missing prince that this time 
can furnish, as the contemporary historians 
assert that it was the Laird of Bonehard 
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whose mutilated body was dragged from the 
field by the English, and carried into Eng- 
land instead of his. But as he was only forty- 
one at the time, he could not be called an 
aged man three years after, even if he had 
elected to go to America in the place of Je- 
rusalem, as was currently believed. There- 
fore, we must go back a generation more, 
and look at the brother of James im. He 
had but two. One, the Duke of Albany, 
rebelled against him, and went to France; 
but unfortunately for us, his death seems 
unquestionably to have taken place, after an 
evil career, in a tourney, where a thrust from 
he lance of one of the French princes put 
iim beyond the reach of our inquiry. The 
younger, the Earl of Mar, was bled to death 
while ill, either accidentally, or by order of 
James IIL, in superstitious terror at a proph- 
ecy that a lion should be devoured by its 
whelps. The father of these three sons, 
King James 1, died before he was thirty, 
killed by a gun explosion in the storming of 
a border castle, where his gay young French 
wife bravely continued the siege until the 
fortress was taken. James 11., from what we 
can gather through the scanty accounts of 
him, seems to have been a respectable man, 
nterested in his new artillery, and only giv- 
occasional bursts of ill temper ; as when 
cut the Gordian knot of his difficulties 
ith the house of Douglas by stabbing its 
hief. But he was not a dreamer and fa- 
tic like his son, nor a man of pleasure like 
his grandson. 

Hut although the royal line furnishes, so 
ras history tells us, no venerable prince for 
he Franciscan Order and America, there is 

aman whom it is possible for him to have 
been. Grant, as we all must who know any- 
thing of them, the stately disregard of trifles 
h marked the methods of the earlier 
Spanish historians, and we shall not be sur- 
rised if it were the King’s érother-in-law 
To call him the 


whi 


whom the writer meant. 
King’s brother was quite near enough to the 

th for all purposes in Spain, and sounded 
Now, James 111.’s brother-in-law zs 
; at least, his end is not known. He 


s Thomas, son of Lord Boyd, a handsome 
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youth just growing into manhood, the com- 
panion of the boy-King of sixteen, when this 
royal friend gave him his sister, the Princess 
Mary for a bride, and made the Island of 
Arran into an earldom for him. This was 
in 1467. 

The Boyds had practically ruled the King 
from his babyhood. Young Arran was sent 
by James in the next year to England, France, 
Spain, Denmark, Burgundy, Savoy, Bre- 
tagne, and other countries, as one of the com- 
missioners to select a bride for himself. The 
decision fell upon Margaret, Princess of 
Denmark, and the commissioners were to 
bring home the bride in the spring or sum- 
mer following. Arran left Denmark to take 
the papers of settlement for his King to sign, 
and it is probable that while he was gone 
King Christian of Denmark and the com- 
missioners talked over the gay, fortunate 
young noble, and decided that he had more 
of the world’s favors than was well for him. 
Jealous tongues at home also had poisoned 
the King’s mind, but his fickleness will never 
be quite understood, unless the intoxication 
that followed the first taste of unlimited 
power may account for it. In the summer 
following, the girlish bride, whose father’s 
impoverished exchequer could not pay her 
dowry without mortgaging the Shetland Isies, 
arrived in state, escorted by Arran and the 
other commissioners. (As this dowry has 
never yet been paid, it is a curious point in 
law whether if the sum with interest were 
offered by Denmark, Scotland would now 
have to give up those islands.) But before 
the bridal party landed, as the ships lay at 
anchor in the Forth at night, the Princess 
Mary escaped from the palace and went on 
board the vessel where Arran was, to tell him 
of the King’s new hatred for him, and that 
they must go somewhere to save his life. 
Frightened and bewildered by the strange- 
ness of it all, the young couple went on board 
another ship, and, before morning, sailed 
They went 


away anywhere from Scotland. 
to the worst possible place, Denmark, and 


immediately afterward to Burgundy. The 
King, furious at the step Arran had taken, 
turned his rage upon those of his family who 
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were within reach. His father and his un- 
cle, Sir Alexander Boyd, were summoned to 
appear and answer charges to be brought 
against them. ‘The father, who was chan- 
cellor of the realm, made a show of resist- 
ance, raised a straggling army, and advanced 
at its head. But his irregular troop dispersed 
at sight of the King’s standard, and left him 
almost alone. He fled, with great difficulty, 
into Northumberland, where, broken down 
by misfortune, he speedily died. Sir Alex- 
ander appeared as he was summoned, and 
no kindliness for the chivalrous old knight, 
who had been his military tutor, held back 
the reckless boy from condemning him to 
be beheaded on an unjust charge of treason. 

While Arran and his wife were in Burgun- 
dy, their two children were born, a boy and 
a girl. James 11. had never given up the 
idea of getting his sister back, and managed 
to decoy her home by a hope she had that 
through her influence with him Arran might 
be pardoned and all be well. It is hardly 
necessary to say that husband and wife never 
met again. A divorce was contrived by the 
King, no one knows how, and after three 
years in Scotland, about which the chroni- 
cles are silent, she was married to Lord Ham- 
ilton, to whom the King was indebted for 
services. Arran’s possessions (as well as his 
father’s) were added to the crown. His son 
did not live to be old. In a feud with the 
Montgomeries he was killed, while still a 
boy. The daughter married and died child- 
less. 

In 1503, James rv. gave the title of Earl 
of Arran to the son of Hamilton and this 
Princess Mary; and only once again does 
she emerge from the dense shadow in which 
most of the Scotch history of the lawless and 
uncivilized times lies hidden. This son had 
been given the charge of guarding Lord 
Howe and his brother, in a castle in Edin- 
burgh; but out of pity for his prisoners, 
charged with treason most unjustly as he 
thought, he had one night gone out of the 
city with them on foot in an attempt to set 
them free. It was then that the Princess 
Mary, in her old age, went to the Regent 
Albany, and pleaded for his forgiveness for 
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her son and the restoration of good feeling 
between them, until she prevailed. Thus, 
as a peacemaker, this woman who had suf- 
fered so much passes out of our sight. 

The husband whom she had left with so 
much hope in her youth, waited in vain for 
the pardon. ‘The last authentic mention of 
him occurs in the Paston Letters, where, in 
1472, John Paston, writing to his brother in 
London, asks him to call upon him there at 
the George Inn, in Lombard Street, and de- 
scribes him as “the most courteous, gentlest, 
wisest, kindest, most companionable, freest, 
largest, and most bountiful knight, my 
Lord, the Earl of Arran who hath married 
the king’s sister of Scotland” ; and again as 
“the devoutest, most perfect, and truest to 
his lady of all the knights that ever I was ac- 
quainted with.” All is uncertain about his 
life after this private testimony to his charac- 
ter. One historian says he entered the ser- 
vice of Charles the Bold, of Burgundy, and 
died in Antwerp ; another, that he wandered 
to Germany, Venice, Naples, and Tuscany, 
where he died; but Buchanan’s account of 
Arran is called by one historian “ unsup- 
ported,” and by another, ‘ malicious”; 
while Ferrerius was a foreigner whose state- 
ments are considered by the Scotch authori- 
ties notoriously unreliable. 

There are but two alternatives: either we 
must question Herrera’s assertion, which no 
historian down to Hefele, in our own day, 
has done in quoting it; or we must provide 
some other prince of Scotland, which, as we 
have shown, isimpossible. The house of 
Hamilton, from the reign of James ml. to 
that of James v., stood next to the throne, 
after the one royal child, and the legitimacy 
of the family might be made to depend, un- 
der the laws of the Roman Catholic church, 
upon the death of Arran being believed. 
Hence the contradictory accounts of histo- 
rians whose interests lay with the families 
whose power might turn upon that event. 
Nothing authentic is known of his end, even 
with all these inducements to its discovery. 

This unhappy brother-in-law of a king 
would have been an old man, between sixty- 
five and seventy at this time, devout and gen 
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tle-natured probably, for he was that in John 
Paston’s eyes when he was still young: his 
wife another’s, his children dead, his posses- 
sions confiscated, an exile and a wanderer 
on the earth, it would not be strange if he 
took the monastic life under which so many 
broken hopes and lost ambitions were buried 
eut of sight, or that some of the brother 
monks from Picardy had told the Spaniards 
who he really was. 

The ship on which he sailed arrived in 
Porto Rico safely. At that place Las Casas 
wished to go the rest of the way’ to San Do- 
mingo (Hayti) upon the Commissioners’ 
vessel, but the friars objected that the odium 
which he had brought upon himself in the 
eyes of the settlers by his course would be 
felt by them also if they came in his imme- 
diate company. They landed at San Domin- 
go, the end of their voyage, December 2oth, 
and went to stay with the Franciscan friars for 
three days. And the records, which omit so 
much that we would know, do not forget to 
say that they were regaled with grapes and 
figs from the monks’ garden. Then the Com- 
missioners went to the palace, where royal de- 
crees were read, stated their authority, and en- 
tered upon their duties and powers. Among 
the earliest matters which occupied them 
was, of course, the religious welfare of the 
community ; and the friars of the different 
orders were distributed among the islands, 
and sent to the neighboring coasts of Cuma- 
naand Darien, now Venezuela and Columbia. 

In the West Indies, at that time, all was 
lawless cupidity and inhumanity on one side, 
suffering and hopeless resentment on the 
other. Columbus had been dead ten years, 
and his son and a troop of cormorant adven- 
turers reigned in his stead. In the year 1516 
an expedition which had started the year be- 
fore was still going through Darien, punish- 
ing the Indian chiefs who had destroyed the 
colony of Santa Cruz, and defied a captain 
sent against them, by so forgetting all pru- 
dence as to take from him the gold of which 
he had possessed himself. For this heinous 
otfence the Governor-General, Davila, a man 
of notorious wickedness who had succeeded 
Halboa, sent another of his captains to deal 
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with the chiefs. At the time Arran landed, 
the Spanish soldiers were passing from one 
Indian village to another, pillaging, burning, 
and making slaves of the inhabitants. The 
leader the next year wrote an account of his 
heroic journey, to be sent to the young king, 
Charles, and his mother, Queen Joanna, in 
Spain, and in this report ingenuously relates 
how he killed, by blows from the guns, great 
numbers of the natives, who were too fright- 
ened at the sight of the Spaniards’ horses to 
stir from where they stood ; how he tortured 
the captives to make them give up gold; and 
how his soldiers dragged a wounded chief 
along the ground in chains, and finally threw 
him to the dogs, which destroyed him. They 
carried a Franciscan monk with them, to 
whom they confessed before battles, and 
who baptized some women and children; but 
the captain adds, with a simple frankness, 
that “not one adult Indian wished to em- 
brace our religion.” On the Day of the 
Transfiguration, he mentions that they mas- 
sacred for six hours. “Your majesty will 
see,” he says piously, after reaching home in 
safety, ‘‘ your Majesty will see by this relation 
that God has, so to speak, led us by the hand, 
and since He has been so favorable to us in 
this life, we must hope that He will be so in 
the other also.” 

In this year, three missionaries were killed 
and eaten by cannibals in the West Indies, 
their garments being used for banners. The 
entire Dominican monastery at Cumana was 
destroyed, and the monks massacred by the 
enraged Indians, to whom the Spanish sol- 
diers had broken an oath, and had carried 
away their chief, his wife and children, as 
slaves. This colony had been a protest re- 
sulting from the preaching and practice of 
Montesimo against the cruelty of the Span- 
iards, and the monks, out of pity and indig- 
nation had left San Domingo, and gained 
the affection of their converts here, when the 
treachery of their countrymen was visited up- 
on them. 

Arran saw great quantities of gold taken 
from the mines by the frail natives, who 
sank and died under the toil ; pearls brought 
up from the Carribean Sea ; fruits and flow- 
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ers of strange kinds growing over his head 
and under his feet. He saw great unknown 
animals roaming on land, and heard tales 
of monsters that lay in wait for those who 
went out upon the sea ; and in the Span- 
iards around him superstitious fears checked 
the bold hands over which conscience held 
no rule. The awful mystery of the new land 
whose extent was not even guessed, dwelt 
with the adventurers only as a more or less 
probable breeder of demons. Cruel, drunk- 
en, rapacious, they little thought what a sad 
“ beginning of a time” they were, the earli- 
est founders of half the world. 

The climate was hot and enervating to this 
Northman; the language of his pupils strange 
to him. Not one of his countrymen was on 
the continent of America, nor ever had been. 
His death is no greater mystery than his life. 
At some time he sank under the labor, the 
strangeness and loneliness, and died—per- 


WELL, dere ain’t nothin’ like love to make 
a man hold up his head—to keep him hon- 
to make him feel like a 
Dat’s 


est an’ honorable 
gentleman, even when he’s a servant. 
my experience. 

It seemed to me dat I wouldn’t exchange 
June’s love for de chance to become a mil- 
lionaire, an’ a white man in the bargain. An’ 
I wouldn't. It was a glory to wake up, a 
glory to go to sleep, for in both cases her 
sweet eyes wor lookin’ at me, her sweet voice 
a soundin’ in my ears. I didn’t envy de 
richest man in de hotel, though he had a 
Beauty! She couldn’t 
I use ter rig her out 


beauty for a wife. 
hold a candle to June. 
in my imagination, wid de jewels an’ de silks 
’n’ satins, instead o’ dem cotton goods, ’n’ 
she’d set at dat table, an’ nobody couldn't 
eat for lookin’ ather. An’ den I'd larf to my- 
self ‘cause I felt so sure of her,’n’ tell ’em to 
stare on, ‘twouldn’t hurt her, ’n’ it jest tick- 
led me, knowin’ what she wor to me. I wor 
jest dat happy I wanted to do my best by 


June. 
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haps. For he belongs in a great company 
of heroes who have never died, but lie asleep 
somewhere, to wake when we shall need thei, 
They always go westward, as he went; they 
often sail away, like him; their end, like his, 
is never certainly known. And some day, 
they come back again, as he has come, into 
the page of some brief history. The sorrow 
or disappointment of his life which made 
him a wanderer upon earth is only romance 
to us now, as the suffering of one age is pic- 
turesque in the next, the shadow which makes 
the past artistic. So this Minorite friar, who 
sailed for America on Luther's birthday, is 
most interesting in the half light in which he 
remains, a type of the old faith in its dark 
robes and its purest face, moving west ; sail- 
ing away before the dawn, which behind it 
was growing into a day for Europe, which 
the sad old Franciscan never saw. 
Mary Gray Morrison. 


everybody, ’n’ de boarders liked me, ’n’ pre- 
ferred bein’ waited on by me. 

So one day, when I never dreamed of such 
a thing, de hotel keeper call me in his room 
’n ask me, Would I like de place of head 
waiter! Ambrose—he had held dat position 
—had gone off, ’n’ I wor partickler gifted— 
so he wor pleased to say—for sech a place, 
’n’ he'd give me mo’ salary den he’d given 
him, 

De room kind o’ swam roun’ wid me when 
I hard dat, for I knowed what it meant for 
June, ’n’ how easy I could lay up money, ’n’ 
by’n’ by make a home for my sweet wife; 
but I come to, ‘nough to thank him, ’n’ say 
how much it would please me, ’n’ I’d try to 
do my duty, ’n’ all dat. He look at me as 
if he didn’t zactly understan’ when I say, not 
knowin’ dat I say it, “It will be so nice fer 
June!” 

Well, I'd got dat place, ’n’ I wor half crazy 
wid de joy of it. Might ’a’ knowed better ; 
might ‘a’ knowed it wor too good ter last— 
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ebery thin’ goin’ on so swimmin’, jest as I 
would ’a’ fixed things for myself ; but ’taint 
dat far we can see, poor mortal critters ! 

I'd got so’t I never missed an ebenin’ wid 
June, ’n’ she’d got so she’d be on de watch 
fer me, no matter what dey said, or how 
much dey larfed. De dear child loved me 
as I loved her, ’n’ she’d done wid cryin’ over 
her hard fate, ’n’ her eyes was like stars, ’n’ 
her cheeks like roses. “I'wasn’t any wonder 


de boys envied me when dey see her grow- 
ing more beautiful every day, 'n’ singin’ ’n’ 
larfin’ , stead o’ goin’ roun’ sorrerful ’n’ sigh- 


in’. 

It wor a Saturday dat I wor tole of my 
good luck, ’n’ fer reasons I had to stay to 
home dat night. I jes’ wrote a line to June, 
sayin’ I'd got promoted, ’n’ all de better fer 
her, 'n’ I’d be sure to be roun’ next evenin’, 
’n’ take her fer a long ride. I’d gaged a 
nice buggy, ’n’ a horse I hoped to own, ’n’ 
mos’ prayed dat it wouldn’t rain, as it didn't, 
de nex’ day. De waiters made it sort 0’ easy 
ferme. Dey lowed dey liked me better ’n 
Ambrose, ‘cause he hed sech an important 
manner, ’s if dey was machines under him, 
but dey ‘beyed every look ’n’ action of mine, 
'n’ de guests was all delighted. It took me 
longer to git off dat night—my duties wor 
later ’n’ heavier, but when I did, I wor just 
as light asa feather. De buggy, horse, ’n’ 
me didn't seem to weight anythin’, ’n’ I guess 
I wor kind o’ startled not to see June some- 
whar ‘long de road, on de look out fer me. 

I looked all ‘long on both sides, but no 
heavenly face to bid me welcome! Hanner 
stood leanin’ on de ole rickety gate, ’n’ de 
fust word she say wor : 

“She gone ! you’s too late!” 

Fust I felt stunned. 

“Who's gone?” Isay. “ Yo’ don’ mean” — 

“Yas I do—June !” ’n’ she nod her head 
hard ’n’ vicious like, till her little tight braids 
stannin’ out over her har, look like spikes. 

Den I felt like ravin’ ’n’ tarin’ myself fer 
a minit, but I sot bolt upright lookin’ ’tween 
de hoss’s ears. I wor jest deaf ’n’ blind 
like. 

“Lord A’mighty !” I jest said when I did 
speak— “is my little girl dead ?” 


June. 
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* Not much, she aint,” said Hanner, wid a 
laugh, “but she mought’s well be. She gone 
wid dem dat own her, an’ dey’s white folks !” 

Dat hurt. Might as well ’a’ read my death 
warrant as say dat. 

“ Hanner, git in here,” I say, “’n’ we'll go 
slow, ’n’ you can tell me all. Stop—didn't 
she leave no word! Gone! White folks! 
oh!” 

Hanner looked scared. 

*T’s got a letter fo’ yo’,” she say, ‘n’ 
jumped in, side o’ me. I put de whip on de 
horse, I wor so mad wid myself fer havin’ 
Hanner ’stead of Aer ; but presently I got 
stiddied, ’n’ I turned to Hanner, ’n’ took de 
little letter, all blistered like wid tars. 

“ Dear Dan,” it said: “I’m heart broke. 
I’m almost dyin’. Somebody has come and 
is goin’ to take me away, now—today! O! 
why couldn't I see you last night? Dear 
Dan, it’s no use what they say ordo. I'll 
never, never forgit you! I'll never stop lov- 
in’ you. They’re white, ’n’ they're my folks, 
but no matter. I /ove you! I love you for- 
ever ’n’ forever! They will take me to New 
Orleans. I heard them say so. O Dan, 
come after me. 

**T don’t like them, I don’t feel like I be- 
long tothem. O Dan, I want you! Can't 
I see you, some way? What shall I do? 
Dan, I—” ’n’ thar it stopped. It wasn’t 
even signed. 

“Tell hia I couldn’t finish it,” dat’s de 
las’ word she say when she gib it in my 
han’s,” say Hanner. 

** And she has gone—gone ?” 

“Bress you, yes, gone fer good. I see 
‘em give de gold pieces to old ma’m Beck, ’n’ 
not one to me, ’n’ I ought ter have ’em, fer 
dey’d never see her ef I hadn't brung her 
har. But ‘No yo’ don’t,’ says she, ‘I’s kep’ 
her ’n’ gin hera home,’ so I don’ git nothin’,” 
says Hanner, sulkin’. 

“Don’t you worry,” I says, as soon as I 
could speak, “ I'll see ter dat—I’ll never for- 
git you, Hanner. Yo’ve been good to my 
little angel, ’n’ you shall har from me soon’s 
I git to Orleans.” 

“You ain't a gwine dar!” says Hanner, 
lookin sort o’ scared. 
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** T’s goin’ jest dar,” says I. “I’s goin’ ter 
throw up my place tonight, ’n’ start tomorrer. 
What kind o’ folks wor dey, Hanner ?” 

“QO, uppish, ’n’ dressy, ’n’ not half de lady 
—she wasn’t—dat June’s ole nurse wor, ef 
she wor a nigger. But my eyes! dress! 
whoop ! well you’d say dey wor rich fer shore 
’n’ sartin, ’n’ de ole man, he seem to have no 
end o’ money.” 

What had dey taken my darlin’ for? All 
sorts o’ wicked reasons rush in my achin’ 
head, ’n' I just shot my eyes, fer it seem’s if 
dey look through blood. 

“Dey ‘peared sort o’ s’prised to see her 
look so well ’n’ harnsome, ’n’ he said she fa- 
vor her ma,” said Hanner, with a short laugh, 
**’n’ de ole lady say ‘Won’t she b’come dis 
color, ’n’ dat color? ’n’ we'll fix her up when 
we git to de hotel in Jacksonville. Dar’s 


good stores dar, ’n’ ready made clothes of de 
bes’ quality, fer money, ’n’ she won’t be hard 
to fit wid dat ar pretty little figger,” ’n’ all de 
time de pore child look like death.” 

“ O my darlin’! O my little flower-beauty !” 
I groaned, ’n’ den Hanner, she throw both 


arms "bout me, fer I wor onsteady on my 
seat, ’n’ "peared like I saw eberything by 
doubles ; ’n’ she caught de reins, fer I didn’ 
know whar I war goin’; things wor all black 
before me, ’n’ Hanner’s voice seem like a 
faint singin’ ’n’ a dull roarin’ in my ears, ’n’ 
de hull world seem atop o’ me, I wor so 
bowed down 'n’ sinkin’. But by ’n’ by I got 
better, ’n’ my courage come to me, ’n’ that 
night I jes’ lay my plans. 

I knew Orleans. I’d been dar for years, 
‘n’ dar wasn’t a street, or a corner, or an al- 
ley, dat I couldn’t find. So I settled all up, 
’n’ ’peared as if every body wor kinder mad 
at my leavin’, ’specially Charley. 

*“Yo’s not’in’ but jes’ a rollin’ stone,” he 
say, “’n’ you may go an’—” 

I won't add de res’, ‘cause swarin’ don’t 
look well on paper, 'n’ I’s principled ’gin 
swarin’ myself. 

I took a steamer fer de trip, fancying dat 
June would go dat way, but no—she waren’t 
dar, ’n’ I concluded to keep right on—I 
couldn’t wait. It war a long ’n’a sad voy- 
age fer me, but dar were on board an old 


June. 
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gentleman dat eyed me ebery time he came 
anigh me, till I got oneasy ’n’ angry. Den, 
after awhile, he got talkin’ ’n’ ask me how 
old I wor, my name, business, ’n’ all very 
civil like. After he got everything out o’ 
me ’cept ’n’ savin my love for my poor girl, 
he just inquired ef I had any place in view, 
’n’ I tole him no. Den he want to see my 
writin’, ’n’ it ‘peared to please him, ’n’ he ask 
me if I’d like to become his body servant, 
’n’ help him sometimes in his business. He 
said he wor a lawyer, an lived in New Or- 
leans, ’n’ had been lookin’ fer a smart, capa- 
ble lad, ’n’ my face pleased him, ’n’ if I 
wanted a place not p’ticulerly easy, he would 
give me a good salary. 

Dat wor all right, though it seemed to me I 
wasn’t half glad enough, ’n’’t I never should 
be glad any more, but it wor a pleasin’ thing to 
be placed above want, ’n’ whar I could save 
my money. I bargained with him fer so 
many hours for myself, ’n’ you can guess 
what I wanted dem for. I meant to keep on 
de sarch, to go from end to end of dat city 
till I’d foun’ my precious little love. 

So I took my time, ’n’ I never lets de 
grass grow under my feet. I liked my place, 
’n’ I liked my master, ’n’ I had always hada 
partickler love for New Orleans. _ Its streets, 
people’ n’ marketsseemed like pages out of an 
old book one never gits tired of readin’. But 
my sarch proved dat it wor as hard to finda 
face you wor huntin’ for, as it war to find a 
needle in a stack 0’ cow-peas. Sometimes 
I follered a pretty figure to find a strange 
face ’n’ ugly to boot. 

I couldn’t go inside to concerts ’n’ church- 
es, but I stayed outside, ’n’ after awhile peo- 
ple began to notice me, ’n’ wonder, no doubt, 
what I wor always lookin’ fer. Ef it hed 
been old times, I’d ’a’ been put under ar- 
rest. By’n’ by my face got to hev that sing’- 
lar, haunted look dat comes of disappoint- 
ment. Even my master began to notice it. 

“Dan,” he say one day, “ dere’s somethin’ 
de matter with you. I should counsel you 
not to worry, for dere’s no doubt dat de 
fever will be on us dis summer, ’n’ anxiety 
gives it aready passport. What is it?” 

He wor so kind, and I’d got dat wor- 
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ried den, ’t it seemed if I could only tell my 
trouble, dat awful weight would be gone off 
my mind; ’n’ his voice ’n’ eyes wor so full 
of help, dat some way dey drew it out o’ me, 
de whole story. He looked thoughtful ’n’ 
sorry like. 

“ Keep up heart, my boy, may be J can help 
ye,” was all he said. “We'll see first who 
she is, if we can find her—but she might 
never have come here.” 

“Ves, sir,” says I, “de very air tells me 
she’s here. I couldn’t stay here ef it didn’t.” 

At dat he smiled; but it was a kind o’ 
pitying smile—somethin’ dat kept my spirits 
up, 'n’ heaven knows I needed dat, for I wor 
in misery. 

It wor goin’ on six months, ’n’ I hadn’t 
zot any clew, when one night I wor copyin’ 
some papers, ’n’ dar wor her name, “ /udiet 
Seraphina.” 1 started to see it, ’n’ read it 
over 'n’ over before I spoke, ’n’ den I tole 
my master dat it wor de fust time I’d seen 
it since de dear child told me. 

“Ah!” he said, “‘ that’s rather odd—a sin 
cular case, that I don’t know what to make of 

trying to establish a marriage between—” 
‘n’ then he stopped suddenly ’n’ said, “I 
don’ know! I don’ know!” twice, with a 
“I’m afraid there'll be trouble 

very strange case!” ’n’ then went out. 

‘Two or three days after dat he said to me: 
“| shouldn't wonder if we had found her. 
Keep cool, boy! keep cool!” he went on, 
as | jumped up. “I don’t know. I’m only 
surmising. I’ve got to go there in the morn- 
in’, ‘n’ it'll be convenient to take you with 
me to copy some minor papers.” It wor 
only de small memorandums dat he trusted 
to me as yet. 

Well, my heart thumped, and it thumped 
ill night. I wor out of bed at four in de 
mornin’. Sleep! not a wink! De possibil- 

seemed so tremendous I couldn't shet 
Somethin’ told me I’d found her. 

I wor ready long before dere were need, 
but | couldn’t wait with any show of pa- 
It seemed ages while de old man 
wor gettin’ his breakfast—ages while I pre- 
tended to eat mine, for I wor hardly con- 
scious what I wor about. At last we went 
out, loaded with papers, ’n’ after a short 
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walk my master called a carriage, an’ a ride 
of two miles brought us to some beautiful 
villas, where de gardens looked like para- 
dise. 

“Number 4890,” said my master. 

We whirled into a broad avenue, ’n’ 
stopped opposite a flight of marble steps. 
Dar wor acarriage standin’ dere, an open lan- 
dau, allinstyle. I wor gettin’ out o’ de hack 
with my master when, Heavenly Father! dar 
come June! my own darlin’: but oh! it 
make my heart sick to see her splendid dress. 
Could dat be de little barefoot girl, dressed 
in dem rich silks, kid gloves on her tiny 
hands, everything lace, rich ribbons, brace- 
lets, chains! I couldn’t move nor speak. 
By her side stood a big colored servant, with 
a shawl in one hand ’n’ a parasol in de 
other. It wor like a pictur, ’n’ I stood dar 
with my knees knocking together, wonder- 
ing what she would say when she saw me. 

Presently she look round. 

*T wasn't a minute ‘fore she was down 
dem steps ’n’ into my arms. 

“ Young lady!” says my master, touchin’ 
her, ‘ young lady!” 

**Q, but it’s Dan, my Dan!” she cried 
with a sob. ‘He was good to me when— 
oh! I thought I'd lost him forever !” 

“*Never mind—you'll see him another 
time. Be cautious—be patient.” 

“No, sir!” I said firin’ up, “she b’longs 
to me, ’n’ I—” 

“Silence, young man!” he said with a 
manner that frighten me. ‘“ Let me see you 
to the carriage, miss,” ’n’ he take her in his 
arms ’n’ almost carry her to de landau. Den 
I see dat de coachman wor laughin’, ’n’ de 
maid, too, though she look frightened ’n’ sort 
o’ mad, ’n’ it struck me I might, as my mas- 
ter said afterwards, compromise de child. 

‘“* Now we will go in,” said my master, ’n’ 
I followed, though I hardly knew what I wor 
doin, ’n’ my knees trembled and my heart 
beat hard. We were ushered into de splen- 
did parlor, ’n’ dey showed me to a side 
room. Den I heard two people talkin’, ’n’ 
my master’s voice now 'n’ den in little bits 
of de conversation. 

“You never could find the certificate, 
then?” says my master. 


’ 
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“No, but we're certain of the marriage,” 
says de woman. 

“And of his lineage?” den deir voices 
sunk low. All I could catch after dat was: 

‘** But he was free—the papers were made 
out years before.” 

“And your daughter died abroad,” say 
my master. 

“Yes, we kept her abroad,” ’n’ den de 
voices sunk low again. 

By ’n’ by I was called to copy a few bits 
o’ paper. I don't know what I wrote. I 
tried to understand, but my brain seemed 
burnin’, ‘n’ after a while I found myself out- 
side de house, ‘n’ in de carriage, side o’ my 
my master. 

“It's a curious case, a most curious, com- 
plicated case!” muttered my master, ‘n’ den 
he made me tell him all I knowed ‘bout 
June, ’n’ den he fell in a brown study which 
he kep’ up all de way home. 

But I'd found where she lived! dat wor 
enough. I could see her, sometimes, ‘n’ I 
did. I saw her at de winder, in her splen- 
did trappin’s, ’n’ at de church door, ‘n’ she 
saw me. I'd found her! dat was enough fer 
her’n’ fer me! Sometimes I'd git a little note, 
a sweet little note ; dey tole me she wasn’t 
changed a bit; ’n’ master 
would give me papers to copy, ’n’ once he 


sometimes my 
said : 

“Tl tell you all about it, some day, but 
if she’s white, you'll have to leave her or 
leave the place. No use to fool about it— 
it’s death here, ’n’ I don’t want none o’ that 
sort o’ trouble. When I get through the pa- 
pers, you shail know all about it.” 

"Twasn’t a week after, Yaller Jack broke 
out, ’n’ in less than three weeks dar wa’nt no 
Master was took bad 
He knew it, ’n’ 


stoppin’ its ravages. 
at de end of de month. 
called me in, 

“Dan,” he says, ** I’ve got the fever, ’n’ at 
my age it'll go hard with me. Har’s a hun- 
dred dollars; you’ve been a good servant ’n’ 
All I ask of you is to get mea 
competent nurse. I don’t like 
but I’ve got no kith’n’ kin. You are free 
to go.” 

I stood squar’ ’n’ looked at him. 

* You're on your back,” says I, “’n’ you 


a good boy. 
strangers, 
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can’t make me go! Lord, no! cannon balls 
couldn't make me! What! leave you alone 
with Yaller Jack? Not if I knows it. I'l! 
be your nurse, please God! You’s use to 
me ; I’s use to you; so we won't say no mo’ 
about it—I stay!” 

Tears come into his eyes, ’n’ at dat mo- 
ment, ef he’d been my own father which I 
never knew, I couldn’t ’a’ loved him better. 
I'd been lovin’ him all ‘long ’n’ didn’t know 
it. Well, dat wor a bitter time dat came af- 
ter. Never wor de plague more terrible. It 
was like livin’ in a church yard, nothin’ but 
tollin’ of bells, funerals, black crape, ’n’ des- 
olation. When I went out to de house whar 
I'd seen June, it was all shut up, ’n’ lookin’ 
like a tomb. Dey had taken her away— 
outside de city, furder, I couldn’t find out 
where. 

My master had it de worst way. Dey give 
him up twice, but I work over him de way 
I'd seen in de hospital, till, thanks to de 
blessed Lord, de fever turned ’n’ he wor out 
of danger. 

* All owin’ to you, my dear boy,” he would 
say, ’n’ lay ’n’ look at me with de tars in his 
eyes. Den he make me tell him whar I'd 
been, ’n’ he’d look thoughtful ’n’ mutter “ ’t 
were very strange.” 

By ’n’ by he got to set up, ’n’ de fever, af.- 
ter killin’ its thousands, grew less ’n’ less, till 
de city ’gin to dress up again, ’n’ go on with 
its pleasures, ’n’ business, ’n’ fun, jest as if 
Yaller Jack ‘d never called to spread ruin ’n’ 
desolation on every side. 

Well, I looked for my little one to come 
back, but not the way she did. One day my 
master beckons me outen de room. 

“Ther’s a young lady called to see you,” 
he said, ’n’ I almost knew who it wor, ’n’ 
presently there wor June hangin’ on my neck, 
laughin’ ’n’ cryin’ together, her glory-curls 
laying all over my black coat in the old fash- 
ion. Well, I wor laughin’ ’n’ cryin’ too. 

“Ts it you, darlin’? Can it be you?” I'd 
say, ’n then hold her off, to be sure. She 
hadn’t any of her splendid clothes on, but 
wor dressed in deep mournin’. 

“And where are your folks, darlin’?” I 
asked, after I'd come to my senses a little. 

* All dead, Dan—all dead ’n’ gone. I’m 
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all alone in the world now; I haven’t got 
anybody but you,” she half sobbed. 

“ Praise de Lord!” I shouted. 

“QO, no; don’t say that exactly,” she say, 
smilin’ through her tears. “They wor very 
good to me, though I couldn’t feel near to 
them. They seemed to love me, and be 
proud of me, ’n’ they went out of the city, 
because they were afraid I should take the 
fever. I didn’t, but they did, poor dears ! 
They carried it with them, ’n’ both died. 
They didn’t know me, though I was there 
all the time, ’n’ they had good nursing, too. 
They were always talking about me to the 
last. ‘They were my relations, of course, and 
wanted to do right by me, but why did they 
leave me so long alone in the world? And 
now, I’ve come to be taken care of.” 

Bless her sweet soul ’n’ body !—as if I 
hadn’t thought of dat! I went straight to 
my employer, as he had told me to call him, 
about it. He looked grave. 

‘Tt wasn’t fully decided,” he muttered, ’n’ 
den he said, cautious like, “I don’t see any 
objections. Your’e a good lad,” he went on ; 
‘* she’s—an orphan of color!”—he laid em- 
phasis on dat word, color. “ Will she have 
any objections, do you think, to be called an 
orphan of color? They're gone that would 
have objected.” 

“Tl ask her,” I said. 

‘No, call her in.” 
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She came, ’n’ never wor mortal man more 
proud dan I of dat vision so beautiful. He 


seemed sort o’ struck, ’n’ surprised, too, but 
Den he asked her de question, 


pleased. 
plump. 

“Objection! No! If it’s the truth, I’m 
proud of it, since my good, faithful Dan is 
the same,” she said, bless her! ‘* Why, 
what do / care, so he loves me and I love 
him ?” 

Den de man turn away, ’n’ I could see big 
tears in his eyes. 

‘“You’re not orphans, either of you,” he 
says, after a minute, ’n’ his voice was broken 
like. ‘This boy Dan has been like a son to 
me. He saved my life, and deserves my grat- 
itude. You shall be like my daughter. You 
are not left penniless by several thousands, 
’n’ I'll look out for Dan.” ‘This he said to 
her. 

Dat day week we were married. 

And he, God bless him, he did all he prom- 
ised, and more. He got me in a good bus- 
iness, gave usa house nicely furnished, mak- 
in’ conditions dat he should have a room 
dere, ’n’ take his Sunday dinners with us as 
long as he lived. 

We didn’t forgit Hanner, either. She 
gladly come on to live with us, ’n’ made us 
one of de best of servants. 

Again, I say, when I think how all our 
troubles are over, God bless him ! 

Mary A. Dennison. 
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Softly She came one twilight from the dead, 

And in the passionate silence of her look 

Was more than man has written in any book. 

Now evermore across my soul is shed 

A shadowing thought of equal hope and dread, 

For down the leafy ways her white feet took 

Lightly the newly-broken roses shook,— 

Was it the wind disturbed each rosy head ? 

God ! was it joy or sorrow in her face— 

That quiet face? had it grown old or young ? 

Was it sweet memory or sad that stung 

Her voiceless soul to wander from its place? 

What do the dead find in the Silence—grace ? 

Or endless grief for which there is no tongue? 
Charles Edwin Markham. 
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CROSSING THE CALIFORNIA SAHARA. 


Occupyinc the southeastern angle of Cal- 
ifornia is a vast expanse of dry and sterile 
country, the northern portion of which is 
known as the Mohave Desert, and the 
southern as the Colorado Desert. In the 
absence of natural landmarks, the dividing 
line between the two is a little indefinite. 
They are, however, about equal in extent, 
and cover altogether some 30,000 square 
miles ; their exterior boundaries, except on 
the east, where they border on the Colorado 
River, being not very sharply defined. 

The summer heat on this California Saha- 
ra is more than tropical. The thermometer 
during the day marks from one hundred and 
twenty-five to one hundred and thirty de- 
grees in the shade. ‘Topographically, this 
region may be describee as a low-lying plain, 
the greater part of it being elevated but lit- 
tle above sea-level, while some portions are 
depressed below that level. Scattered over 
this plain are clusters of basaltic mountains, 
dark and scraggy ; isolated buttes, low, irreg- 
ular hills, and ever shifting ridges of sand. 
The plain itself is of sedimentary or marine 
origin ; the more elevated lands have result- 
ed from igneous agencies. These buttes are, 
in fact, nothing but the cones of dead vol- 
canoes, and the depressed surfaces simply 
the beds of dried-up seas. 

There are two of these low-lying basins 
within the limits of this southeastern wilder- 
ness. One, the site of the salses, or mud 
volcanoes, is situated on the Colorado Des- 
ert, in the vicinity of Dos Palmas station on 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. The other, 
known as Death Valley, is located on the 
northern border of the Mohave Desert, two 
hundred miles further to the north. The 
former is seventy feet below the level of the 
sea, and the latter one hundred and fifty. 
The two cover an area of several thousand 
square miles. In the basin of the salses, 
miniature volcanoes forming and dissolving, 
and the hot gases escaping from innumera- 


ble vents, denote there the continuance of a 
feeble solfataric action. 

Owing to the presence of extensive salines, 
and the rapid evaporation that here occurs, 
the mirage is frequently seen on these des- 
erts, appearing sometimes in great perfection. 
These optical illusions take on here not only 
the semblance of real objects, but also at 
times many weird and fantastic forms. Ly- 
ing off in the hazy atmosphere are seen what 
seem to be pellucid lakes, dotted with islands 
and indented with headlands. Stretching 
away in the mist are green meadows and 
groves, with palatial structures and castellat- 
ed ruins beyond. While we look, the scene 
undergoes a strange transformation, and tak- 
ing on less familiar and pleasing shapes, slow- 
ly fades away—cloud-land of youth—emblem 
of human hopes ! 

A peculiarity of this wilderness climate is 
the sand-storm, a meteorological phenome- 
non not unlike the simoon that prevails in 
Arabia and other parts of Africa. It con- 
sists of a strong wind, amounting sometimes 
to a gale, which, coming up with a black 
cloud that obscures the sun, fills the atmos- 
phere so completely with sand and dust, that 
vision is obscured, thirst greatly increased, 
and respiration rendered extremely difficult. 
The stifling air, the darkness, the strange- 
ness of the entire surroundings, fill the trav- 
eler with a dread that inclines him to stop 
and shelter himself as best he can from the 
effects of the gale. Even animals are so op- 
pressed with fear when exposed to the siroc- 
co, that they stop in their tracks, and obsti- 
nately refuse to go on. 

Having raged for a day or two, the wind 
ceases to blow, the dust clouds settle, the 
air clears up, and the sun, shining out with its 
accustomed fierceness, restores to the leaden 
sky its former brazen aspect. Swept by the 
blast, the sand dunes shift like the billows 
of the ocean, vanishing from one place and 
reappearing in another with each recurring 
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tempest. These simoons, though hardly 
less terrifying than the thunder storms that 
visit in the summer the countries further 
east, are by no means so refreshing. 

Very misleading to the stranger are the 
maps of this region, with their arroyos and 
rivers, their lakes and springs, laid down 
thereon at convenient intervals. It is well 
to supply, as far as may be, the deficiencies 
of nature, wherever we find them: wherefore, 
one appreciates the motive of the topographer 
in his endeavor to represent this arid and 
forbidding country as it should be, even 
while one has to lament that these additions 
are almost wholly mythical. The only stream 
of any size in this entire Edom is the so-called 
Mohave River, which, as if abashed at the 
unmerited honor conferred upon it, hastens 
to hide itself in the sand, asserting its pres- 
ence thereafter only in a series of modest 
pools, which, standing apart along its faintly 
marked bed, grow smaller and smaller, and 
finally disappear altogether. Of the few 
springs that have an actual existence here, 
the water in some is so impregnated with salt, 
soda, or other deleterious mineral, that it is 
wholly unfit to drink. 

l'raversing these deserts, more particularly 
in the neighborhood of the mountains, are 
numerous deep ravines, having steep sides, 
and broad, evenly sloping bottoms. They 
are the creations of the cloud-bursts which 
are not uncommon here, and which, when 
they occur, fill these channels with water in 
a very few minutes. The flood, which soon 
subsides, carries down great quantities of 
sand and gravel; some of this lodges along 
the bed of the gorge, but the greater portion 
is swept down and deposited at its mouth, 
where it forms moraines stretching far out 
into the plain below. A ravine so eroded 

nd afterwards partially filled up is called a 
‘wash "—the “ arroyo seco” of the Spaniards. 

So far as running streams or useful forests 
are concerned, this may be called a waterless 
ind a timberless land. The only trees found 
“rowing in it, save some willow and cotton- 
wood along the Colorado River, consist of 
the several varieties of the palm, a worthless 
wood, and the mesquite, which, though use- 
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less for lumber, makes an excellent fuel. 
Bunch grass of a nutritious kind is found 
growing over a large portion of these deserts ; 
sparsely in some places, and very abundantly 
in others. Much of the soil here is, in fact, 
exceedingly fertile, and with irrigation capa- 
ble of producing large crops of both fruit 
and grain ; its sterility is due only to its dry- 
ness. The cactus of many varieties abounds. 
It is a vile shrub, detested alike by man and 
brute. Reptiles take shelter under it, but 
do not feed upon it. The only animals that 
abide in these fields of desolation are hares, 
rabbits, and coyotes. There are no Indians; 
even the Digger cannot live here. Birds 
are rarely seen. The reptile family is repre- 
sented by the lizard, the horned toad, and 
the rattlesnake. 

Such are the inhabitants and the products, 
the conditions and the aspect of this “ mau- 
vats terre” —these bad lands of southeastern 
California. Little do they who at this day 
travel by rail across them think, because little 
do they know, of the sufferings that have been 
endured and the horrors that in times past 
have been enacted on these deserts. Carried 
swiftly over these hideous wastes in luxurious 
cars, protected from the glaring sun and the 
suffocating sandstorm, these travelers, expe- 
riencing nothing of danger and little of dis- 
comfort, can have no conception how much 
of both fell to the lot of those who in the 
earlier day were forced to make this passage 
under conditions so widely different. 

It is not known, nor can it be at this day 
ascertained, who among the whites were the 
first to make their way over a country so lit- 
tle inviting to civilized man. Some have in- 
clined to award this dubious honor to the 
early Spanish explorers of the Northwest. 
While there are vague traditions tending to 
sustain such award, there is really nothing 
authoritative on this point. Of the various 
expeditions sent out from Mexico for the 
above purpose, some proceeded overland, 
and some by sea. Among the former, the 
first party to enter the field was the monk 
Marcos de Niza, followed soon after by Fran- 
cisco Vasquez de Coronado, both of whom 
had for their objective point the fabled seven 
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cities of Cibola, whose supposed site was 
somewhere in the northeastern part of Ari- 
zona. Since the mission of these parties 
led off to that quarter, there is little reason 
to suppose that either they or their immedi- 
ate successors ever turned their footsteps in 
sO Opposite a direction. It has been sur- 
mised that the inhabitants of the country vis- 
ited by the Spaniards, in the hope of getting 
effectual riddance of their unwelcome guests, 
told them such stories of a rich country far 
to the northwest as induced the invaders to 
hasten off thither; after which they were 
heard of no more, having, presumably, suf- 
fered extermination on the deserts. 
Thisconjecture has, however, so little tosus- 
tain it that we must look elsewhere for the pio- 
neer adventurers across the outstretched soli- 
tudes west of the Colorado. That they are to 
be found in the early settlers of California 
may be inferred from the fact that communica- 
tion wasat anearly period established between 
Los Angeles and Santa Fé, New Mexico, for 
the trail connecting these places led centrally 
across the Mojave basin. Over the same 
trail some of the first immigrants from the 
United States reached California. The Mor- 
mons, who in 1847 settled at San Bernardi- 
no, came into the country by the same route. 
The trappers and voyageurs, whose advent 
in California antedates that of all these peo- 
ple, never entered this wilderness, there being 
nofur-bearing animals in it. These hardy men, 
crossing the mountains, pursued their calling 
along the lakes and streams further north. 
Concerning the people, then, who first ad- 
ventured across this most unlovely country, 
their sufferings and their fate, we know but 
little. About made the 
journey since the discovery of gold in Cali- 
Indeed, the 


those who have 
fornia, we are better posted. 
incidents and occurrences connected there- 
with are amongst the most widely known, as 
they rank also amongst the most tragical 
events of modern times. 

First on this list of dolorous events is the 
fate that in 1849 overtook a company of em- 
igrants, who, on their way to California, in 
attempting’to make a cut-off, strayed into 
Death Valley, where a large number of them 
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perished from heat and thirst. So little rain 
falls in that locality that the wagon tracks, and 
even the footprints of the animals, made on 
that occasion, were distinctly visible twenty 
years after. Portions of the wagons them- 
selves, and of the scanty furniture left by 
these poor people, were also to be seen, even 
after so long a time, and but slightly weath- 
ered. This valley for three-fourths of the 
year is a perfect furnace, the high mountains 
that surround it reflecting the sun’s rays and 
intensifying the heat, further aggravated by 
the extreme depression of the surface. The 
survivors of this party rescued themselves 
from their perilous situation by reaching the 
Panamint Mountains on the west, crossing 
which, they arrived at the border settlements 
of California in a famishing condition. 

One of these men, who had taken up his 
residence in the southern part of the State, 
several years after exhibited an extremely rich 
piece of silver-bearing ore, which he claimed 
to have found when crossing the Panamint 
range, and concerning the discovery of which 
he gave the following account : Traveling on 
foot, he noted this specimen, his attention 
being attracted by its highly metallic appear- 
ance. Being just then in need of a sight for 
his gun, he broke off a piece, and shaping it 
with his knife, adapted it to that use. Not- 
withstanding the palpable absurdity of this 
story, it met with such credence that much 
search was made after the original vein, un- 
der the name of the “ Gun-Sight Lode.” The 
fact that this lode has not yet been found, 
having managed to elude the search of pros- 
pectors innumerable, renders the story more 
than apochryphal. 

The rumored discovery in the spring of 
1862 of rich placers at La Paz, in Western 
Arizona, caused quite an emigration to set 
out from California that point. 
Not content with my Gold Bluff and Frazier 
River experiences, 1 was tempted to try my 
luck in another of these distant and hazard- 
ous fields of exploration. Joining a consid- 
erable party at San Bernardino, the place of 
general rendezvous, I found myself in the 
month of June of the above year heading for 
the new El Dorado. 


towards 
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For the first hundred miles out we got 
along without experiencing any special diffi- 
culties, except some slight troubles had with 
the half-civilized Indians, who occupy a num- 
ber of rancherias along that portion of the 
route. A more numerous party, having the 
same Gestination in view, had preceded us 
by a few days. Of course, it is not to be 
supposed that any company so made up and 
bent on such errand would pass through an 
Indian village without kicking up a row with 
the inhabitants. ‘True to their antecedents, 
the party ahead of us had managed to get 
into a scrimmage with these harmless peo- 
ple, who, when we came along, were there- 
fore in a very bad humor, little disposed to 
extend to us the hospitalities which it had 
ever before been their wont to extend to stran- 
vers. As for my own company, we treated 
these rancherias not only fairly but liberally, 
being willing to make some amends for the 
misconduct of our countrymen. 

These little settlements, known as Caba- 
zons, Agua Caliente, Indian Wells, and Los 
lorros, are stretched along over a space of 
twenty miles or more. At each there is a 
spring or a small stream of water, which 
alone makes the spot habitable. At each of 
these places the Indians cultivate a few 
icres of land, which they plant mostly to 
wheat, corn, squashes, and melons, good 
crops being raised threugh recourse to irri- 
gation. They live in buts constiucted from 
willow poles filled in with mud; these dwell- 
ings are without windows or doors, large 
spaces being left open for exit and entrance. 
hire, except a little for cooking, is never re- 

uired here, this being a land of almost per- 
ctual sunshine, in which neither frost ncr 
snow is ever known. 

After passing the last of these Indian vil- 
ages, our party began to experience some 
lack of water. This trouble did not, how- 
ever, become serious until we had got be- 
yond Dos Palmas, where the La Paz trail, 
eaving the old overland stage road to Yuma, 
bears off to the northeast. We were one 
night without water before getting to Dos 
Palmas, a condition of things brought about 
in this wise. The government, when the 
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mail was carried over this route, had dug out 
small wells or tanks at places where water 
could be found. These tanks were boarded 
up and covered with a lid to keep the sand 
from drifting in and filling them up. On 
the night in question we expected, on arriv- 
ing at one of these tanks, to find there a 
sufficiency of water. Coming up to it we 
found to our dismay the receptacle full of 
sand, the cover having carelessly been left 
off. This was the first of the many trials in 
store for us, and much sorer were to come. 

The next day, before reaching Dos Palmas, 
several of the company gave out, and had to 
be left behind. Pushing on, those who were 
in better condition reached that place, and 
obtaining water, returned, and relieved their 
thirsty companions, all of whom were then 
gotten safely into camp. One, however, died 
before morning. We buried him in the grass 
plat just below the spring. It would not be 
difficult to find and identify the remains. 
His shroud was a gray blanket, and the grave 
was shallow. There is much water at Dos 
Palmas—enough in one of the pools to afford 
good bathing. But the water here is not 
good: it is warm, and so brackish withal 
that it meets with poor appreciation except 
by such as suffer the torment of thirst at the 
moment of drinking. 

Badly as we fared at Dos Palmas, this was 
but the beginning of the tribulations that 
soon began to come thick upon us. The 
next place at which water in any considera- 
ble quantity could be had was at Tabasaca, 
twenty miles distant, and the trail much of 
the way a very heavy one. <A few miles from 
Dos Palmas opens one of the characteristic 
“washes” of the country. Entering and 
toiling up this gorge, our animals sunk at ev- 
ery step deep into the loose gravel. The as- 
cent was steep, and the heat fearful. The 
little spring on the side of this “ wash,” hav- 
ing been drained by those ahead of us, con- 
tained scarcely any water when we reached 
it. The scanty supply was gathered and giv- 
en to those who stood most in need of it, the 
water laid in at our last stopping place being 
now all gone. We were yet fully twelve miles 
from Tabasaca, and several of the party had 
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already given out. In this emergency, a few 
of the best conditioned, selecting the fresh- 
est animals, again hastened on to water, and 
brought back a supply that enabled the en- 
tire pafty to reach Tabasaca. 

A short stay here exhausted the stock, of 
water, and we next proceeded to Chucawal- 
la, a few miles further on. This was the last 
place where a drop of water could be had 
till we reached the Colorado River, twenty- 
two miles distant. The situation had now be- 
come critical. Many of the men and some 
of the animals were so enfeebled that it was 
with difficulty they could travel at all. Some 
of the men had begun to act strangely, show- 
ing that their minds as well as their bodies 
had been affected. Had water been plenti- 
ful at Chucawalla, which it was not, we were 
without means for carrying more than a 
very limited quantity with us. We had, 
therefore, reason to apprehend the most 
serious results before making the dry stretch 
that separated us from the river. 

All possible preparation having been 
made, our party started on what, to a con- 
siderable number of them, proved to be a 
veritable “jornada del muerte.” We had 
gone but a short distance in the direction of 
the river before we came upon the body of 
a dead man, one of the company ahead of us ; 
his companions had either failed to miss 
him, or in their hurry had not thought worth 
while to stop and give him sepulture. The 
sight of this corpse filled some of the party 
with gloomy forebodings ; nor was the effect 
upon any of us at all reassuring. Before 
noon the old troubles began to manifest 
themselves in a very alarming manner, some 
of the men lagging behind, and some growing 
flighty, while others, fainting, fell from the 
saddle. From this on the signs of distress 
kept multiplying on every hand. 

The scenes that ensued during the follow- 
ing two days were alike terrible and piteous. 
Language is inadequate to their description. 
During this time, ten of our party perished 
under circumstances of inconceivable horror. 
Several became violently insane, and so 
remained till the pangs of thirst had been 
allayed. Others would have died had not re- 
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lief come to them as it did. Onthe day we 
left Chucawalla, a small well-mounted party, 
anticipating the dire strait to which we were 
likely soon to be reduced, rode on to the 
river, and hurrying back with water, arrived 
in time to save the survivors from sharing 
the fate of their companions. 

Of all deaths that fall to the lot of mortal, 
that produced by water famine appears to be 
not only the most distressing, but also to be 
attended with the most singular phenomena. 
There is no accounting for them. On the 
occasion I speak of, it was curious to observe 
the mental conditions develop as the final 
hour approached. Some died meek and 
prayerful ; some, defiant and profane ; some, 
wildly delirious, succumbed with a maniacal 
laugh ; while others, sinking into a state of 
seeming unconsciousness, quietly passed 
away—so differently were these unhappy men 
affected by the same cause, so differently 
moved by the prospect of impending disso- 
lution. 

All through these severe trials in fact, the 
manner in which different individuals deport- 
ed themselves was noticeably unlike. There 
were those who remained cool and unimpas- 
sioned even when things were the darkest, 
while others, paralyzed with fear, became dis- 
heartened and readily gave up. Several 
were so frenzied with their sufferings that 
they lost all control of themselves. When 
they were reduced to this condition, there 
was nothing to be done but to bind them 
hand and foot and leave them behind; one 
of these, before such precaution had been 
taken, having started off like a deer over the 
desert. He had gotten some distance away 
before we noticed his departure, or compre- 
hended what it meant. An expert vaquero, 
lasso in hand, soon overhauled him and 
brought him to a halt, after which he was re- 
turned to the trail and securely tied. Find- 
ing himself helpless, he raved incoherently 
about the water he had seen off in the di- 
rection in which he was going when captured 
and brought back. Two of the men afilicted 
in this way, and so secured, were afterwards 
rescued alive. The third died before the 
party returning with water had reached him. 
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Without becoming wholly crazed, some 
of these sufferers would fall into a stupor, 
from which it was difficult to arouse them. 
One stout fellow having passed into this inert 
condition, a member of the party, in the 
,ope of stirring up his dormant energies, 
vave him several smart whacks with a riata. 
The remedy proved efficacious, as this good 
Samaritan found when a ball from the slug- 
gard’s pistol whizzed by his ear. One young 
man in his desperation begged piteously 
that some one would shoot him through the 
head. After this it was thought best to de- 
prive some others of their weapons, for fear 
they might take their own lives. 

It would be thought that men, however 
habitually profane, would, when so confront- 
ed with death, avoid the use of oaths and 
other strong expletives. That they do not, 
my experience on this trip across the desert 
fully establishes. Never in my life did I hear 
more rank blasphemy than while making this 
journey. Amongst us was a rough fellow 
called Texas, and notably profane. Picking 
up his mochilas one day, this ungodly person 
was bitten by a rattlesnake. The wound, a 
painfal and dangerous one, was treated after 
the usual manner—a deep incision over the 
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bite, a tobacco poultice outside, and a quart 
of whisky inside, this being one of the few 
uses to which these vile commodities can 
sometimes be advantageously put. Passing 
an hour after by the cadadllada, where sad- 
dling-up was in process, whom should I see 
but Texas, in a tremor of agony, tugging at 
a sinch and swearing vehemently. Had the 
fellow been at the very gate of death—and 
he was not far from it—he would have gone 
on cursing and blaspheming all the same. 

When at last our party reached the Colo- 
rado River, we found it so swollen that we 
experienced much difficulty in getting across 
it. Once over, a few miles further, and we 
had arrived at our point of ultimate destina- 
tion. The new diggings proved so disap- 
pointing that the most of our party, after 
stopping for a few days, concluded to return 
to California, which we did, coming back by 
way of the Mohave Desert. Though we suf- 
fered less on our return than we had done 
on our outward trip, we were glad enough 
when we got back to what, in the parlance 
of miners, has not unaptly, though, perhaps, 
a little irreverently, been styled “God's coun- 
try.” 

Henry De Groot. 
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“T roLp papa that I would not go back to 
school again until I had seen Yosemite and 
the Big Trees, for that was the first thing 
everybody thought of when they knew that 
I was from California. They always said: 
‘Well, tell us about them; are they so 
wonderful?’ In some cases I did not 
have the moral courage to say that I had 
never seen them ; so I drew on my imagin- 
auon and remembrance of pictures, and got 
along splendidly, until one day I was trying 
to explain how they climb South Dome to a 
xentleman with an uncomfortable mind for 
tacts, and he said, ‘You actually go up a 


SOUTH DOME. 


precipice nine hundred feet hand over hand 
on this rope ?’—‘QOh,’ I said, stammering, 
‘the guide helps you, you know’—and just 
then he was called away by special provi- 


dence, and I was extricated. Such experi- 
ences have made me determined to see the 
wonders of my own State before I am much 
older. 

“But, Grace, you have no idea how igno- 
rant Eastern people are of the geography of 
California. One day the question came up 
in class of monstrous vegetable growths, and 
Miss Bancroft, the teacher, said to me, ‘ And 
you really have those wonderful trees in San 
Francisco, Miss Harcourt ?’—‘ Yes,’ I said ; 
‘we havea grove of them in our back yard.’” 
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“Oh, Frank, how dared you tell her that?” 

“Because I wanted to awaken her mind 
to original research, and induce her to look 
up some of the points of interest in her own 
country, instead of cantering off to Europe 
every summer, and mooning over ruined 
castles,” 

The first speaker was Miss Frank Har- 
court, a small blonde of nineteen, with a be- 
witching smile and fine blue eyes. She was 
a San Franciscan, and had always lived in 
her native city until she was sent to college 
in New York, a year previous to this conver- 
sation. She was now at home for her long 
vacation, having been accompanied on the 
overland journey by her uncle, Mr. J. C- 
Hathaway, and her cousin, his daughter, 
from Philadelphia, who came to see the glo- 
ries of the Golden State; and the trip to 
Yosemite was to be accomplished immedi- 
ately. 

Miss Grace Hathaway was a tall, dark, 
handsome, rather unhappy-looking girl of 
Frank’s own age, who had just “ finished ” at 
Madame _ Begorieux’s fashionable school, 
where she had distinguished herself in the 
study of French. She had the misfortune to 
be the heiress of her grandfather, who died 
when she was a child ; and by the judicious 
management of her father, who was her 
guardian, her estate was estimated at a mil- 
lion and a half. The misfortune lay in the 
fact that her whole life was embittered by 
the efforts of her father to keep off fortune- 
hunters. She was constantly guarded and 
watched, and warned that this or that young 
man, who had been civii to her, was only 
looking out for her money. She was never 
allowed to be happy like other girls, until in 
the bitterness of her young soul she prayed 
that the Lord would take from her this curse 
of gold. But the prayer was not answered, 
and the investments of her father continued 
to roll in dividends, and daily he grew more 
strict and watchful. 


Her meeting with Frank opened a new 
world to her. She looked with wonder and 


admiration upon this sprightly cousin, 
brought up in the cosmopolitan air of Cal- 
ifornia, who went and came almost as she 


chose, who entertained young gentlemen 
without espionage, and was not the heiress 
apparent of a million. Her wonder and ad- 
miration were farther challenged when she 
learned, during a confidentral chat, while 
packing their trunks for the journey, that 
Frank was engaged; for to be engaged 
seemed to her the most wonderful and most 
unattainable state in the world. 

“Tell me all about it; how did it hap- 
pen?” she asked. 

“Oh, the most natural thing in the world, 
although for a time a real romance seemed 
pending, because Ted’s father andmine both 
frowned upon it in the strangest way, and we 
came very near having the ‘stern parient’ 
to appease ; but they quieted down in a sen- 
sible way, and gave us their blessing, thus 
saving us and themselves no end of trouble. 
Insubordinate parents are a great trial, and 
there can be no peace until they are reduced 
to submission.” 

‘ This daring sentiment, so frankly avowed, 
almost took Grace’s breath away ; but, anx- 
ious to hear more on the subject, she asked: 
“How about your mother? did she approve ?” 

‘*Mamma always thinks as I do; we are 
‘two souls with but a single thought,’ or 
words to that effect, and you don’t know how 
jolly it 1s.” 

“No, I don’t; for mamma died when I was 
a baby, and papa has always been so strict 
with me; but tell me more about this Ted.” 

“Well, his name is Quincy Edward Rob- 
erts, Jr., and I call him Ted, as I don’t like 
Quincy. He is handsome, stylish, rich 
enough, but he has one fault. He isa West- 
ern man, and I have a prejudice against 
Western men.” 

“Why, Frank, you are Western yourself.” 

‘*No, Iam a Californian, a Pacific Slopian. 
California is a civilization suz generis. We 
stand between the Old and the New World 
—a glorious possibility. But even admit- 
ting that I am a Westerner, that is all the 
more reason that I should preter my husband 
to be from the East. Now, if he were a 
Bostonian or a New Yorker, I could die 
happy; but he comes from—Terre Haute !” 
and she made a wry face. 
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‘“No matter: if he is as good as you say 
he is, and is so devoted to you, you ought 
to be happy, even if he came from Pike 
County, Missouri, where ] hear very odd 
people come from.” 

“I am happy—transcendentally happy— 
supernaturally happy; for being engaged to 
led has been an anchor to me, and there is 
nothing a girl needs so much as an anchor. 
Whenever I feel the tendrils of my affections 
reaching out after any one else, the thought 
of Ted always brings me back. He is going 
with us to Yosemite, you know.” 

“Does papa know that he is going with 
us?” asked Grace quickly. 

“1 don’t think so. Why?” 

‘Because you have no idea how papa acts 
when there is a young man around. He 
always thinks that he is going to propose to 
me on account of my fortune. I very much 
doubt if he will go, when he learns that Mr. 
Roberts is to be of the party.” 

Frank stopped with an armful of things 
she was about to put into the trunk, and 
looked at her cousin in astonishment. Then, 
seeing that she really meant what she said, 
she dropped the things and rushed up to 
her, exclaiming: “Oh, Grace, the jolliest 
plan has just occurred to me, the first bright 
idea I ever had in my life! You say that 
your father is afraid of anything in the shape 
of a young man, and will not go if he knows 
that one of the noxious beasts is to be of 
the party. Very well; he does not know 
that I am engaged, and I will see that he 
does not find it out. He is, you know, a lit- 
tle close, nigh, somewhat, in money matters, 
and when the tickets are bought he will not 
want to throw them away. So this is my plan: 
led shall devote himself to you all the way, 
and pretend that he is perfectly ‘gone,’ and 
you can ‘recip,’ and Uncle John will have 
ten thousand fits, of course; but it will do 
him good and give him new views of life and 
things present; in fact, I do it for Uncle 
John’s education. He is the worst-brought- 
up father of my acquaintance, and yet I shall 
not shrink from the missionary work of re- 
claiming him; but the fun it will be!” 

Grace shared in her laughter, but shook 
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her head, saying, “You don’t know papa ; 
why, it would be just like him to stop the 
train, take me back, and leave the rest of the 
party.” 

“Just let me manage,” said Frank. “T’ll 
bring you out all right, for when his nerves 
are too highly wrought up, I'll open the es- 
cape valve. ‘Trust the whoie thing to me, 
and be a mere passenger. Iam going to 
send a note down to the hotel to Ted, ask- 
ing him to come up right away to talk over 
important matters concerning Yosemite.” 

“ Well, I’m awfully afraid, but it would be 
lots of fun,” said Grace, carried away by 
Frank’s enthusiasm, and yet quaking inward- 
ly at the possible results. 

Meanwhile, the subject of most of this 
gushing confidence was sitting in front of a 
cheerful open fire in his room at the hotel, 
He had evidently been writing, for an unfin- 
ished letter lay on a table, while he sat near 
it in restful attitude, smoking a cigar. He 
was, as Frank had said, a handsome young 
fellow, with those dark brown eyes that are 
always called black. His hair was cut so 
that it stood stiff and straight on top, a fash- 
ion which gives to some young men an ex- 
tremely simian appearance, but which gave 
to (Juincy E. Roberts, Jr., quite a distin- 
guished air. He had a truly Western belief 
in himself and his destiny; with grounds, 
too; for barely at the age of twenty-three, his 
present age, he was made a member of the 
firm of which his father was senior partner, a 
large wholesale drug establishment in Terre 
Haute. When not yet nineteen he had 
taken a degree in pharmaceutical chemistry 
from a college of standing, and by some origi- 
nal work in quantitative analysis he had won 
high praise from the faculty, who thought 
they saw in him a rising light in science. 
He thought Frank the sweetest, brightest, 
most lovable girl in the world, remembered 
all the things she said, and when she talked 
he listened with a satisfied smile, as if life 
had nothing more to offer of joy. 

There are two rival routes to Yosemite 
from San Francisco, and after hearing the 
agent of each enlarge upon the glories and 
beauties of his own line, and the dangers and 
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horrors of the other, the bewildered traveler 
exclaims with Pilate, “ What is truth”? The 
Madera route agent can truthfully say, “It 
is not with me,” and the “ Big Oak Flat” 
agent can as truthfully say, ‘It is not with 
me.” Frank went with her uncle to pur- 
chase the tickets, and she induced him to 
choose the Big Oak Flat route, on the ground 
that the agent was handsomer, and promised 
them a stage with fringe around the top. 
Frivolous grounds, she admitted, but not 
more so than tossing up a penny or drawing 
lots. 

That night at dinner she named over the 
members of the party; Mrs. Campbell, a 
friend of her mother, who weighed three hun- 
dred pounds, and who, she said, would do 
for ballast in the stage in times of danger, 
and for cushions in times of peace; Miss 
Heloise Tompkins and Miss Briggs, teach- 
ers, who intended to remain at the Big Trees 
for a time ; Uncle John, Grace, herself, and 
Mr. Roberts, who, she explained, was a 
young man from the East visiting California. 

At her mention of the young man, Mr. 
Hathaway was visibly affected. Grace threw 
a glance at Frank that meant, “I told you 
so.” ‘That evening he complained of a boil 
on his neck, which he feared might be an 
incipient carbuncle. It seemed to grow rap- 
idly worse, and although Mrs. Harcourt put 
on a flaxseed poultice and other soothing 
mixtures, he experienced no relief. 

“Tf I can dispose of those tickets, we shall 
have to give up the Yosemite this time,” he 
said, before retiring for the night. Frank 
slipped out of the room to hide her merri- 
ment, and Grace enjoyed it more quietly 
with her eyes fixed on the pages of a book. 

The tickets could not be disposed of, and 
Mr. Hathaway was compelled to go, young 
man, daughter, boil, and all. ‘There could 
scarcely be a more proper young man than 
Mr. Roberts appeared that morning. He 
was reserved toward the ladies, and deferen- 
tial to Mr. Hathaway, assisted kindly with 
the luggace, and none but the initiated 
caught the smile of mutual understanding 
that passed among the three. 

Their way lay through the Valley of the 
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San Joaquin, still fresh and green from the 
laterains. Wide spaces of meadow and hill- 
side were gay with eschscholtzias, making a 
veritable Field of the Cloth of Gold, over 
which, in the absence of kings and nobles, 
meditative cows wandered the livelong day 
in bulky silence. There is no more auto- 
cratic animal than the California cow. She 
has no memories of hard winters to temper 
her summer joys. She has never known the 
humiliation of waiting with empty stomach 
until an allowance of pumpkin has been 
doled out to her, for to this pampered min- 
ion anempty stomach belongs to the realms 
of fable. 

But our young people did not bestow 
much thought upon the comparative jovs 
and sorrows of cows, nor upon the scenery 
through which they were passing; for they 
were occupied with themselves, and in the 
working out of their small plans. They 
played cribbage, Frank having brought her 
cribbage board along; and Mr. Hathaway, 
thinking that he might relax his vigilance a 
little, took a newspaper, and settled himself 
in an attitude that seemed to make a doze 
probable. Mrs. Campbell and Frank played 
against Roberts and Grace. The game ran 
quite evenly, until Grace by some really fine 
pegging came out ahead. 

“Ah, that’s what comes of having a part- 
ner of the right sort,” said Roberts. ‘ Ev- 
erything in life is easy if you have a good 
partner,” and he smiled and bowed toward 
Grace. Poor Mr. Hathaway was roused 
from his paper by these words, and when he 
saw the smile that accompanied them, he 
felt certain that something was going on of 
which he did not approve. Seizing an early 
opportunity, he called Grace aside, and asked 
her how she could allow a young man to say 
such things to her. 

“Why, papa, he was only in fun,” said 
Grace, feeling less afraid than she had expect- 
ed. 

** All I have to say is, that if I hear or see 
anything more of the kind from this young 
man, I'll put a stop to it, even if we have to 
leave the party.” 

This was duly reported to the league, and 
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Frank concluded that they had better pro- 
ceed more cautiously until they had left the 
line of the railroad, for after that it would be 
less easy to carry such a threat into action. 

They voted Stockton “flat, stale, and un- 
profitable,” except for the insane asylum, 
which two words, Frank said, she had re- 
cently heard a young German pronounce by 
putting the accent on the first syllable in each 
of them. Then she entertained them with 
a description of an insane ball that she once 
attended when she was a guest in the family 
of the resident physician, giving some capi- 
tal imitations of several lunatic young men 
who had asked her to dance, closing with 
the naive remark that they did not seem 
more insane than most gentlemen of her ac- 
guaintance. Mr. Hathaway looked at his 
young niece with a quiet smile as she chat- 
tered, laughed at her descriptions, and 
thought her “‘much like her mother, only 
Emily never was so lively.” He was genial 
and pleasant enough everywhere except where 
his daughter was concerned, and then he felt 
ithis duty never to relax. 

At Milton they left the regular line of 
road, to make the detour to the Calaveras 
Big Trees. It was here that the first real 
event of the journey took place, Frank said. 
When the stage drove up,a young man hur- 
ried across from the public house of the 
place, and called up to the driver, “I say, 
dwiver, did you see that my luggage was in ?” 

Being satisfied on that point, he looked 
around pleasantly upon the group who were 
to be his fellow travelers. He was a tall, 
well built young Englishman, with the fresh, 
wholesome complexion of his countrymen, 
and just a little of the Dundreary twist on 
his r’s when they came before a vowel. 
frank said rapturously aside to Grace, “ I 
knew Providence would not leave us without 
an English tourist, and here he is; no jour- 
ney is complete without one.” 

There were several others besides their 
party, evidently bent upon the same worthy 
purpose of seeing the Big Trees. When they 
came to take their places in the stage, every 
one had a special written permit from the 
agent in San Francisco, entitling him or her 
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to an outside seat, and simultaneously these 
valuable bits of paper were produced from 
pockets and traveling bags. This made a 
puzzling problem, since there was room for 
only two outside, and the driver. Some 
grumbled, others laughed, and the English- 
man looked resolute. “There is just one 
bigger liar in Frisco than Will Thomas, and 
that is Tom Ellery, the Madera route fellow,” 
said the driver, with a vague wish to help 
them out in some way. There was nothing 
to do but to agree among themselves to take 
turns riding outside. The young English- 
man, whose name was Frederic Staunton, 
gallantly deferred to the ladies; but they all 
claimed to wish to ride inside, except Frank. 

“May I ride outside a little while, uncle?” 
she asked. He looked surprised at this sud- 
den dutifulness, but was pleased, and helped 
her to mount to the driver’s seat, begging 
that worthy not to allow her to fall off. He 
did not dare to insist upon riding outside 
himself, as that would leave Roberts and 
Grace alone. Mr. Frederic Staunton took the 
end of the seat at the left of Frank. It was 
hardly to be expected that they would not 
talk, although they had not gone through the 
formality of an introduction. But whether 
it was expected or not, they were soon chat- 
ting about all sorts of things: the country 
through which they were passing, California 
in general, the Eastern States, Boston, New 
York, London, American and English poli- 
tics, etc. A wide range of subjects, but what 
will we hesitate to tackle at nineteen and 
twenty-two? ‘The driver, a grizzled veteran, 
familiar with every phase of the passenger, 
smiled now and then in a forbearing way 
when some of their opinions seemed to him 
very youthful, and thought her hair uncom- 
monly fine, if it was all her own. 

The gay castilleia nodded to them from 
the rocky roadsides, and the saucy minulus 
looked conscious and wise, as if knowing 
more than it dared to tell. Sometimea horn- 
ed toad, disturbed in its sleep, ran wildly 
across the road in front of them. The 
peaks of the Coast Range, overtopped by 
Mount Diablo, lay far behind in the blue dis- 
tance, about which poets rave in metre, and 
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about which less-gifted souls feel things un- 
utterable. East of them stretched the noble 
Sierra Nevada range, the higher peaks snow- 
capped. They had left the valley of the 
San Joaquin now, and had entered the re- 
gion ofthe Tuolumne. An elderly lady, en- 
veloped in a succession of veils, made an ex- 
cavation for her face enough to look outa 
minute, and exclaimed, “Ptolemy River!” 
Some one kindly spelled and pronounced it 
for her, after which she seemed happier. 

When they came to the station, Murphy’s, 
still some hours’ drive from the Big ‘Trees, 
they found an accession of two passengers 
wh® were waiting for this stage hoping that 
there might be vacant seats; but there were 
none. Finally the hotel keeper came to the 
rescue, saying, “ I’ve got a team o’' colts that 
one of you gentlemen could drive, anda light 
buggy big enough to jest hold two, and let 
Sperry send ’em back tomorrow. Who o’ 
you'll do it?” 

There was a moment of hesitation, when 
Mr. Staunton modestly volunteered his ser- 
vices as driver. Then who should go with 
him ? 

“It ought to be a little body, and one not 
nervous like, for the colts is a leetle playful, 
but kind as kittens.” A little body! Every 
one looked at Frank, for she was the smallest 
one in thecompany. Mr. Staunton looked at 
her inquiringly, and then asked her uncle if 
he would object to his niece driving with 
him, assuring him that they would stay in 
sight of the stage, that he might not be un- 
easy about her. Frank too, asked with an 
obedient air, but with full intention of going 
anyway. 

While they were changing horses, she 
managed to have a word with Roberts. 
* You don’t mind my going, Ted dear, do 
you? Itgives you a better chance, you know, 
and I have oceans of funny things to tell you 
about him.” 

Mr. Roberts did not mind much ; in fact, 
he seemed rather absent-minded and _ preoc- 
cupied as he said, “I'm glad you get so 
much fun out of it, I'm sure.” 

His “it” was not very definite, and might 
refer to the landscape, or the ‘Tuolumne, or 


the Englishman. Frank was too much ex. 
cited to notice his abstraction, as she was 
handed into the light vehicle intended for 
two. A more fortunate time of day could 
not have been chosen to make the trip from 
Murphy’s to the Big Trees. ‘The full moon 
came up joyously, as if it were a pleasant 
surprise to find herself again in the region. 
For some miles the rise was very gradual, 
and they drove rapidly, the stage showing 
ahead with its white top, now on the crest 
of a hill, and now below them in a valley. 
To Frank it seemed like a chapter in a ro- 
mance. How little did she suppose the 
evening before that she would be driving by 
mounlight over one of the most romantic 
roads in the world, by the side of a young 
Englishman, with his blonde beard parted 
in the middle! This, to her, was the ideal 
condition of a masculine chin. 

Meanwhile, how had the other young 
couple borne the long stage ride? It showed 
Frank’s ignorance of human nature when she 
deliberately gave up her lover to be knight, 
even in a drama, to a susceptible young lady 
like Grace Hathaway. In the stage Mr. 
Hathaway had never allowed them to sit 
next each other, but how could he intercept 
the telegraphic glances, or even the little 
notes passed around Mrs. Campbell’s friendly 
bulk? ‘This Cerberus was human, and tired 
human nature will nod in a stage, and forget 
for an instant that a million and a half is at 
stake. Grace fell to wondering how life 
would seem if he were in earnest, were gaz- 
ing at her in that tender way for her own 
sake, and not in this vicarious fashion of a 
drama. Dangerous ground, young woman! 
And (Quincy E. Roberts? His early engage- 
ment to Frank had not left him free for seri- 
ous flirtations, and the sad, appealing eyes 
of the young heiress made him feel altogether 
strange. About noon he had said “Con 
found it!” to himself several times, but had 
it been audible, no one could have told 
whether it had reference to the weather, the 
dust, or the luncheon at the stage station. 
When -Frank had spoken to him at Murphy’s 
he was in a doubtful state of mind, thinking 
maybe he would tell her that he was tired of 
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this pretense, and ask her to stay with Grace; 
and then he thought he would like to see 
Grace’s eyes fixed upon him again in that 
absorbed way. It was quite a study for him, 
he thought. A confused question arose in 
his mind as to which were more expressive, 
brown eyes or blue. Mr. Roberts was more 
perturbed in mind than he had ever remem- 
bered being before. and there seemed to him 
no reason fcr it. He was a young man of 
excellent digestion, so it could be nothing 
he had eaten—not the unripe cherries, nor 
the overripe bananas, nor the suspicious 
looking dishes at the hotel in Stockton ; none 
of them. It must be something quite dif- 
ferent. 

Here some tackling of the stage broke, 
and the consequent delay made it between 
ten and eleven o’clock when our party drove 
between the “Sentinels,” and drew up before 
the hotel at the Big Trees. A bright wood 
fire was crackling in the wide fireplace, for 
the mountain air was crisp, and the fingers 
tingled with cold after the long drive. 

Frank whispered to Grace, “ We'll go up 
to our rooms, so that Uncle John will not 
think anything; then we'll slip out on that 
upper veranda and come down the outside 
steps for a walk, just you and Ted and I. 
I can't sleep, and it would be a waste of 
time to sleep in this placethat I have dreamed 
about for years. Walking at midnight among 
these creatures will be a new sensation.” 

(Juincy promised to be on the front steps 
in ten minutes after they went upstairs. 
When the lights were out and the house still, 
three figures, a gentleman with a lady on 
each arm, stood near the “ Fallen Monarch.” 

“IT can now realize that opening chapter 
of Bret Harte’s ‘Carquinez Woods,’” 
lrank, “where he says, ‘The aisles might 
have been tombs, the fallen trees enormous 
mummies, the silence the solitude of a for- 
We modern creatures seem 
out of place here. I feel like apologizing.” 

\ shadowy figure seemed to start from the 
base of “*Henry Ward Beecher” and ap- 

roach them. Both girls clung closer to 
Koberts’s arms. The shadow took human 
Frank exclaimed: “It’s Mr. 
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Staunton,” and the other two 
their traveling companion. 

“Tt seemed sacrilegious to stay in the 
house,” said Frank, feeling as if she must ex- 
plain their being there at that hour. She want- 
ed him to see that she had a sense of propriety. 
Her attitude of mind had changed since their 
first meeting, when she had thought, “* What 
fun it will be to shock him, and give him new 
views of the American girl!” 

‘They walked for an hour, pausing before 
the notable trees, and reading the names 
from the white stone plates with which each 
was marked. When they emerged from the 
grove and came noiselessly up the steps, Mr. 
Roberts helped but one lady, for the other was 
leaning on Mr. Staunton’s arm, and Frank 
did not remember just when she had been 
transferred. 

She informed Grace while they were un- 
dressing that Mr. Staunton was the most 
agreeable Englishmen she had ever seen; 
that he was not so unbearably egotistical as 
Englishmen always are, but actually modest 
and sometimes almost diffident. “None of 
your worthless lords and dukes,” she con- 
cluded while she rolled the last curl paper, 
“nor any of that stuff, but a square, honest 
fellow, with remarkably good sense, and quite 
handsome—for that type,” she added. 

This was Saturday night, after which the 
calendar inexorably brings Sunday morning. 

Who that has been in the mountains in 
the early morning can ever forget that eter- 
nal calm, that feeling of absolute rest, as if 
at last man had found a place in which to 
commune with his better self; where petty 
cares and sordid strife seem as far away as 
the Middle Ages; where work seems not 
drudgery, but merely the wholesome _pas- 
time and outlet for that wonderful energy 
and elasticity that comes with the life-giving 
air? Eating in the monntains is different 
from eating in the plains. Below, you eat 
that you may have strength to buy and sell, 
and wrangle, and jostle in the scramble for 
life; on the mountains you eat that your 
body may keep pace with your soaring spir- 
it. Heavy doughnuts and chicory coffee, 
that on the loWlands your delicate stomach 
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would spurn as unfit even for beasts, here 
become glorified, and you revel in them with- 
out harm. If such mean things can be so 
exalted by the transforming air of the moun- 
tains, what can be said of the speckled trout 
from the classic Stanislaus, the delicate rolls, 
the coffee and cream, with which the climb- 
er is regaled at the Big Trees ? 

When Mr. Staunton met his friends next 
morning in the breakfast room, he said: 
“Well, what shall we do today? A fellow 
can only pway about so long, you know, and 
then he is pwayed out,” with perfect serious- 
ness, for praying, with him, was as much a 
matter of course as his daily bath. 

“We are to have another walk through 
this grove, to see how it looks by daylight, 
and this afternoon we’ll ride to the South 
Grove,” said Frank. 

“ Yes, last night, you know—” 

Here Frank tried to telegraph to him 
not to mention last night, for Mr. Staunton 
did not know about Mr. Hathaway’s idiosyn- 
crasies; but not being in time, she managed 
to push her empty egg-cup off the table, and 
by a little bustle and scream averted a worse 
disaster. 

Mrs. Campbell and Mr. Hathaway, with 
the two teachers, joined them in their walk 
through the grove. 

“What a place for a chapel!” said Mrs. 
Campbell. 

“Why should they build a chapel, with 
this grand cathedral already prepared for 
them ?” answered Grace, with a gesture to- 
ward the trees. 

“I’ve heard that you American ladies oft- 
en speak in public,” said Mr. Staunton. 
“Can’t you just give us a little sermon this 
morning, Miss Harcourt? We'll mount you 
up there,” (pointing to the vast trunk of the 
* Fallen Monarch,”) “and be the audience, 
and make the responses.” 

“Yes,” said Roberts, “it would seem 
more like Sunday to have some one tell us 
our duty from an elevation.” 

“IT shan’t promise to tell you your duty, 
but I’ll make a little speech,” laughed Frank, 
“if you'll not be critical about my state- 
ments.” 


“No, no, we'll believe everything unques- 
tioningly.” 

They helped her up the trunk, and, poised 
upon that mighty relic of the past, this mid- 
get, this bubble on the current of time, this 
atom of the nineteenth century, began : 

** Napoleon thought he was saying a won- 
derful thing, when he told his soldiers that 
forty centuries were gazing at them from the 
pyramids ; and so he was; yet those pyra- 
mids were not even begun when these trees 
were sturdy saplings. The mind is lost in 
trying to trace their beginning. We often 
hear of people of uncertain age, and here we 
have a stupendous parallel in the vegetable 
world. But it is certain that Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob are modern compared with these. 
They lived before Palmyra and Baalbec 
were even thought of. They were growing 
when Socrates was still in pinafores, before 
Moses had his first pair of top boots, and 
even before dear old Methuselah had cut his 
wisdom teeth. Long before the British Lion 
had ever roared, or even been classified in 
natural history,” (here she bowed toward Mr. 
Staunton), “before the American Eagle went 
roaming through time looking for a suitable 
place to settle and bring up her family. Ah, 
yes, my friends, if I seem to bring epochs to- 
gether that are thousands of years apart, it is 
that my mind is stunned by the vastness of 
my subject. We may even trace these trees 
back to the time of Adam, and why not make 
the Garden of Eden right here? It has 
been shifted from the North Pole through 
every parallel of latitude, and / think it was 
among these trees that our first parents spent 
their honeymoon. They were the witnesses 
of our first mother’s sorrow when she found 
the husband of her choice (Hobson’s choice, 
my friends) to be a man of pusillanimous 
character. Fancy the poor young thing, un- 
used to the ways of the world, obliged to 
leave this happy grove, and follow that weak- 
ly vertebrate, her husband, into a Sequoialess 
existence! Yonder in that field, I’m certain, 
is her grave ; and if it was proper for a con- 
temporary to weep at the grave of Adam, 
how much more—” 

Here there was great applause from a doz- 
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en or so of strangers who had approached 
from behind the tree, and had listened un- 
seen. Frank gave a little scream of surprise, 
and ran along the prostrate trunk like a squir- 
rel, until it was low enough for her to jump 
down. 

The South Grove is reached on horseback 
by a ride of six miles over a good trail, which 
leads across the Stanislaus River, the region 
where “ Truthful James ” lived and suffered, 
through forests of sugar pine that would seem 
mammoth to those who had never seen the 
Sequoias. Grace had taken a few riding 
lessons, but did not feel sure of her seat, while 
Frank rode as naturally as an Arab. ‘The 
easiest animal they had was a little roan mare, 
and it was thought best to mount Grace on 
her. Mr. Hathaway was to have a rawboned 
creature, of excellent moral character, and 
Frank a little black mustang. The others 
had mounted and galloped beyond the “Sen- 
tinels” to wait for the guide, while Mr. Rob- 
erts assisted Grace into the saddle, much to 
the annoyance of Mr. Hathaway, although 
he was too imperfect a horseman to reject 
the timely aid of even an eligible young 

an. 

The spirited little roan, hearing the clatter 
of the other hoofs, started off on a run, and 
(race, frightened, lost her balance. The sad- 
die turned, there was an instantaneous photo- 
eraph of flying skirts, hoofs, white face, and 
hands clutching wildly, as the now affrighted 
animal began to rear and plunge in truly mel- 

lramatic fashion. The father, with one 

in the stirrup, ready to mount, stood 
paralyzed with terror, the rawboned steed of 
blameless morals looked grieved, while the 
rescuing knight flung himself into the saddle, 
and in a moment had headed off the runa- 
way, disentangled the young lady, and borne 
her fainting to the roadside. There was an 
exchange of horses, a smoothing of drapery 
and feelings, and the cavalcade moved 
avain. 

How could Grace be anything but grate- 
ful, and how could she regard Mr. Roberts 
as anything less than the savior of her life ? 
\lr. Hathaway expressed his gratitude in prop- 
er terms, but stayed by his daughter’s side the 
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rest of the day. They admired and wondered 
enough to satisfy the most exacting guide, 
named two or three of the smaller trees that 
seemed to have been neglected in that par- 
ticular, chewed the spruce gum ad nauseam, 
and arrived at the hotel in the moonlight, 
hungry, but still enthusiastic. 

The Big Trees had now been pretty thor- 
oughly “done,” and although they would 
have enjoyed a month of communion with 
those kindly monuments of nature’s strength 
and sweetness, they must hasten on to that 
Californian Mecca, Yosemite. 

The last day at the Big Trees had done 
much to show three of our young people 
how near to danger they had approached. 
Grace felt that Quincy E. Roberts was the 
noblest man she had ever seen, and she 
thought that if she ever loved, the hero would 
be like him. She almost thought she loved 
him now, without waiting for somebody like 
him. She wondered what he thought of her. 

(Juincy FE. Roberts paced the floor of his 
room and muttered, ‘I’m aruined man. I 
never loved a woman before ; and yet, like 
a fool, I prated of love, and thought I knew 
all about it, Poor Frank ! she believes in me, 
and she shall never know. I'll try to make 
her happy ;” and later, he sat on the veranda 
with a cigar, and felt that the universe was a 
failure. 

Frank looked vacantly over the pages of 
the Tourists’ Guide, thinking, “I never sup- 
posed it could come to this, or I never should 
have spoken to that Englishman. Of course, 
he knows nothing about Ted and me. Poor 
Ted! If I could only die, or something! 
that boy believes that I still adore him,” and 
she forgot to put up her front hair that night, 
which showed to what a mental depth she 
had fallen. 

Frederic Staunton’s mother had said to 
him at parting, “ Now, Fred, don’t you goto 
falling in love with any of those pretty, for- 
ward American girls; I want you to marry 
an English girl”; and he had answered gaily, 
“Don’t be afraid, mother. I wish I were as 
sure of some other things as I am that I will 
come home heart-free.” 

Now he sat silent as the stage rumbled on 
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toward Chinese Camp, and his thoughts were 
something like this: ‘ By Jove, suppose I 
should choose to take home an American 
wife! Oh, mother and the girls would like 
it well enough. How could they help it?” 
and he glanced shyly at Frank, half fearful 
lest she should read his thoughts. 

That young lady was fast coming to a de- 
cision which seemed to her a possible safe 
guard, although it proved to be but the pro- 
verbial straw at which the drowning grasp. 
The next time her uncle showed uneasiness 
about Ted, she would just go and confess 
that she was engaged to him, and that they 
had been playing a little trick, and beg his 
forgiveness. She trusted to the relief that 
her uncle would feel at this state of affairs 
to keep him in good humor with her and 
Grace, and she thought that having her un- 
cle as a witness to her obligations to Rob- 
berts would help her to be strong. 

An opportunity soon came. 
night before entering the Valley was another 
The moon had much to 


The last 
moonlight night. 
answer for in the trials of our young people. 
At supper, a little bunch of wild forget-me- 
nots lay at Grace’s plate. She whispered to 
rank with a sickly pretense of keeping up 
their farce, “ I'm going to give these to Mr. 
Roberts and see if papa will notice them on 
his coat.” 

She quickly slipped them near his plate, 
with a smile that included Frank and him- 
self, and he arranged them as a buttonhole 
bouquet. This did not escape Mr. Hatha- 
way, who said sternly, “Grace, I will see 
you in my room after supper.” 

Frank whispered hurriedly, “I’m going 
with you, and tell him the whole thing. It’s 
gone far enough.” 

“Why,” gasped Grace, thoroughly fright- 
ened, thinking that Frank was at last jeal- 
ous, and had read her heart; “I was only 
doing what you put me up to.” 

“Ves, yes, I know, it’s all my fault; but 
I’m going to make amends, even though 
late.” She thought Grace’s agitation was on 
account of her father’s severity. 

The two girls entered his room, and Frank 
began before he had a chance to speak. 
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“ Dear Uncle John, this is all a joke of mine, 
and you must not blame Grace. The fact 
is, I thought you needed a little lesson in the 
management of girls,” (stroking his face with 
her small hand) “and I undertook to teach 
it. / am engaged to Mr. Roberts, and have 
been for two years. We are to be married 
in the fall, so you see there is no need of be- 
ing afraid of him.” 

She said this with the prettiest little blush, 
and he, at first inclined to be angry, was so 
relieved at the state of affairs, just as Frank 
had ¢onjectured, that he gave them both 
some advice about trifling with sober things, 
and let them go. 

Frank did not feel so happy as she thought 
she would after this confession, but she af- 
fected her usual gaiety, and the party, next 
day, seemed not to have a sorrow in the 
world. 

They passed deserted mining towns, where 
the wind blew through the windowless houses, 
and the doors hung distractedly from one 
hinge. For miles around, the kindly earth 
had been gashed and gutted by greedy hands 
in the search for gold. There is no more 
practical comment upon the futility of human 
hopes than a deserted mining town. — Else- 
where, the search for gold is indirect.. You 
preach, and lecture, and write, and buy and 
sell, in exchange for gold; but the miner digs 
directly, and clutches the nugget before it 
yet bears the stamp of subservience to the 
passions of men. 

Now they began to meet snow, for the 
season was late, and they were obliged to 
leave the stage and take a large sled. ‘This 
was great fun. ‘The horses were supplied 
with snow shoes, whichthose sagacious beasts 
seemed to understand perfectly, and took as 
a matter of course. The tourists went into 
raptures over the brilliant sarcodes—thesnow- 
plant of the Sierras -and determined to take 
some home. It was growing dusk when they 
entered the Valley. 

* Do you know,” said Staunton, “I have 
asked several different American ladies to 
sing your national hymn, and one sang ‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner,’ another ‘ Hail Co- 
lumbia,’ and another still, some words set to 
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ur own air ‘God Save the Queen’; now, 
which is right :- 

“ \Why, the last, of course,” Frank quickly 
put in ; “and you had to come to the Pacific 
Coast to find what our National Anthem is ! 
lhree cheers for California.” 

“\Will you sing it, please ?” he asked. 

Frank began ina full, sweet soprano, in 
which Grace immediately joined, then Rob- 
erts with a rich bass, and before the end of 
the first line, Staunton’s clear, ringing tenor 
came in; the old lady under the veils moved 
her lips in sympathy, although no sound 
came from them; and Mr. Hathaway con- 
tributed a word here and there, until every 
one in the stage was singing, led by those 
glad young voices. ‘The sound swept down 

mighty gorge, until it mingled with the 
spray of the Bridal Veil, rebounded from the 
vray rampart of El Capitan, and was taken 
ip by campers far down the Valley, to 
whom it sounded like the triumphant song 
of a conquering host, whose signal fires of 
victory might blaze up the next moment 
in the mighty walls. 


II. 


‘I neARD that some of your countrymen 

-into the Valley not long ago, sat all 

lay on the veranda playing whist, and left 

next morning without seeing any more,” 
hrank said, addressing Staunton. 

“| fancy from your determined look that 
you do not intend following their example,” 
he replied. 

‘No indeed, I intend to climb everything 

imbable, and stand wherever others have 
stood.” 

* Then we shall elect you commander-in- 

hiet of the party.” 

‘I am willing to be the ‘ power behind the 
throne,’ but I must seem to consult my un- 
. for he will not care to go everywhere.” 

(hey went in a body to interview a guide, 

ving decided to make the Glacier Point 

the next morning. 

(he guides in Yosemite have the peculi- 

ties of guides the world over, and think 
hat tourists must make the round of the 
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Valley according to their dictation. They 
exaggerate the dangers and risks, in order to 
make their own attendance seem indispen- 
sable. 

When they left him, Frank said impatient- 
ly: “I don’t propose to see Yosemite towed 
along by these old cranks, who want you to 
shudder at such and such a place, and point 
out shapes on the rocks that you can find 
much better yourself. We'll take them a 
trip all round for charity’s sake, because they 
have to support their families, I suppose; but 
part of the time I want to be free from them. 
Wasn’t it funny to hear him talk about 
‘Glasher Point’? It reminds one of Gwen- 
dolen at the Whispering Stones.” ‘Then she 
was afraid Mr. Staunton would think her 
lacking in delicacy by such a reference, and 
she blushed deeply. 

The situation, since Frank had made her 
confession to her uncle, was more dangerous 
than before; because now Mr. Hathaway 
laid aside his jealous vigilance, and really 
seemed to enjoy the Valley and be willing 
that others should. He no longer felt uneasy 
when his daughter walked with Mr. Roberts, 
for was he not to be married in September to 
Frank? And as to the Englishman, he had 
shown no interest whatever in his daughter. 

The girls were strangely silent when togeth- 
er, and always pleaded headache to account 
for it. 

‘It seems to me that the danger of this 
trip has been greatly exaggerated,” Frank 
said, as they were nearing Macauley’s, at 
Glacier Point. “I supposed there were many 
places where it would require all your moral 
courage and presence of mind to keep from 
falling off—in fact, where the guide would 
have to blindfold you and lead you across ; 
but I have not seen any place where you 
could not hold a Sunday School picnic with 
perfect safety.” 

“Oh, Frank, how you do talk,” groaned 
Grace, who had been in such a state of 
tremor all the time that her teeth almost 
chattered, but who was trying to imitate out- 
wardly Frank’s fearlessness. Riding up close 
to her, she whispered: “I could stand it all 
pretty well, except that when my horse goes 
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around those curves, his tail z7// go out over 
the precipice.” 

Frank burst out into a merry laugh as she 
asked: “ Where do you expect him to keep 
his tail? Do you think he can fold it up 
like an opera hat and tuck it under his arm?” 

This ridicule had so good an effect upon 
Grace, that by the time they reached the top 
she could go around the curves with scarcely 
any feeling of terror. 

They stood by the railing, as everybody 
does, and gazed into the awful depths. Grace 
would not go within a rod of the railing, but 
Frank hung over it until her uncle led her 
away. 

‘“‘T wonder where the spot is on this trail 
where that tragedy occurred two or three 
years ago,” mused Frank aloud. “Some- 
body—I forgot who—told me about it. Two 
lovers were walking down, and in some way 
she lost her footing and fell over one of those 
awful precipices, and he could do nothing to 
save her. She hung by her clothing for a 
few moments on a crag out of his reach, and 
from there bade him good-bye and sent lov- 
ing messages to her friends, until the stone, 
loosened by her weight, gave way, and she 
was gone. What would you have done un- 
der those circumstances ?” 

The question seemed general. 

“T think he should have gone over with 
her,” said Grace. 

“Why should two lives be sacrificed when 
only one must be?” asked Roberts. 

Staunton was silent, while he gazed at the 
higher peaks of the Sierra. 

“T think she ought to have been looking 
to see where she was going,” muttered Mr. 
Hathaway. 

There was a moment of silence, which 
Frank broke by saying: “* That is what I am 
going to climb,” pointing to the South Dome, 
which uplifted its stupendous mass far above 
the height upon which they stood. “ Pro- 
fessor Whitney says that South Dome is en- 
tirely unique in the Sierra Nevada, and 
probably in the world, and that its only pos- 
sible rival is the Matterhorn.” 

“That is just what you can’t climb,” re- 
turned Roberts, “for no one has been up 
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yet this year, and they don’t think it will be 
climbed any more since George Anderson is 
dead—the man who put up the rope.” 

“Come to Yosemite and not climb the 
Dome ?” echoed Frank. 

“Well, you don’t want to do anything 
foolhardy, do you?” 

Frank said no more, but resolved to in- 
quire from others besides the guides, who, 
she thought, were a set of pokes, afraid 
themselves. 

South Dome or Half Dome is certainly 
the most wonderful of the many wonderful 
formations in Yosemite Valley. Where the 
other half is still puzzles geologists, while the 
half that remains is the wonder and terror of 
tourists. Its height is nine thousand feet 
above the sea and five thousand above the 
Valley floor. It is the western half that has 
disappeared, leaving on that side a sheer 
precipice of nearly five thousand feet, on the 
edge of which very cool-headed people have 
been known to sit and dangle their feet. 

For a long time the eastern side was con 
sidered inaccessible, but at last a bold young 
sailor, after constructing a trail to what is 
known as the “Saddle,” conceived the idea 
of scaling the Dome itself by driving in iron 
staples four or five feet apart, clinging to 
one while driving another, and these staples 
with their rings were to serve as places of at- 
tachment for a rope. He suffered, as Noah 
did, from the jeers of his fellow men, who 
said that it could not be done. It 
done, however, and the gallant sailor stood 
where never human foot had stood before, 
and alone gazed down the dizzy western 
side. After the rope was fastened securely, 
it was comparatively easy for any level-head- 
ed person to go up, if he were careful to hold 
on and not look behind. Six weeks before 
our party entered the Valley, this hero of 
South Dome died of pneumonia, after which 
a terror seemed to seize the other guides, 
and the trail was abandoned. 

Our friends climbed Cloud’s Rest, spend- 
ing the night at Snow’s, where Mr. Hatha- 
way waited until their return, as he feared 
the rarefied air of the elevation would be 
bad for him. 


was 
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The trail to South Dome branches off from 
that to Cloud’s Rest, and the place is marked 
by a guide post. This Frank noticed eager- 
ly, and asked Mr. Snow many questions 
about the ascent, to all of which she received 
only discouraging replies; that it was dan- 
gerous, and did not pay, even if you did get 
up. 

The next day they went to the head of 
Yosemite Falls, and from there to Eagle 
Peak. They had now been to all the gen- 
eral points of interest except South Dome, 
and all had given that up but Frank. It was 
arranged that they should rest one whole 
day and go out of the Valley the following, 
having already stayed longer than Mr. Hath- 
away had planned. 

Frank felt as if everything were coming 
to an end. Only one more day, and all 
would be over. Mr. Staunton was going by 
the Madera route, and the others by the 


way they came. One more day, and life 


would go on in the same old groove. It 
seemed impossible to her that she should 
marry Roberts, or that he could ever be the 


same to her again. She felt like doing some- 
thing desperate. She wanted to be alone 
awhile and think. 

‘Mr. Hutchings,” she said to the Guardian 
of the Valley, “do you think it would be 
safe to be the first to go up the rope this 
season ?” 

“Well, my child,” he answered, smiling 
down upon her, “just go up to the Saddle 
and then let the gentlemen of your party 
ive the rope two or three good pulls, and if 
it stands it, it is safe to go right along. If 
poor George were here, he would take you 
up fast enough.” 

hen she went to a guide. “ Mr. Kenny, 
will you let me have a horse at five o'clock 
nthe morning? I want to commune a lit- 
tle with Nature,” she said with a roguish 
smile, as he looked at her rather doubtfully. 

“Yes, I can manage it,” he said, as she 
slipped a gold piece into his hand, 

“The little bay, please, and the Morgan 
saddle.” 

* All right, miss.” 

Blue and gold are irresistible, particularly 
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when the blue is in a pair of eyes and the 
gold bears the stamp of the circulating me- 
dium. At half past five next morning a sol- 
itary figure on a bay horse might have been 
seen entering the trail leading to Nevada 
and Vernal Falls. 

She did not feel afraid, and yet wondered 
at herself that she did not. She was alone 
with the rocks and rapids, the beetling cliffs 
and sunless chasms. Mother Snow was sur- 
prised by a rap on the door with a riding 
whip at a little after seven. 

“Can I have some breakfast? I came 
ahead of my party,” she explained, feeling 
sure they would follow her. She hastened 
through her breakfast and rode on; up the 
steep trail to the head of Nevada Falls, and 
on through the Little Yosemite by the trail 
to Cloud’s Rest. What if she should meet 
a bear! a grizzly! It was not impossible. 
How ignominious it would be to be eaten by 
a bear! She should much prefer to fall off 
the Dome. She struck off the path at the 
point indicated by the guide-board, and now 
there was no foot-mark nor trail of any kind 
to be seen, but she could just distinguish 
the bald Dome far across the snow-covered 
crags. 

For a moment she wavered. Suppose 
something should happen, that she should 
never return? She would not like that, for 
however great her trials were, and however 
complex life seemed, she would prefer to see 
how it would come out, and not be hustled 
out of sight down some chasm in Yosemite. 

Soon she left her horse fastened to a tree 
and climbed on foot. There was no sound, 
not even a faint murmur of the thundering 
falls. She was above the sound belt, on the 
heights of endless calm. She gathered in- 
spiration as she climbed, until reaching the 
top was a dominant purpose. She felt a wild 
exultation in the ruthless power that had 
flung together these heights and depths. 
Here and there she could see stones push- 
ing through the snow from the trail built by 
the sailor, and she knew that she was on the 
right path. 

At last she reached the Saddle, which is a 
shelf of rock almost level, as if Nature paused 
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to take breath before beginning her master- 
piece, the Dome, which arose, gray and bare 
and awful, nine hundred feet above. And the 
rope? She looked eagerly around. ‘There it 
was, fastened to astaple. She seized it, her 
hands trembling with excitement and ex- 
pectancy. She pulled and strained to her 
utmost. It seemed perfectly firm. She rest- 
ed a moment. On one side lay the Little 
Yosemite, smiling peacefully far below. On 
the left she could just see the edge of that 
sheer face at the foot of which lies Mirror 
Lake. She began the ascent, not daring to 
look behind ; up, up, up the slippery, round- 
ing granite. In some places a staple was 
missing, but this did not seem to make any 
difference in the firmness of the rope. At 
the top at last! She gave a shout of triumph 
and waved her cap. She threw herself down 
and crept slowly to the edge and peered 
over. Even her cool little head grew dizzy, 
and creeping back she sat down several feet 
away from the dangerous place. After all, it 
was not much of a thing to do, she thought, 
and she wondered if everything in life would 
seem so worthless after it was accomplished. 

There was a quick step on the rock be- 
hind her, and turning she met the anxious 
face of Frederic Staunton. 

“ Thank God, I’ve found you at last,” he 
said, coming forward with a beaming face. 

She stood up to meet him with a frank 
smile. She had somehow felt that he would 
come first to find her. 

“ Where are the others?” 

“1 left them all along the way in my hur- 
The thought of your 


she asked. 


ry to get here first. 
being in all those horrible places alone was 
unbearable.” 

He had come nearer, and she felt his eyes 
reading her face, but she dared not look at 
him. 
over her. 
and she ought not to allow him ; 


A strange helplessness was coming 
He was going to say something, 
but yet she 
wanted to hear it. 

At last she raised her eves timidly. ‘The 
long lashes that shaded them did not hide 
the half-frightened look in them, and Fred- 
eric Staunton thought he had never seen 
anything so beautiful in his life. 
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* T am going tomorrow by the other route,” 
he said, ‘and I want to ask you something. ” 

It was coming now, and she looked down 
again. 

“T want to tell you that I love you, 
Frank,” and he took her hand confidently, 
for her face told all that an anxious lover 
would know. Her hand lay unresistingly in 
his. ‘There was not another living thing in 
sight ; not even a cricket to look wondering 
ly at the human way of managing such situ 
ations. Just those two alone, and for the 
moment they forgot that anyone else was in 
the world. 

** Let me hear my doom,” he said, with a 
joyous ring in his tone, as he drew her to 
ward him. 

““Oh, Mr. Staunton,” she said, taking her 
hand from his. I—I do love you, but I 
oughtn’t to, and I know it is dreadful, but I 
am engaged to Mr Roberts, and I’m so un 
happy, and everything is all wrong,” and she 
burst into tears, burying her face in het 
hands and turning from him. 

What lover could see her whom he loved 
in tears, and not try to comfort her, thoug! 
she be engaged thrice over to some other 
man? He came, and lifting her tenderly in 
his strong arms, placed her ona shelf of rock, 
where their eyes were ona level, when he 
took down her hands. 

‘The eyes were lovelier still with the tears 
on the lashes, and even at that moment she 
took satisfaction in the thought that her nose 
never grew red with crying. 

“What is this you tell me? Engaged to 
Roberts? I thought he was fond of you 
cousin.” 

* That is all a stupid joke we were playing 
for the benefit of my uncle, but it is over 


now. We are to be married in the fall 

“But how can you marry /A/m, when you 
love me/” he asked, with the facile logic of 
love. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said, trying to 
take her hands from his, “ only I know that 
we must go now. Please lift me down.” 

Frederic Staunton did not feel discour- 
aged, although the conditions were a little 
awkward, and he set her down on a leve! 
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spot, saying gayly, “‘ Don’t cry any more. 
There has been a mistake, and we'll correct 
it.’ It seemed absurd that she should be 
engaged to anybody but him. 

When Grace had arrived at Snow’s she in- 
sisted on going farther, and Roberts, caring 
only to please her, made himself her guide, 
while the others waited at Nevada Falls. 

Mr. Quincy Roberts was growing reckless. 
Why didn’t he rush ahead of everybody else, 
ind find Frank? Because he thought Frank 
would take care of herself, and because ev- 
ery moment with Grace was a delicious pleas- 

re, which tomorrow, or at most a few days, 
would end When they left the 
horses she still insisted upon climbing, but 
when they reached the Saddle she sank down 


forever. 


mpletely overcome with fatigue. 

What could he do but support her, for the 

re rock offered no resting place? She had 
rawn off one of her gloves, and her hand 
xoked very white against her dark dress. 
\ delicate perfume came from some soft net- 

e she had fastened around her neck. The 
rm around her felt like iron as he drew her 
loser. She struggled to free herself. ‘* Oh, 
uincy,” she cried in real agony, ‘“‘let me 

What would Frank say ?” 

no one but 


he 


“Frank is not here, darling ; 
and me,” and he leaned over until 
ld feel the throbbing of her heart. 
‘But I know it is not right, or I should 

t feel so wicked,” she pleaded. 

“Tye almost come to think there is no 


the 
It is 


ich thing as right and wrong,” said 


voung man. “I did not plan this. 


lhey both had risen, and were gazing at 


the measureless depths on either side. 
While this little play of life was being en- 
ed at the base of the Dome, Staunton and 
''rank had begun to descend. 
Neither of them had thought to notice the 
fastening of the ropeat the top. ‘They went, 
t first, side by side, then after a few feet he 
d “ You had better go first, so that if any- 
ing should happen above I can hold the 
pe for you.” 
He did not think anything would happen, 
it he preferred to take precautions, 
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Seventy or eighty feet were accomplished 
in this way when, suddenly, the rope gave a 
convulsive shudder, and lay loose and limp 
in their hands. For an instant their eyes 
met. ‘There was only an instant to spare. 

“ Never mind,” he said cheerily. “I'll 
brace myself against this staple, and hold the 
rope till yew get down, then you can call to 
me, and /’// come”—but there was a leap of 
terror at his heart. He knew that if she 
recognized the real danger, and lost her pres- 
ence of mind, it would be fatal. 

She had always relied upon the muscle of 
man as being practically omnipotent, and it 
never occurred to her todoubt it now. She 
went on fearlessly, looking at him with a 
smile as descended backwards. He 
watched her until she disappeared under the 


she 


curve of the Dome. 

Eternal the moments seemed to this mod- 
ern Prometheus. His muscles grew stiff 
from their constrained position. He felt the 
staple, on which his right foot rested, bend- 
ing from his weight. He tried to relieve it 
by pressing hard against the rock with his 
free hand. At last a faint girlish 
scream, the signal for him to save himself. 
Almost at the same instant with the call, the 
staple, weakened by the winter frosts and 


came 


the long pressure, gave way, and slid down 
to join two or three of its faithless fellows, 
against which it rattled and tinkled as glee- 
fully as if a human life were not at stake be- 
cause of its defection. 

He had relied upon this, and it had failed 
him. It was fully twenty feet to the next 
ring. Could he manage to reach it without 
acquiring momentum sufficient to wrench it 
It was the only thing to try. 
He could 


from its hold ? 
How sweet life looked to him! 
almost think of it now as something outside 
of himself, for in those few seconds bope had 
changed to despair. Perhaps that gave him 
strength. 

By dextrous management he got one shce 
off, that he might cling better. Even in that 
terrible moment he remembered to start it 
rolling where it would not fall at the feet of 
those waiting below. He could not bear to 
seem ridiculous, and his footless shoe appear- 
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ing among them in hot haste would look 
sO. 

Faster and faster he went, although he 
had pressed his hands down on the granite 
until they bled. The blood helped a little 
by making more friction. He has reached 
it! Will it hold? Yes—no! it bends and 
flies out, chipping little flecks of stone that 
roll on down; but it has arrested his pro- 
gress a little. 

“My God, must I go?” he groans. There 
is another chance. Another staple only six 
feet away. The rope that he had abandoned 
as useless had been stopped by the iron ring, 
while the loose end streamed down over the 
bulging Dome. 

“If it bears the weight of all those coils 
of rope it will bear me,” he thought, and his 
heart leaped with hope again. 

Yes, it was as solid as the day it was drilled 
in, and he was saved, for he could now se- 
cure the rope to this. He rested a moment, 
and the rich young blood bounded through 
his veins with the joy of being alive and safe. 
His gloves had been in the pocket of his 
coat all the time, and he now put them on 
to hide his bruised hands. 

As he neared the bottom, Roberts called 
to him : 

“We began to think you had decided to 
go down the other side by the short cut to 
Mirror Lake, Staunton.” 

“IT had some notion of it for a little while 
myself, but changed my mind,” he answered, 
laughing. 

Frank noticed that his shoe was gone and 
his clothes rubbed, but he made light of it, 
and said he could cling better without the 
shoe and it got away from him. Enveloped 
in his ulster, he showed few marks of his 
struggle for life. 

Great were the rejoicings at the hotel when 
they rode up, and Frank was pressed to 
give an account of her adventures. She 
did it ina light and laughing way, speaking 
of the loosening of the rope and staples as if 
it was a mere trifle, when a sturdy mountain- 
eer interrupted her with : 

“I s'pose you know the danger that young 
chap was in? that he risked his life to save 


you, and his getting down alive was not a bit 
short of a miracle?” and he muttered under 
his breath: “These young things hold a 
man’s life as if it were no better than a but- 
tonhole bouquet.” 

“T did not know it was so bad as that,” 
said Frank, turning pale. 

She went to her room to be alone. She 
thought she would send for (Quincy and tell 
him all, and beg him to release her. No, 
she would write a note, and see at least how 
the words wouldlook. She tore a small leaf 
from her memorandum and wrote: 

** DEAR QUINCY : 

“Forgive me if I hurt you, but things can never be 
the same again. I can never marry you. It is only 
just to tell you that I love another in a way that I 
never can and never did love you. I made a great 
mistake, but it is not too late.” 

This sounded stiff and awkward, and she 
crumpled it up, resolving to see him. The 
wind blew the paper to the floor, and the 
chambermaid, coming in a little while after, 
picked it up with other waste papers and car- 
ried it away. 

Mr. Roberts was heard to call to this same 
handmaiden in the afternoon: “ Mary, did 
you see a paper on my desk this morning? 
Ic’s a receipted bill, and I wish you would 
look it up.” 

** Sure, I took some bits of paper from the 
floor, but none from the desk, sir, but I'll 
see,” and she went off a little frightened, for 
although her notions of a receipted bill were 
vague, it must be something important, or the 
young man would not worry over it. Ina 
few minutes she returned breathless, with a 
handful of papers. “Is this it, sir?” and she 
handed him one of the collection. 

He took it and read. It was Frank’s note 
to him. 

“Ts it right, sir?” faltered the girl. 

“Ves, yes, Mary it couldn’t be better,” he 
cried rapturously. ‘* Take this, andask Miss 
Harcourt to meet me in the parlor,” and he 
pressed a coin into her hand. 

‘* Young men are the queerest,” mused 
Mary, as she trudged away to find Frank. 
“This one has been quite down for a day or 
two back, but he seems to be perking up.” 

When Frank entered the parlor, Quincy 
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hurried to meet her, holding her own note 
open in his hand. 


She gazed at it in amaze- 
ment. 

‘“‘] don’t know whether you meant to send 
me this one or another, but it’s no matter. 
It’s all right, Frank. We both made a mis- 
take, but as you say, it is not too late. Oh, 
Frank ! I am as happy to-be free as you are, 
for now there is nothing to hinder, and you 
can help me in real earnest, instead of in 
play, as we began.” 

Does a woman ever witness the joy of a 
man because of his release from vows to her, 
without a twinge of jealous feeling, however 
much she prays for that release herself? 
here was something akin to that in Frank’s 
heart, as she thought: “ How happy he is 
over it, and I was so wretched on his ac- 
count !” but aloud she said: “And who is the 
happy one?” 

“ Why, Grace, of course,” he replied. 

“Well, well, if that isn’t too good,” and 
the complexity of the situation was so funny 
that she burst into a ringing laugh. ‘“ Now, 
as usual, I appear as the heavy villain, for it 
has not been a week since I told Uncle John 
that I was engaged to you, and he has slept 
as peacefully as a child ever since; now he 
will have to get a new focus, and that is 
hard for old people. Let’s call Grace and 
make her happy, and then we'll call uncle 
and makehim ditto.” 

Grace came, and the situation was ex- 
plained, after which Frank, with the air of a 
grandfather, placed Grace’s hand in ()uincy’s 


and blessed them, calling them ‘‘my chil- 


aren. 

She then ran off to call her uncle, while 
Grace, overcome by the long strain, sobbed 
hysterically in Quincy’s arms. 

Frank did not find Mr. Hathaway at once, 
but after some minutes came upon him read- 
ing in the office. 

“Uncle John, will you please come here 
1 minute; we want to ask you something.” 

He came, muttering, “ I suppose they want 
me to consent to stay around here for an- 
other week.” 

(Juincy, with Grace upon his arm, ad- 
vanced to meet him as he entered the parlor. 
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“ Mr. Hathaway, I have the great happi- 
ness to have won the love of your daughter, 
and we only need your blessing to make it 
complete.” 

Mr. Hathaway looked puzzled, and think- 
ing it a part of the same play, said, not heed- 
ing (Juincy : “ Come, girls, we’ve had enough 
of private theatricals. What scene from 
Shakspere are you doing now ?” 

“But, Uncle, it is not play, it is earnest,” 
said Frank. 

“Then I have been grossly deceived, for 
it has not been a week since you told me that 


you were to marry Mr. Roberts.” 


“That is true, Uncle, but everything has 
changed. I’ve found that I love somebody 
else, and somebody else loves me, and Quin- 
cy has found that he loves somebody else, 
and there has been a new deal all round. 
Everything changes so in California,” she 
said, looking at him with a wicked little 
smile. 

“ Well, all I can say is, young man, that I 
shall consent to no such arrangement. My 
daughter is too young and inexperienced to 
know what she wants, and you have taken a 
base advantage. I dare say the knowledge 
of my daughter's expectations helped you to 
transfer your affections so readily,” he added, 
with withering sarcasm. 

(Juincy straightened himself haughtily, and 
replied : ‘1 was not aware that your daugh- 
ter had expectations, if you refer to money, 
and I do not need to marry a fortune. I am 
amply able to support a wife, sir.” 

“Grace, you will spend the rest of the 
evening in your own room. ‘Tomorrow we 
start for home by the Madera route,” and he 
stalked out of the room. 

At midnight, three people on horseback 
passed Inspiration Point, a young lady and 
gentleman and a guide.* The young lady 
looked pale but happy, and the young man, 
triumphant ; and the guide looked satisfied, 
as his fingers closed around the gold pieces 
in his pocket. 

Next morningat half past fouro’clock, a mid- 
die aged man was pacing the veranda of the 
hotel. As he passed No. 11, he noticed a pair 
of newly blackened shoes standing outside. 
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This seemed to satisfy him that the occu- 
pant of the room still within and 
asleep. 

Five o’clock ; half past ; and still the shoes 
Six o’clock ! the stage 


was 


were not reclaimed. 
would leave in an hour. 

Frank came breathless, and gave him a 
note, saying that she found it under her door 


when she rose. It read: 


** DEAR FATHER: 
““When you read this I shall be far on my way to 
Think 


I could not do otherwise. 


Southern California, as Mrs. (Juincy Roberts. 

of me kindly, father. 
‘© Your loving daughter, 

**(GRACE.” 


Three days later, Miss Frank Harcourt 
entered the parlors of her father’s house on 
Nob Hill, and after greeting the family effu- 
sively, sank into a chair and began taking off 
her gloves, 

‘Where are your uncle, and Grace, and 
(Juincy, and the rest ?” asked Mrs. Harcourt, 
impatient to have things explained, for there 
was something mysterious in her daughter’s 
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On Russian RIver. 


THERE is a place on our Central Califor- 
nia coast where a strong rushing river pushes 
itself through high mountains and shadowy 
redwood forests to the ocean. But the river 
seems to shrink from the fatal contact, and 
lingering at its mouth, it spreads itself into 
a deep blue sheet; while the uneasy sands, 
striving to hold the river back, build during 
the cloudless summer time a high, dry bar 
from cliff to cliff, between the clear river and 
the sounding ocean. 

Here there gathers a tranquil lake, shut in 
by the cliffs on either side and the high hills 
inland, one of which leaves room for a min- 
iature plain at its foot, where a grove of wil- 
lows fling their shadows over the banks by 
the lake. Across this little plain a wander- 
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manner that piqued her curiosity to the ut- 
most, 

“Well, dreadful things have happened, 
and I don’t know where to begin, so I'll just 
dash. into the middle. (uincy has eloped 
with Grace, with my consent and blessing, 
and Uncle John is pursuing them, but not to 
give them his consent and blessing, and | 
am engaged to Mr. Staunton, who will call 
after dinner to get your consent and _bless- 
ing, and, mother, you will visit your daugh- 
ter as Mrs. Frederic Staunton, in London, 
instead of Mrs. Quincy Roberts in Terre 
Haute.” 

There was silence (an unparalleled condi- 
tion of things in the Harcourt family) for 
the space of four seconds, when the small 
brother of thirteen, the age that disdains to 
show any interest in human emotion, said; 
“Well, because you have given one fellow 
the grand bounce, and are spoons on another, 
is no reason why dinner should hang fire like 
this,” and he marched to the dining room 
whistling Yankee Doodle. 


KETCHES. 


ing rivulet finds its way, making with its 
outlet among the willows a little harbor for 
boats. Broken bits of fog sweep in and out 
from the ocean to cool the sunny hills, and 
restless breezes glide up and down the river, 
but seemingly without power to harm the 
peace of the cliff-bound stream. 

And so the shining river rests through the 
gentle autumn days, till the winter torrents 
dash down from the great mountains to min- 
gle there the broad volume of the river with 
the tumultuous deep. And waiting so, glassy 
and still, the riverlake keeps calmly the 
mountain and valley memories of all its wind- 
ing length. ‘The many tenters from the wil- 
low glades there, who glide in boats from 
cliff to cliff, delighting in its placid depth, 
call to mind the oozy springs and waving 
bunch grass of its far-off mountain sources 


where the slender-footed deer make the 
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fit The 
drifters watch the white sea birds sailing in 
lone flight over the bar, and speak of the 
mountain forest birds, dipping their gray 
wings in the dark pools in the cafons, and 
of the quail whirring through the yellow val- 

\s, where the young river broadens in its 


first impresses in its damp pathway. 


They see the graceful hop vine 


pebbly bed. 
slancing into the stream as it passes, and 


ragrant alfalfa spreading its evergreen 
meadows over the rich lowlands. 
lyown by the sand barrier that holds the 
river back, floating in the deep, still waters 
nder the cliff, lie groups and tangles of 
us, refuse from the dusty mills above, which 
never Cease to grasp and tear away the stately 
lars of the forest. But the river sweeps 
wn to higher solitudes yet unscathed, 
it foams between precipitous and shad- 
banks, spraying the ferns that grow 
ier the rocks, and cooling the vines that 
y from tree-top to bank, 
ut they who pitch their tents on the bit 
f mead by the willow grove need no mem- 
handiworks of 


An island undera 


s of the rarer nature. 
There is all to satisfy. 
steep) hill-slope lies like an emerald gem on 

wright, sheeny surface of the lake—a 

n and fertile farm guarded all about with 

ih levee, and fringed by the tall reeds 
ushes that grow out of the water to rus- 
against its banks. ‘The tenters, rowing 

ss the water, making the hills echo their 
nus and laughter, pull through a saragossa 


And 


re they find a quaint, low-roofed cottage, 


t river moss to land on its fair shores. 


ny with vines, damp, beaten paths, grass- 
dered, banks and rows of many colored 
wers, a kitchen garden, and green pas- 
tures. ‘here are milk and vegetables ; the 
be loaded with the luxuries of 
ut it seems the best of all to 


its can 
1p life. 
ive the privilege of lingering about the paths 
{this green island home ; there is the placid 
e lake, the inland view up the river, the 
white tents across the stream, and looking 
west, the boundless ocean swelling in and 
thundering against the bar. 
l)ay after day, fascinated by the repetition, 
the tenters row down the lake and land upon 
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75 
the bar between the sea-washed and rugged 
cliffs, and wander in meditation about the 
shore, while the “wild white horses” leap 
upon the beach, and the thin waves chase 
each other up the shining sands. Outside 
the bar, lone rocks towering cliffward are 
bathed with foaming spray, and far away, 
slowly and calmly, the white-sailed ships pa- 
trol the deep. 

Il. 


THe Mermaip’s Barn, 

Ir is a wonderful ride up the coast from 
the forests and sunny slopes of Sonoma to 
“(Cool Navarro.” You drive all the way 
along the bold cliff-road, where the towns 
and settlements, lying down close to the 
coast, are shut in by the high mountain range 
from any other view. Many small creeks 
with high, wooded banks run down from the 
In to 
cross these, you must often turn from a bold 
headland, looking out over the blue expanse, 
and drive down the shaded aisle of a dense 
redwood forest, which has covered and kept 


steep range into the ocean. order 


the white, foaming river all the way from the 
misty mountain tops. Back somewhere in 
this dark recess, there will be a bridge over 
a deep, clear pool of water, and the songsters 
and game birds of the coast are fluttering up 
and down the sheltered defile. ‘The wind is 
hushed into silence down among the great 
red trunks and deep shadows, but far above, 
the feathery tree-tops are swaying across 
their canopy of blue. After hiding away 
thus, as if in the heart of the forest, you turn 
on to a grade on the opposite side of the de- 
file, and winding up, suddenly confront the 
bold wind and the glare of the shimmering 
ocean. 

You drive on through leagues and leagues 
of pasture land bordering on the ocean cliffs, 
or through miles of rocky land, bleak and 
barren, always skirted by the low-growing 
forest. The beautiful Gualala widens at its 
mouth, and you cross on an ancient looking 
ferry boat—-which you go through shallow 
waters to reach—and drive directly through 
the buildings of a great mill. You are star- 
tled by the roar and glare of a perpetual fire, 
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which consumes only the refuse of the crash- 
ing machinery. The mouth of the river is 
blocked by floating logs, which are borne, 
one by one, but swiftly, into the maw of the 
remorseless devourer. 

Above the picturesque Gualala and all 
along the coast are abandoned mills with 
their deserted settlements, and, on further, 
where the forest and the mountains stand 
more distant from the coast, there are the 
cultivated fields, the blackberry hedges, the 
houses, lanes, and pastures of a well settled 
district. 

There are many treasures for the memory 
of an artist along this upper Sonoma and 
lower Mendocino coast. For instance, a bold, 
high headland pushes out to the ocean, hav- 
ing only a narrow neck of land as a path to 
its grassy slope. It is but little more than 
an acre of smooth, fertile ground, held up by 
precipitous cliffs, with trees and groups of 
rocks for its picturesque furnishing. It seems 
a natural fortress and place of hiding and de- 
fense, but garrisoned now only by the sea- 
birds, and grazing goats and cattle that wan- 
der out across the narrow neck of land. 

Riding along this wild and lonely coast, 
and yet in Sonoma county, one turns a curve, 
and meets with the keenest appreciation the 
view of a handsome, white, gable-roofed 
house, standing at the foot of the dark, heavy 
forest, with a picturesque mass of rock 
thrown up in front. In the upper story a 
square projecting window looks out over the 
ocean, and wild vines and cultivated flowers 
compete in luxuriance for the occupation of 
the grounds and rocks. Up in that high win- 
dow the sea-lover finds great companionship 
in the wide ocean ever rolling in with heaving 
waves, in the white fog wandering in masses 
to creep into the blue forest, in the coming 
of hunters, herders, and woodmen down 
through the sounding forest to the white 
house so close to the waves. 

We tented once in the edge of the forest, 
so close to the sea that you might run down 
as through a door yard and look over the 
brink of the cliff into the seething waves. 
We turned into the thick forest as into a 
house set by the wayside, and from the white, 
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glittering light of the ocean and sandy coast 
road, into the shelter of a shaded retreat, 
where only streaks and splashes of sunlight 
fell across the long green aisles. The floor 
of this forest refuge was the russet of the 
fallen leaves and the green of the plentiful 
brakes. Young pines and underbrush made 
a protection from the vigorous wind that cut 
along the coast rocks, so that the brakes 
bowed lightly, and the rushing sound of wind 
was high and far away. 

The red fire gave a bright jewel to the rus- 
set and green retreat. Near by a little brook 
rippled along, heedless that its bright stream 
would soon be plunged into the breaking 
waves. The ferns crept down under the 
rocks close to its edge, and the brakes hung 
over it to catch its last soft breath ere it 
reached the open sunlight and its glaring 
fate. 

Emerging from the forest, it ran in a nar- 
row, deep channel across the open space, and 
disappeared over the cliff. Having a view 
from one side, we saw that the rugged cliff 
had broadened out into a shelf some distance 
below its edge, and offered there a hollowed 
receptacle for the bright descending waters, 
and they fell into it with a pleasant rippling 
and splashing, softly heard above the roar of 
the breaking waves; there they spread into 
a clear pool against the dark, rough wall, as 
if they were grateful to find so safe a place to 
tarry awhile before they passed over into the 
seething depth below. From the rock-edges 
of this calm little lake, gentle, silent streams 
crept over, and ran down the seams and 
ridges of the great cliff. A few venturous 
ladies’ slippers had strayed down from the 
upper channel, and grew on the edge of the 
water, as if the fairies had been there to 
bathe, and had left some of their tiny, yel- 
low, velvety shoes. 


IIT. 
“ Poor WILL.” 


Tuey had said, “Go up on the north side 
of the lake, and you will travel along the top 
of a ridge where you will find ‘deer licks,’ 
wonderful springs, varied forests ; and look- 
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ing down over inaccessible mountain sides, 
you will see the great Clear Lake shining 
far below.” So we climbed up a steep, rugged, 
half-blind road, and traveled through a wild, 
almost inaccessible, country. Here we 
watched for the track of the deer by the 
many oozy springs, and listened for every 
hird note that echoes through the woods. 
On the top of the mountain, where tall pines 
and groups of young trees made protection 
from the sun and wind, a deserted deer camp 
told a pitiful story of many slaughtered inno- 
cents. 

We hailed the sweetness of the air, so far 
above the smoke and dust of the valleys, lift- 
ed our arms joyfully to the dry, fragrant 
wind floating under the pines, watching as 
we were carried through it for those fine in 
comparable views of the white, misty lake, 
spread far below in its majestic setting of 
rugged mountains. It was up here that we 
found the resort of our imaginations, as if 
Nature herself had planned it after the most 
romantic fancy of the nature worshiper. 

\lany narrow cations led off from the moun- 
tain’s crest, wandering down toward the val- 
levs below. Over the ridge, and down one 
of these, ran the main toll road from the 
west in to Bartlett Springs, which lies four 
miles down a steep grade at the foot of the 
mountain. All about the top of the ridge 
are many little bench formations, and almost 
invariably by each bench, large or small, ap- 
pears a damp place green with waving grass, 
which shows the presence of flowing or unde- 
veloped springs. One of these bench for- 
mations near the summit was large enough 
to form a ridge by itself, with deeply wood- 
ed sides, and narrow but level top. Where 
the small ridge left the main mountain, a 
great mass of rock, about a half an acre in 
extent, was built into the foundations of the 
earth, and reared up in the air like a castle. 

Ve could ascend its ramparts from the rear, 
but it was impregnable in front. <A few 
stunted trees grew on its turrets, and the 
pines of the forest shot up by its side. 

down in the gloomy shade on one side of 
the rock a fissure appeared, and a narrow, 
tortuous opening led to a long cavern with 
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jagged sides and irregular floor, perhaps the 
dungeon of some heathen inquisition. Away 
back in the dark, it stopped over a black 
opening, and a rock thrown in, after a long 
silence, was followed by the dull, hollow 
sound of its splashing into some sullen, mys- 
terious tide below. 

On the opposite side of Castle Rock was 
the icy cold spring which sent down the 
mountain a long train of grasses and flowers. 
The tall trees, standing a little apart, guard- 
ed it from the sunlight, and the birds of the 
forest kept whirling continually into the open 
space, to bathe and flutter about the dear 
jewel of their delight—this unsullied, clear, 
and faultless pearl of the woods. 

Directly in the front of Castle Rock lay 
the level tenting ground, shaded, but not ob- 
scured, by trees, and fit for the royal tent of 
an encamping army, where a handful of men 
might defend it, being surrounded by its 
steep slopes merging into the general con- 
tour of the mountain. 

Here we placed the white dwelling of our 
pilgrimage, and with the forest above and the 
forest below, breathed in from the piny pun- 
gent wind an overflowing measure of the 
blessedness and beauty of outdoor life. It 
is not in looking at such a place as this that 
one sees the fountain of health and satisfac- 
tion ; it is in staying there day after day, until 
the measure of the forest hymns begins to 
beat about the inner thought; it is in climbing 
every day new paths, seeing new views, tast- 
ing of new springs, discovering a tree rare 
in its locality, or a rare bird retreating in cau- 
tious flight before you. It is in becoming 
domiciled in the woods till they are restful 
and familiar, and until you realize that in 
such solitudes, so far from the haunts of men, 
absolute safety waits upon your footsteps by 
day or night. 

For there is nothing harmful in the forest 
shadows ; only the chirp of the tree squirrel 
startles the air as he is starting to his home; 
the woodpecker rapsaway with his telegraphy 
of peace, and the perpetual hymning of the 
tree-tops dispenses unworded calm and rest- 
fulness. And the night blends itself into 
the forest shadows, and comes up through 
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the umber tree trunks with the slow peace 
that scatters care. ‘The stars and the bur- 
nished moon are not so much a part of the 
forest night, but glitter far away behind the 
screening tree-tops, taking no solemnity from 
the inner chamber of the woods. The 
ca np-fire, with the white smoke passing away 
with the wind, is the star of the pine and 
cedar glades 

There is one thing up there in the woods 
that lies like a jewel on the memory. One 
night the camp-fire had gone out, and slum- 
ber, which comes so easily and so early 
there, had claimed its most willing votaries. 
The night was motionless, the horses teth- 
ered in the brushcraunched their hay quietly, 
the frogs and crickets called faintly and 
dreamily. A voice said: ‘“*‘ Hush—did you 
hear it?” 

I listened, and in a moment there came 


up from the dark, silent woods below the 
clear, plaintive, mysterious notes, “ Poor 
will, poo’ will, poo’ whip, poo’ whip, poo’ 
will.” 

My ears heard it for the first time, but in- 
stantly my years had vanished, and I was a 
child in a rude Californian schoolhouse, 
reading from my thumbed reader the never- 
to-be-forgotten tale of poor Will, the truant. 
And then it came again—so sweet, so pure, 
so welcome to the ears that had always 
longed to hear it—not an unvarying com- 
mand, but a commiseration, rating in equal 
sympathy both objects of mention —*“ Poo’ 
whip, poo’ whip, poo’ will.” 

If ever you go there, stay by night in the 
woods, till the shy midnight wanderer repeats 
to you the pathetic song-burden of his ex- 
istence. 

Lillian Hl. Shuey. 


WITH CRAWFORD IN MENICO. 


I READ with much interest the account of 
the pursuit of Geronimo in the April number 
of the OVERLAND, as it was my fortune to 
accompany the command of Captain Emmet 
Crawford, who continued the pursuit of this 
band into the Sierra Madre Mountains of 
Mexico. 

After a hard chase after a portion of the 
hostiles as far as Lake Palomas, in Mexico, 
the command to which I belonged was or- 
dered to go to Deming and report to Cap- 
tain Crawford. We found Crawford awaiting 
us with a train of stock cars, all ready to pul! 
out as soon ds some Indian scouts should 
arrive on the train from the East. 

The main body of the hostiles were re- 
ported as making their way south, to the 
west of us, and telegrams reporting their po- 
sition were coming all day long; but the 
train from the East was late, and we did not 
get away till afternoon. It soon discharged 
its motley load of Indian scouts, whose ap- 
pearance bore evidence of the long, hard 
chase they had just concluded ; for they had 


been following the hostiles from the north, 
and were put on the cars, in the Rio Grande 
valley, to endeavor to head them off to the 
west of Deming, before they got to the rail- 
road. We were soon loaded and off, and 
after dark disembarked at Separ, having 
heard nothing from the hostiles since leaving 
Deming. 

The darkness was intense, and unloading 
the animals on an open freight platform dif- 
ficult in the extreme. The cries of the 
scouts, the trampling of loose animals, and 
the efforts of the men to find their belong- 
ings in the darkness, created an indescribable 
confusion ; while the resemblance to pande- 
monium was, if anything, increased by the 
little fires the scouts had lighted, which illu- 
minated the somber darkness in places, and 
showed the savage faces and almost naked 
forms of the Indian scouts gathered around 
them. 

It was midnight before the tired men got 
to rest, and at daybreak the camp was astir, 
and we were soon marching away over the 
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LSS. | With Crawfe 
sray looking plain stretching off to the south- 
want Crawford had received telegrams that 
the hostiles had crossed the railroad to the 
south of us, and we were going southwest to 
find the trail. We learned afterwards that 
the hostiles had gone off to the west, and 
thus we missed seeing their trail till long af- 
ward. 
\Ve continued to the southwest, to Skele- 
ton Cafion, where we were joined by the 
Chiricahua scouts under Chatto, and our 
transportation increased by another pack- 
train. Chatto was a chief of the same tribe 

he hostiles, the Chiricahuas, and it was 


tel 


said that he was desirous of killing Geron- 
imo and the other chiefs of the hostile band, 
in order to become head chief, and that we 
were indebted to this ambition for the com- 
pany of himself and braves on our expedition 


ainst his brethren. 
In the course of interviews with Crawford, 


Chatto said that he knew just where the 
hostiles intended to rendezvous in Mexico ; 
vas finally determined to proceed di- 

rectly to the spot, instead of wasting time in 
following trails, which is necessarily a slow 
cess. We went to Lang’s Ranch, on the 
Mexican line, the next day, and on the fol 
ng day went through the San Luis pass, 


nd turned south along the eastern base of 
the Sierra Madre, and around the Mexican 
line. ‘lo the west of us were the mountains, 
and off to the east stretched the great Jaflos 
plain, and to the south could be seen the 
blue outlines of high mountains in Mexico, 
lhe scouts could be seen outlined against 
he sky as they crossed the ridges of the 
foothills ahead of us, while behind us fol- 
lowed the long line of cavalry, followed in 
by the white, pack covered mules ; each 
rain led byits bell horse with his tinkling bell. 

Our command consisted of nearly a hun- 
dred Indian scouts and a troop of cavalry, 
and tor transportation we had two pack- 
trains of fifty pack mules each, and a full 
complement of packers with each train. The 
scouts went ahead of the rest of the com- 
mand, and with the exception of a few who 


turn 


had captured horses or mules in a previous 
inter with the hostiles, were all afoot. 
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Where the country would admit of it, they 
would cover nearly a mile of country be- 
tween their flanks. There was no attempt 
at any regular order of march; each scout 
would follow his own inclination, all keeping 
the same general direction. As a rule, they 
would get quite a long distance ahead of the 
cavalry and pack-trains by ten or eleven 
o'clock in the morning ; they would then sit 
down under trees, and rest and smoke a 
while, and as we would come in sight, would 
move on; always keeping ahead of the cav- 
alry with apparent ease, although on foot. 
Mountains or hills seemed to have no terrors 
for them, and they would generally go over 
a mountain, no matter how steep, if it would 
shorten the distance. 

Finding no water in the foothills, we turned 
off to the east toward a rugged looking moun- 
tain that stood out in the plain, called the 
Sierra en Media or Middle Mountain. Here, 
a few years ago, the troops had a fight with 
the hostiles. A rough, rocky hill, somewhat 
detached from the main mountain, with an 
occasional skeleton of a man 
about it, and the rocks spattered with lead, 
told the tale. 

The horses and mules were turned out to 
graze, and we went intocamp. Our animals 
got no feed except what they they would pick 
up, and they were always grazed all night un- 
der charge of a guard. We used no tents, 
so were spared the necessity of putting them 
up. ‘The usual rule was, when there hap- 
pened to be any trees, to spread our blankets 
in the shade, and after a wash in the one tin 
wash basin that sufficed for all the headquar- 
ters, lie around until the cook should an- 
nounce dinner. 

The officers messed with the packers, and 
were about equally divided between the two 
trains. The tin plates and cups would be 
laid out on a manta, or pack-cover, on the . 


horse or a 


ground, and we would squat around, Indian 
fashion. Our cook, who rejoiced in the 
name of ‘‘ Nibs,” and who looked more like 
a cow boy than a cook, would yell ‘Chuck !” 
and every one would then be expected to 
come to dinner. Every one helped himself, 
but it was not considered good form to put 
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one’s foot on the table in order to reach 
things, unless absolutely necessary. Our fare 
was but little better than the ordinary sol- 
dier’s ration, and it was always safe to say 
that for dinner, breakfast, and supper it 
would consist of bacon, bread, beans, and 
coffee. Our dinner over, it grew cooler as 
the sun went down, and after a smoke nearly 
every one turned in to sleep, so as to be up 
by daybreak the next morning for another 
long day’s march. After leaving the Sierra 
en Media, we went back to the main range 
to the west, and after two days’ travel in the 
mountains, through a beautiful wooded coun- 
try covered with live oaks, we camped at an 
old abandoned ranche on the trail crossing 
the Sierra Madre, leading from Janos, in Chi- 
huahua, to Babispe, in the State of Sonora. 
Chatto had been having frequent inter- 
views with Captain Crawford, which were 
carried on through the medium of two inter- 
preters, one Spanish, the other Apache. The 
Apache rejoiced in the name of ‘* Mickey 
Free,” and it was said that he was not an 
Indian, but the son of an Irishman and a 
Mexican woman, and had been a captive 
among the Apaches all his life. Mickey cer- 
tainly had a Milesian cast of countenance, 
although in every other respect he seemed a 
thorough Indian. His knowledge of Span- 
ish did not include any use of tenses, so that 
it was extremely difficult to tell whether he 
meant the present, future, or past, in his 
translations from Apache into Spanish. We, 
however, learned enough to know that Chat- 
to was exceedingly averse to going through 
any of the Mexican towns, on account, as 


we thought, of his depredations when for- 


merly in Mexico; so the next day we traveled 
on the Babispe trail until we were about half 
way down the western slope of the mountain, 
then turned to the south to avoid going into 
Babispe. 

In the evening we brought up. in a deep 
canon in front of a mescal distillery, where 
we were obliged to halt and camp. ‘The 
distillery was well supplied with Mexican fire- 
water, and before morning we were in the 
company of nearly a hundred drunken sav- 
ages. It was not a pleasant feeling to know 


that we were in a foreign country, and that 
a not over-friendly one, with a small force, 
in the company of such utterly irresponsible 
beings ; moreover, some of our savage allies 
had been raiding in this very country only 
a short time before, and might be tempted 
to try it again. 

Our march the next day led down a valley 
by the side of a stream grown up with im- 
mense cane-brakes, and about ten o'clock in 
the morning we came out of the valley in 
front of the town of Babispe, which our 
Apache friends were so anxious to avoid the 
day before. Babispe is a little Mexican 
town, built in the usual Mexican style, with 
a plaza in the centre, in which is a church of 
apparently considerable antiquity. The town 
is situated on the river of the same name, 
which here runs nearly due north along the 
western base of the Sierra Madre. It is a 
clear running mountain stream, and there is 
considerable land under cultivation in the 
vicinity of the towns in the valley. 

We observed that all over this country 
there seems to be no attempt to occupy 
ranches at any distance from the towns ; al- 
though the abandoned ranches all over the 
country indicate that at one time it was not 
so, and that insecurity of life and property 
at any distance from the towns has caused 
this state of affairs. The Apaches have made 
their homes in the Sierra Madre, and literal- 
ly devastated the surrounding country. 

The Mexicans in the towns we passed 
recognized Captain Chatto, and asked af- 
ter Captain Geronimo, not as yet knowing 
that that noble chieftain was among them 
with blood in his eye... Our information on 
that subject created a visible coolness toward 
Captain Chatto and his followers. That 
brave, and in fact the majority of our braves, 
were very tired indeed, between Mexican 
whiskey inside and the Mexican sun outside, 
so we camped on the river opposite the town 
of Baseraca, a village much resembling Ba- 
bispe. The male inhabitants of these towns 
seemed to be largely in the minority, and 
we were unable to account for it until told 
that the majority of them had gone off to 
the Yaqui war, then going on. 
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We kept traveling south until we reached 
the Tesero Babi Creek, where General Crook 
camped in 1883 before going into the Sierra 
Madre ; and then the Indians pointed out 
to us the dim outlines of a mountain far to 
the southwest, where they said the hostiles 
were to rendezvous. The Indians called it 
the “ Klee,” or ‘* Horse ” mountain, but we 
afterwards learned the Mexicans called it the 
Sierra de Teres. 

Our march from here led over the rough- 
est country I have ever seen ; although the 
Mexicans called the trail the Camino real, 
and it was used as a highway between towns, 
it was all but impracticable for animals. We 
walked, and led our half starved horses, for 
since leaving the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Madre, grass was but scarce and poor, and 
they had nothing else to live on. 

| )own into interminable cafions, thousands 
of feet, under a broiling sun, we toiled, only 
to find, when we got to the bottom, we had 
to climb up another place on the other side, 
just as bad. The cafions seemed to be the 
bottoms of immense craters in some places, 
and had it been cool enough to have ap- 
preciated the beauties of nature, I do not 
doubt we should have admired the grand 
views that often burst upon us; but it was 
too hot for anything except a rest, and we 
could not take a rest then. 

he Indians had been making “ medicine,” 
and singing their “medicine” songs every 
night since we started. After they had had 
supper, and had all smoked their cigarettes, 
they would start in to sing a monotonous 
chant, in which all joined ; and they would 
keep it up tll the small hours, no matter how 
hard the day’s march had been. , We were 
all lying around in our blankets one night, 
when camped in the bottom of one of the 
crater-like caflons, when we were honored 
by a visit from Uklenny, the principal med- 
icine man, accompanied by the most of the 
uts. ‘The gloomy cafion was in darkness 
except an occasional camp-fire, and the gut- 
tural tones of Uklenny, as he told his story, 
made an evident impression on all his hearers. 
He said he had come to tell us he had made 
medicine, and the medicine was good ; that 
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we should have a fight in three days, and 
some one would be killed; but if Captain 
Crawford would kill a white cow and let 
them eat it, we should catch the Chiricahuas. 
The singular part of it was, that the next day 
a part of his story came true. 

After a long, hot march of nearly forty 
miles, a great deal of which was on foot, hav- 
ing crossed the Batipito River and gone into 
camp at the foot of the Sierra de Teres, word 
was brought in that one of the scouts had 
been killed, and another wounded, by Mex- 
icans, while lagging behind the column. This 
created the greatest excitement among the 
scouts,and many of us feared that if they at- 
tempted reprisals on the Mexicans, as they 
threatened, we should have a poor chance 
with our little command ever to get out of 
Mexico. We shortly after received a letter 
from the Presidente of Huasavas, a small 
town on the river south of us. He inclosed a 
letter from an American, explaining the cir- 
cumstances. The Americans had come over 
a hillsuddenly, and seeing the scouts, thought 
they were hostiles, and fired upon them. This 
was explained to the Indians, and apparent- 
ly they were satisfied, but they neither lagged 
nor straggled after that. 

The letter from the Presidente of Huasa- 
vas also contained the information that the 
hostiles had left the Sierra de Teres, where 
we were then camped, and had been seen 
near the village of Oputa, north of us. They 
had evidently gone to these mountains, as 
Chatto said they would. We sent out and 
buried the dead scout, and brought in the 
wounded one, and the next morning started 
for Oputa. 

We camped about three miles above Opu- 
ta, and had it not been for the kindness of 
the people of that town, our animals would 
have fared badly, as there was no grass in 
the country. They allowed us to turn the 
animals into their stubble fields, and showed 
in every way a very kindly feeling. The sing- 
ing of the scouts had grown so tiresome that 
we got them out of hearing by placing them 
on the opposite side of the river from us. 
The river was broad and shallow at our 
camp, and on each side there was a large 
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growth of cottonwoods, under which we were 
camped. 

After some scouting in the vicinity, the 
scouts announced that they had located the 
camp of the hostiles ; so that evening a part 
of the command was detailed to go on foot 
at night, with a view to surrounding the 
camp and surprising them. Each man car- 
ried a hundred rounds of ammunition, and 
three days’ food. Just as the moon rose 
over the distant peaks of the Sierra Madre, 
they silently stole out of camp. The moon 
shone brightly on the broad rim, and the cot- 
tonwood trees threw both camps into a dark 
shadow, beneath which it would be difficult 
to imagine a command like ours was con- 
cealed. The silence was only broken by the 
croaking of the frogs, and the scene had cer- 
tainly little in keeping with the object of the 
littke command then going out. ‘The party 
that went out traveled about twenty miles, 
and the next morning surprised a band of 
hostiles under Chi-hua hua, and captured 
eleven women and children. They made 
but little fight, but fled as fast as they could, 
leaving one dead upon the ground, all their 
camp equinage, and horses. We had one 
scout seriously wounded. So, although 
Crawford did not kill the white cow, as Uk- 
lenny desired, we did catch the hostiles. 

‘The women and children were a miserable 
looking lot, and showed in their appearance 
that their flight from the reservation had 
been no pleasure excursion to them. Among 
the captives were the squaw and children of 
Chi-hua-hua. The next day I was ordered 
to take the prisoners and wounded, and an 
empty pack train, with an escort of ten cav- 
alrymen, to the nearest camp in the United 
States. 

We had to travel through a country total- 
ly unknown to me, and had for guide a scout 
named “ Dutchy,” a brother of Chi-hua-hua, 
who was sent in because he had declined to 
go out and fight his brother. Among our 
prisoners was a woman shot through the hips, 
and we had no way to carry her but ona 
horse. She suffered horribly, and had to be 
taken off frequently to rest. The groans of 
the wounded, and the cries of the children, 
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some of whom were wounded, made our lit- 
tle column rather a melancholy procession. 

We had received a caution from Captain 
Crawford to keep a good lookout, as he was 
somewhat afraid the hostiles would attempt 
to recapture their families, which, with our 
small party, and taking into consideration 
that we had Chi-hua-hua’s family with us, 
seemed not unlikely. Uklenny, the medi- 
cine man, and another scout, accompanied 
us. I suspect Uklenny’s success in his 
prophecies had made him such a reputation 
he was going into the reservation to retire 
on his laurels. 

We traveled silently over the rugged and 
barren foothills of the Sierra de Teres, and 
only made a short march the first day on ac- 
count of the difficulty in getting the wound- 
ed along. Wecamped the first night at the 
bottom of a deep cafion, in which were some 
immense trees that looked like mahogany. 
The Mexicans had been getting out logs of 
this wood, hewing them, and hauling them 
to the river. 

The next day we crossed a large trail of 
Indians. Uklenny and the scouts declared 
that this had been made the day before, and 
expressed great fear that we should be at- 
tacked the next morning. After arrival in 
camp, the scouts built themselves a little 
fort of rocks, put in their canteens and a 
bucket filled with water, and placed the pris- 
oners around the outside, and prepared to 
stand a siege. We thought they ought to 
know what they were about, so made the 
best disposition we could of the little party 
for an attack. Every one was ordered to be 
up at 3 o’clock in the morning, so as to be 
ready at daybreak, the usual hour for an In- 
dian attack. 

We were not molested, however, and the 
next morning continued our march along 
the summit of the Sierra de Teres, through a 
beautiful country. The hills were covered 
with live oaks, and in the canons there were 
great numbers of immense cabbage palms, 
fifty and sixty feet high. Ledges cropped 
out across the hills, and there was every evi- 
dence of valuable mineral. The trail was an 
old smuggler’s trail, and but little traveled, 
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but the small wooden crosses and piles of 
stones beside them, marking the graves, in- 
dicated that it had not always been as peace- 
ful as it looked then. 

We finaliy crossed the Sierra de Teres, and 
came out into a broad valley, and two days 
after camped near the town of Fronteras, 
where we were objects of great curiosity and 
visited by almost the entire population. Af- 
ter several days of marching over an inter- 
esting country, we arrived at Fort Bowie, Ari- 

ma, to learn that we had been reported 
massacred by the Indians, our prisoners re- 
captured, and that a party had been sent af- 


ter us. 


After assisting in putting “ Dutchy ” into 
irons in the guard-house for mutiny, and 
turning over our prisoners to the command- 
ing officer of that post, I rested a few days, 
and went back to the Mexican line with oth- 
er scouts going to Mexico, and began anew 
my wanderings over the dusty plains and 
rugged mountains of Arizonaand New Mex- 
ico. 

I did not return to Crawford’s command, 
and never again saw him. A few months 
later his tragic death at the hands of the 
Mexicans put an end to an honorable and use- 
ful life, and deprived us of the services of a 
conscientious officer and a just commander. 

Robert Hanna. 





SHAKSPERE’S LAW—THE CASE OF SHYLOCK. 


A LetrerR to LAWRENCE BARRETT. 


SHAKSPERE’s legal knowledge, or rather 
the accuracy of his expressions, whenever he 
alludes to legal subjects, has often been re- 
marked, and is one of the arguments urged 
in support of the conjecture that the plays 
published under his name were really the 
work of Lord Bacon. ‘The suggestion is that 
no man who had not received a legal educa- 
tion could have been so uniformly accurate 
in the use of technical language, and in his 
casual references to legal principles, maxims 
of jurisprudence, and modes of procedure in 
court. Others account for this familiarity 
with the subject by supposing he spent a 
part of his youth as clerk in an attorney’s of- 

while others again are of opinion that 
the amount of technical knowledge he dis- 
plays was common in his day to most men 
who had received as much general education 
as he. 

The trial scene in the Merchant of Venice 
has, however, always seemed inconsistent 
with his supposed legal learning, for the pro- 
ceedings in it are such as never could have 
occurred in any court administering English 
‘aw. Lord Campbell, in his letter to Payne 
Collyer, has attempted to gloss over the dif- 
ficulty, but to all common lawyers the at- 
tempt is a failure. Save in the fact that the 


scene presents a plaintiff, a defendant, and a 
judge—characters essential to litigation un- 
der any system of procedure—there is no re- 
semblance in the proceedings on the stage 
to anything that could possibly occur in an 
English court, or any court administering 
English law. No jury is impanelled to de- 
termine the facts, no witnesses called by 
either side ; on the contrary, when the court 
opens, the Duke who presides is already fully 
informed of the facts,and has even communi- 
cated them, in writing, to Bellario, a learned 
doctor of Padua, and invited him to come 
and render judgment in the case. After his 
efforts to move Shylock to pity have proved 
vain, he says: 
‘*Upon my power I may dismiss this court, 
Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 


Whom I have sent for to determine this, 
Come here today.” 


The extent of his power was to adjourn 
the court, unless the doctor, whom he had 
sent for to determine the case, arrived in sea- 
son. Such an occurrence as this, we all know, 
could never take place in court proceeding 
according to English methods. It is, indeed, 
so repugnant to all our ideas of the adminis- 
tration of justice, that I remember being 
scandalized by it, even when, as a boy of fif- 
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teen or sixteen, I first read the play, and I 
imagine its incongruity strikes every reader 
at once. Later on in life I set it down as an- 
other instance of the failure of the cleverest 
men (not themselves lawyers) to introduce a 
law suit into fiction without violating the 
common rules of procedure. ‘To make the 
situation dramatic, they invariably make it 
impossible. I concluded that the failure of 
others might be excused, when even Shaks- 
pere missed it. Subsequent experience con- 
vinced me, however, that he did not miss it, 
after all. This is how it happened : 

In 1851-52, I passed several months in 
the neighboring republic of Nicaragua. It 
was at that time, perhaps, the least known 
and least frequented of the Spanish-American 
States. Originally explored and colonized 
by an expedition from Panama, its communi- 
cations with Europe and all the outer world 
were maintained, almost wholly, from the 
Pacific side of the continent ; its commerce 
was insignificant, travel never reached it, and 
it had probably kept up the customs and 
practices in vogue under the Spanish rule 
with less variation than any of the colonies. 
The affairs of the company I represented 
having become considerably entangled by 
the transactions and omissions of a former 
agent, I found myself, ere long, involved in 
half a dozen law suits, the proceedings of 
which gave me a new light on the Shylock 
case. To explain this, I will briefly relate what 
occurred in the first of them. The course of 
the others was similar. 

Business having brought me to the City 
of Granada, I was one day accosted on the 
street by a dapper little man, carrying an 
ivory-headed cane, who, calling me by name, 
said: * £2 alcalde le llama,’—* The alcal- 
de sends for you.” I thought the invitation 
rather wanting in courtesy, and to pay like 
with like, intimated that I was busy then, 
without saying whether I would wait on his 
Honor or not. The little man simply repeat- 
ed his message and left. A person present, 
seeing that I showed no disposition to move, 
then informed me that the dapper little man 
with the cane was an a/guasi/, and that, by 
his verbal notice, I had been legally sum- 
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moned to the alcalde’s court, to which I 
was recommended to go without unnecessary 
delay. I accordingly repaired at once to the 
court room in the juzgado, as directed. 

Proceedings of some sort were going on 
at the moment, but the alcalde suspended 
them, received me very courteously, and di- 
rected some one present to go and call Don 
Dolores Bermudez, the plaintiff, into court. 
The substance of Mr. Bermudez’s complaint 
against the company was then stated to me, 
and I was asked for my answer toit. I sent 
for my counsel, and the company’s defense 
was stated orally. The contract out of which 
the controversy arose was produced, and per- 
haps a witness or two examined, and some 
oral discussion followed ; those details I for- 
get, for there was nothing in them that struck 
me as strange. There was, in fact, little, if 
any, dispute about the facts of the case, the 
real controversy being as to the company’s 
liability and its extent. We were finally in- 
formed that on a given day we should be ex- 
pected to attend again, when the Judge 
would be prepared with his decision. 

At the appointed time we attended accord- 
ingly, and the Judge read a paper in which 
all the facts were stated, at the conclusion of 
which he announced to us that he proposed 
to submit the question of law involved to 
Don Buenaventura Selva, a practicing lawyer 
of Granada, as a “ jurisconsult,” unless some 
competent objections were made to him. I 
learned, then, that I could challenge the pro- 
posed jurisconsult for consanguinity, affinity, 
or favor, just as we challenge a juror. I 
knew of no cause of challenge against him ; 
my counsel said he was an unexceptionable 
person ; and so he was chosen, and the case 
was referred to him. Some days after, he re- 
turned the papers to the alcalde with his 
opinion, which was in my favor, and the 
plaintiff's case was dismissed. 

In the course of the same afternoon, or 
next day, I received an intimation that Don 
Buenaventura expected from me a gratifica- 
tion—the name in that country for what we 
call a gratuity—and I think the sum of two 
hundred dollars was named. This did not 
harmonize with my crude notions of the ad- 
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ministration of justice, and I asked for ex- 
planations. They were given in the stereo- 
typed form used to explain every other 
anomaly in that queer country, ‘ Costumbre 
del pais.” 1 thought it a custom more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance, and 
declined to pay. I found out afterwards, 
however, that this was a mistake ; that under 
their system of administration the Judge 
merely ascertains the facts, and as to the law 
and its application to the case, reference is 
had to a jurisconsult, or doctor of the law; 
and that he, after pronouncing his decision, 
is entitled to accept from either party—in 
practice always from the successful one—a 
“yutddam honorarium,” or gratification, his 
service to the court being gratuitous, just as 
that of an amicus curie is with us. 

With this experience, I read the case of 
Shylock over again, and understood it better. 
It was plain the sort of procedure Shakspere 
had in view, and attributed to the Venetian 
court, was exactly that of my recent experi- 
The trial scene in the “ Merchant of 
Venice” opens on the day appointed for 
hearing judgment ; the facts had been ascer- 
tained at a previous session, and Bellario 
had been selected as the jurist to determine 
the law applicable to them. The case had 
been submitted to him in writing, and the 
Court was awaiting his decision. The de- 
fendant, when the case is called, answers, 
as is done daily in our own courts: “ Ready, 
so please your Grace.” Shylock is not pres- 
In a common law court, his absence 
would have resulted in a nonsuit,! but not so 
he is sent for, just as my adversary 
was, and comes. After an ineffectual at- 
tempt to move him to mercy, the Duke in- 
adjournment, unless Bellario 
comes, and it is then announced that a mes- 
senger from him is in attendance : his letter 
is read, and Portia is introduced. Bellario’s 
letter excuses his non-attendance on a plea 
of illness, and proposes her, under the name 
of Halthasar, as a substitute. “I acquaint- 

him with the cause in controversy, be- 
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tween the Jew and Antonio, the merchant ; 
we turned o’er many books together ; he is 
furnished with my opinion, which, bettered 
with his own learning, the greatness whereof 
I cannot enough commend, comes with him 
at my importunity to fill up your Grace’s re- 
quest in my stead. .. . / /eave him to your 
gracious acceptance, whose trial shall better 
publish his commendation.” ‘The Duke, of 
course, had the right so far as concerned 
himself to accept the substitution of Baltha- 
sar for Bellario ; but Shylock, I take it, would 
have had his right to challenge the substitute, 
and perhaps it is to avoid this, by disarming 
his suspicions, that all Portia’s utterances in 
the case, until she has secured his express 
consent to her acting, are favorable to him. 
Thus, 
**Of a strange nature is the suit you follow, 


Yet in such rule that the Venetian law 

Cannot impugn you as you do proceed ” ; 
and again, after her splendid plea for mercy : 
“T have spoken thus much, 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea, 
Which, if thou follow, this strict Court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence ’gainst the merchant here.” 

Shylock would have been mad to object 
to a judge whose intimations were so clear- 
ly in his favor. He first pronounces her 
“A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a Dan- 
iel!” This does not, however, amount to 
an express acceptance of her asa substitute ; 
it is but an expression of high respect, con- 
sistent, however, with a refusal to consent 
to the proposed substitution. She carries 
the deception still further, pronounces the 
bond forfeit, and that 

‘“* Lawfully, by this the Jew may claim 

A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant's heart,” 
and again pleads for mercy. 

The poor Jew, completely entrapped, then 
“charges her by the law to proceed to judgme nt.” 
Antonio does the same, and both parties 
having thus in open court accepted her as 
such, she is fairly installed as the /udex sué- 
stitutus for Bellario, and almost immediate- 
ly afterwards suggests the quibble over the 
drop of blood and the just one pound of 
flesh, on which Antonio escapes. 
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To complete the parallel to my Nicaragua 
experience above recounted, we find, after 
the trial is over, and the poor discomfited 
Jew has retired from the court, the Duke 
says to the defendant, whose life has been 
saved by Portia’s subtlety, 

** Antonio, gvati/y this gentleman, 

For, in my mind, you are much bound to him.” 


That is, give him a gratification, or hono- 
rarium ; and Bassanio offers her the three 
thousand ducats which were the condition 
of the bond. 

One difficulty yet remained in the case, 
which the above explanation did not touch, 
and which to me was still a stumbling block, 
viz: In the play the action is promoted by 
Shylock to enforce against Antonio the pen- 
alty of his bond; it concludes with a judg- 
ment against the plaintiff that his estate be 
forfeited, one half to the commonwealth, 
the other to the defendant, and that his life 
lie at the mercy of the Duke. Justice, per- 
haps, but excessively raw justice, such as we 
would think could only be meted out in 
the court of the Turkish cadi, who fines 
the plaintiff, imprisons the defendant, and 
bastinadoes the witnesses. Yet a few years 
since, I met with a case ina Mexican court, 
involving just as marked a departure from 
all our notions of the proper course of jus- 
tice as this. A question arose in this city, 
as to the disposition of the estate of a gentle- 
man who died at Mazatlan, where he had 
been slain in an encounter with his partner, 
while discussing in anger the state of their 
There had been a trial over the 
case in Mexico. The surviving partner put 
forward claims court, which 
caused me, on behalf of next of kin of the 
deceased, to send to Mexico for a complete 
transcript of the judgment record there. I 
have it now in my office, all duly certified, 
and a curious document it is. It begins 
with an official inquiry by the alcalde, as to 
the cause of death ; something like our cor- 
oner’s inquest. After the preliminary in- 
quiry, the surviving partner is called upon 
to answer_a charge of homicide ; then follow 
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the depositions of witnesses, relating among 
other circumstances the finding of a revolv- 
er under the body of the deceased when he 
was raised from the floor, after the fatal en- 
counter. The survivor’s version of the oc- 
currence was that the deceased had drawn 
a pistol on him, which went off in the strug- 
gle for its possession, and killed its owner. 
The alcalde conducted the trial with pretty 
evident partiality to the survivor, whom, at 
the conclusion of it, he acquitted. A sister 
of the deceased, by her attorney, then pe- 
titioned to be allowed to intervene and ap- 
peal from the judgment. Decided that her 
relationship is not sufficiently proved, and 
her petition is denied. Then the fiscal, on 
behalf of the State, intervenes, and appeals 
to the Supreme Court. There the witnesses 
are reéxamined, and on a suggestion of col- 
lusion between two of them, on whose testi- 
mony the defendant relied, are examined 
separately. ‘They contradict each other bad- 
ly, and break down. Then a suggestion ap- 
pears to have been made that the pistol 
found under the deceased’s body was not 
his own, but another's. His had an ivory 
handle, this a wooden one, etc. The alcalde 
is summoned to produce the pistol, which 
as a pfiéce de conviction had remained in his 
possession. He answers that after the con- 
clusion of the trial before him, thinking there 
was no further use for it, he had sold it for 
$2.00 to a man who was going to Chihuahua, 
and who had not since been seen. The 
judgment below is then reversed, the defend- 
ant sentenced to death, and the alcalde be- 


fore whom the trial had been had below, ts 


sentenced toa fine of $100 for his partiality 
and misconduct. 

After reading this record, it occurred to 
me that in a court proceeding according to 
such methods as these, a judgment against 
the plaintiff of forfeiture of life and goods 
might be supposed, even in an action ona 
bond, without grossly violating probability ; 
and it seems to me that Shakspere was ac- 
quainted (however he acquired the knowl- 
edge) with the modes of procedure in tribu- 
nals administering the law of Spain, as well 
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as with those of his own country; if like 
practice did not obtain in Venice, or if he 
knew nothing of Venetian law, there was no 
great improbability in assuming it to resem- 
ble that of Spain, considering thai both were 
inherited from a common source, and that 
the Spanish monarchs had so long exercised 
dominion in Italy. 


Piano Solo. 


To LAWRENCE BarRretT?, Esq., 
My Dear Sir: 

I have committed the foregoing to writing, and 
delivered it to the editor of the OVERLAND MONTH- 
LY, at your suggestion, and by your permission I ad- 
dress it to yourself. The name of so eminent and 
conscientious an interpreter of Shakspere will secure 
for it more attention than it would otherwise receive. 

Yours respectfully, 
Fohn 7. Doyle. 


PIANO SOLO. 


As up and down the ivory keys 
Her slender fingers go, 

I hear the rustle of a breeze, 
I hear a brooklet faintly flow— 

As up and down the ivory keys 
Her slender fingers go. 


As up and down her fingers go 
Across the ivory keys, 


I hear a whisper, 


soft and low, 


Like hum of honey-laden bees— 
As up and down her fingers go 
Across the ivory keys. 


As up and down the ivory keys 
Her slender fingers go, 
I see white sails on summer seas, 
Touched by the sunset’s golden glow— 
As up and down the ivory keys, 
Her slender fingers go. 


As up and down her fingers go 

Across the ivory keys, 
Dim dreams glide gently to and fro 

Like night-winds ’mid the poplar trees— 
As up and down her fingers go 

Across the ivory keys. 


As up and down the ivory keys 
Her slender fingers go, 

Sweet slumber wooed by sounds like these 
Presses my weary eyelids low— 

As up and down the ivory keys 
Her slender fingers go. 


Clarence Urmy. 
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UNFREQUENTED PATHS OF YOSEMITE. 


In May and June Yosemite is at its best, 
but many of the most rewarding views, re- 
mote from the regular travel, can be enjoyed 
in the later months. From San Francisco 
the routes of travel are three: the “ Beren- 
da” (succeeding the “ Madera”), va Be- 
renda, Raymond, Big Trees, and Inspiration 
Point; the “ Big Oak Flat,” zva Stockton 
and Milton ; and the “ Coulterville,” used by 
private conveyances. ‘The first is tedious, 
but the favorite, on account of its superior- 
ity in features of interest ; the second is most 
comfortable, and characteristic of California ; 
the Coulterville road is a good and solitary 
one. 

A week is usually devoted to Yosemite ; 
two days’ journey each way, and two days in 
the valley. Mirror Lake, Union and Glacier 
Points, and Sentinel Dome occupy the first ; 
Snow’s, Nevada and Vernal Falls, Cataract 
of Diamonds, Emerald Pool, Liberty Cap, 
and Mt. Broderick, the second. Nor does 
this require special exertion, as, without 
mounting a horse or experiencing more than 
a trifle of discomfort, all the celebrated fea- 
tures of Yosemite can be enjoyed from a 
carriage. ‘The ride on the northern bank of 
the Merced River affords excellent views of 
El Capitan, Three Brothers, Yosemite Falls, 
the Cemetery, Royal Arches, and North 
Dome. At the end of the road is Mirror 
Lake; beyond are Washington Column and 
Cloud's Rest ; while to the right is the shat- 
tered height of Half Dome. Crossing Te- 
naya Creek, continuing by the base of Half 
Dome and along the Anderson road to its 
end, the landscane presents Vernal and Ne- 
vada Falls, with Glacier Point to the right. 
Crossing the Merced and returning down the 
valley are successively seen Glacier Point, 
Sentinel Rock, Cathedral Spires and Rocks, 
and Bridal Veil Falls. Farther on, past In- 
spiration Point, a road branching off to the 
left leads to Glacier Poiat, where the great- 
est glories of Yosemite are revealed. Nor 


does even the Higher{Sierra refuse itself to 
the indolent and infirm; for the “ Mono” 
carriage road affords excellent views of Lake 
Tenaya, Cathedral Peaks, Tuolumne Mead- 
ows, Mount Gibbs, the great base of Dana, 
with its vociferous stream, and the numer- 
ous peaks thence to Tioga and Mono 
Plain. 

For equestrians there are three trails, al} 
free, namely: Glacier Point, Cloud’s Rest 
(passing by Snow’s), and Eagle Peak. A 
comparatively small number take the solitary 
bridle-path on the northern side of the val- 
ley, by the triple Yosemite Falls, to Eagle 
Peak (the highest point of Three Brothers), 
where, from an elevation of three thousand 
eight hundred and thirty feet, the entire Mer- 
ced Cafion is exposed to view, and Nevada 
Falls, half hid behind Grizzly Peak. Few 
go to Little Yosemite and the Fissures ; and 
fewer still to Half Dome and the highest 
peak of Sentinel Rock. Among the latter 
have been two ladies, one of whom, more 
daring than discreet, climbed out on the 
rock which juts from the main precipice of 
Glacier Point, to its uttermost verge, and 
there sat, her feet resting on nothing but the 
immense chasm. 

The journeys hereinafter described are 
along paths still less tredden. Although 
found or made by the writer, they, it is be- 
lieved, afford each a good reason for general 
adoption, and I have tried to describe them 
with such clearness that the wayfarer can 
easily traverse them without other guide than 
this and the marks 7” doco. 

If the reader, any time when he is in the 
valley, will (opposite Leidig’s) take the Eagle 
Peak ‘Trail past Columbia Rock to the broad 
ledge, he will get, in my opinion, the only 
just picture of the Middle Yosemite Falls in 
its rocky trench. The ledge where he stands 
breaks the first and longest plunge (1,600 
feet) of the Yosemite Creek. Thence cross- 
ing over the abundant debris, the passage 
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is easy to the main cliff from which the Up- 
per Yosemite pours its flood. 

At the foot of the falls and in their rear 
there is a cave and sheltering rock, affording 
facilities for a refreshing shower-bath of Yo- 
semite spray, if one is only mindful not to 
expose the body to the main stream, but to 
keep under that portion which, swayed by 
the winds, is caught on a projection of the 
cliff. One smite of the direct water is suf- 
ficient to drive the bather away. 

From here up the canon, between the 
cliffs, to the top of the falls, is a steep but 
vood mountain trail. The pine tree which 
conspicuously inhabits the cleft where the 
waters pitch over, tempts one to a detour 
over the eastern ridge; but the journey is 
tortuous and tiresome, requiring the use of 
hand as well as foot in the various crevices, 
and the spot is lonely and gruesome. My 
companion, a dog, followed to the upper end 
of the slope, and there refused to go further, 
but solicited me back with such howls of 
despair, that I left the crazy waters before I 
had fully accomplished the object of the de- 
scent. 

The exploration of the Illilouette Caiion, 
the wildest and most rugged part of Yo- 
semite, is feasible only late in the summer. 
hen, if one goes about it right, there should 
be no trouble, although I could -hear of but 
one tourist who had preceded me. He em- 
ployed two guides, and then was compelled 
for some distance to cut his way through the 
brush. 

Failing to find any pathway at the junction 
of the Illilouette and Merced, I followed up 
the former stream on its east bank a few 
rods, and easily crossed by means of the 
numerous projecting rocks and fallen trees. 
Qn either side the precipices are of great 
height and inaccessible. The caion is nar- 
row, in some places merely a defile, and 
crowded with boulders dropped hundreds of 
feet from the cliffs, on which scant shrubs 
struggle for existence. One marvels at the 
power that could have tossed these great 
into such fantastic attitudes. 
Sometimes it seemed even then present ; for 
the traveler, in spite of all care, finds him- 
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self occasionally on his back, with heels pro- 
jecting above some boulder, gazing in sur- 
prise at the bit of visible sky. 1 noted sun- 
rise in the cafion at 10:45, sunset at 4:15. 
The water threading the rocks forms cas- 
cades in endless variety. At one place it 
seems to burst from a perforation in the solid 
cliff, and nowhere is it at rest a moment. 

As its head is approached, the cafion 
grows barren. ‘The tourist need not at- 
tempt to pass the high ledge, where a bold, 
projecting cliff forces the cahon toan abrupt 
angle. It is impossible to get foot-hold any- 
where on the entire side of the cliff. The 
bed of the stream is equally forbidding, for 
the waters are too swift and the rocks too 
sharp and ragged to permit crossing. Even 
if this were successful, recrossing above 
would be necessary, owing to another pro- 
jection, before it would be possible either to 
get a better view of the falls, or to reach the 
end of the canon. It is best, therefore, to 
study from the ledge itself that mighty rush 
of waters which are seen by so few. Their 
volume and height are hardly surpassed by 
the Nevada. The leap is graceful, being four 
cascades, parallel from the cliff’s face a few 
yards, then uniting into one white and cloudy 
mass. 

On the return, do not try the chapparal ; 
it is sure to force the traveler back to the 
canon, tired and delayed. By keeping close 
to the cliff, one escapes many obstructions. 

In this region, when rain-storms occur, 
they create most peculiar effects of shadow. 
In the cafon, the solitary strip of visible sky 
lowers and confuses itself with the lofty walls, 
and makes with them, for the time, a tun- 
nel ; while in the main valley, clouds form 
in fantastic shapes, wreathing the peaks, 
shrouding the falls, and climbing the moun- 
tains. Massive rocks anchored in the depths 
raise their precipitous sides until lost to view 
in the overhanging sky, making it seem as if 
the very heavens were approaching to gather 
in the stupendous grandeur. Some day may I 
be privileged to stand in the rocky gorge of 
the Yosemite when a storm shall rage in its 
fury, scourging its inky blackness with light- 
ning, and hurling its thunders to be reechoed 
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from the cajions of Tissaack to the crags of 
Tutockahnulah. 

The Illilouette Falls are impressive, but so 
nearly inaccessible that they are seldom seen. 
A trail from Snow's could be easily and 
inexpensively made. It should climb the 
Illilouette Ridge, and simply follow the cliff’s 
edge to the point of junction of the main riv- 
er with the upper end of the cafon. From 
here, one obtains a most excellent profile 
view of the falls. It also materially shortens 
the route to Glacier Point. Its only objec- 
tion is that in one or two places it traverses 
the precipices so close to the edge that fre- 
quently the smaller pebbles and stones are 
displaced by the feet, and as they are from 
nine to twelve seconds in being heard from 
again, it is rather trying to the nerves. From 
the top of alone rock three quarters of a 
mile south of McCauley’s, though seldom 
sought, the three great water-falls—the Ne- 
vada, Vernal, and Illilouette—can be seen. 

No one, so far as I know, has ever visited 
the crater of Mt. Dana. It is on the north- 
easterly side of the mountain. The trip is per- 
fectly practicable as early as July. The east- 
ern part of the mountain is inaccessible, but 
leaving Tioga, one may easily reach the lake 
at the base of the mountain, and ascend the 
gulch on the northern side, keeping along 
the river, which is little more than a series of 
cascades, heard or seen everywhere through 
the trees which mark its course. 

After about an hour’s ascent of the stream, 
one finds the river dammed. Only two tiny 
streams steal forth from this rocky barrier. 
Surmounting its top one finds a lake, and be- 
yond, another dam and lake, and still beyond, 
athird. It is only from the level of the low- 
est lake that the ascent to the summit is 
practicable. I am thus particular, because 
before reaching this point one is apt to be de- 
ceived by the ridges which all along have 
been close at hand. ‘They appear to be con- 
nected with the long spur always in view, 
and to form the natural approach to the 
summit. But they are not to be trusted. 

From here, the climb begins to fatigue. 
The way is over rocks so loose, sharp, and 
topheavy that a slight touch is sufficient to 
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displace and send them flying down. Some- 
times an avalanche will crash and crush its 
way from the side of the wayfarer, even to 
the abyss. Still, until the southeast peak of 
Mt. Dana is reached, one can follow this 
crest, but it breaks into such an irregular 
edge of crumbling rock that progress farther 
is hardly to be recommended. It suffices, 
certainly, to tarry here and explore the great 
crater. It is like a bowl. ‘The sloping sur- 
face is plentifully covered with snow, which 
on the west and south sides extends to the 
summit. The bottom of the bowl is taken 
possession of by a profusion of strange white 
pillars, which are a conspicuous feature of 
the scene. 

The only approach to them is down the 
ragged facade of the rock for several hun- 
dred feet. In some places, it barely affords 
finger and foothold; and everywhere it is 
precarious, sometimes trembling and slipping 
from beneath his feet, as if instinct with life. 
Undoubtedly, the loose boulders of Yosemite 
and Hetch-Hetchy were originally hurled 
down; these look, from their peculiar condi- 
tion and appearance, as if they were hurled 
up. 

On reaching the snow-bed, I could exam- 
ine the pillars close at hand. ‘They were of 
various heights and most singular formation. 
Opposite them were a great number of min- 
iature bath tubs, each the perfection of white- 
ness and purity, and between were numerous 
smaller receptacles like funnel-shaped wells, 
varying.in depth from a few inches to several 
feet. At the bottom of each of these open- 
ings, and in the center of each of the pillars, 
was a fragment of rock. It was a strange 
story of the sunshine. The rocky hearts of 
the icy pillars had gathered about them at 
once shroud and monument on the sunless 
side of the mesa, while the heated rocks on 
its southern edge had sunken deeper under 
the sun’s rays, until they had formed the open 
graves. 

The only thing of life in this frozen basin 
is a pure, sparkling river, which one comes 
upon suddenly, bursting from under the white 
crust. Its banks are vertical, its overhang- 
ing cliffs are fringed with icicles, and itsshores 
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indented with caverns glittering with stalag- 
mites in fanciful groups. The stream has a 
wild will, which constantly wreaks itself in 
noisy ebullitions and ¢meufes of powerful 
spray, while it pursues its journey over an 
unbroken floor of hard green ice toa lake of 
crystal purity, in the center of which is an 
island of snow with mountains of the same 
material, and beyond, clear-cut profiles of 
deer swimming side by side, with heads and 
antlers thrown back. Over all this quaint 
sculpturing is a permanent mass of snow, 
hard and yellow with age, and, perhaps, as 
old as the rock itself. Beneath the entire 
breadth of this flows the torrent. 

By extending myself at full length, my eye 
could follow beneath and see the source of 
the stream. It came from a mountain of 
ice—and the thought came with a flash and 
a thrill: it isa living glacier! It was now 
plain whence these present crevices derived 
their crystalline beauty, whence were born 
these artistic conceptions of the river of the 
moraine ; and there, afar, glowing with color 
and arched in the rainbow which overhung 
the birth of its waters—breathed the ice-rock 
itself. I saw but aremnant of an instrument 
that has proved the most potent in fashioning 
these rocks into most wonderful gorges and 
monuments. 

“Grizzly Peak has never been ascended 
by a white man,” so they told me at Snow’s. 
Now, Grizzly Peak is not isolated, but, as one 
may easily observe from the valley, it is con- 
nected by a narrow neck with a long ridge 
of granite. This ridge, it is piain, extends to 
and joins the southwestern extremity of Half 
ldome. Not only this, it forms on its abrupt 
southern side one of the walls of the canon. 
lhe high-tossed rock had always drawn me 
to itself, and I determined upon trying this 
ascent; so early next morning I started from 
Emerald Pool, and followed straight up the 
narrow gulch to the ledge, across that and 
the growth of brush beyond, to the larger 
cafion above mentioned, which I now saw 
stretches midway between Mt. Broderick and 
Half Dome. 

From here, the journey to the neck was 
one of alternate scramble and climb. At the 
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neck, one instinctively pauses and summons 
all his enthusiasm, for the climb here begins 
in earnest. The mountain close at hand 
looms up like a steeple, and presents little 
more foothold. The first duty is to cross the 
isthmus of narrow ground between the cafion 
and mountain side. This being accom- 
plished, I found that the southerly flank of 
the peak offered a few friendly roots, bushes, 
and projecting rocks, by the aid of which 
one can, with care, make considerable pro- 
gress; but after awhile one reaches the un- 
broken precipice extending sheer from peak 
to valley. 

Progress farther seemed so impracticable 
that I was about to turn back, when a cleav- 
age in the granite side of the mountain at- 
tracted my attention. Drawing nearer, I 
observed that a lateral slab of the mountain 
side had been partially detached, and now 
leaned out over the abyss into which it was 
gradually crumbling, the whole upper edge 
being soft and thin, and easily removable 
with the hand. The base, however, seemed 
to be securely fastened to the side of the 
peak, and as a searching examination showed 
no other possible chance of further progress, 
I bestrode the slab, and clasping its sides, 
slowly crept and crawled its length without 
further event than the fierce rattling of my 
road behind me down the cliff, followed by 
the long delayed and doubled echoes as they 
came from the chasm and cliffs. 

The conformation of the cliff affords 
steep, but safe, climbing, after completing 
this passage, but one reaches a point beyond 
which it seems an impossibility to proceed. 
There is no foothold, but nature obviously 
intended that this peak should be a human 
possession, for she has provided right here an 
upright chute in the rock, which can easily 
be scaled, in the absence of any better way, 
by a trick like that of Jean Valjean in the 
cul-de-sac Gerviat—pressing knees and el- 
bows against the sides until finger and foot- 
hold can be obtained. Still above this, a 
long, steep slant is only to be traversed by 
assuming a horizontal position and lifting 
one’s self forward vermicularly. This seems 
more perilous than it really is, if one keeps 
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his head ; for friction and the force of grav- 
itation may be relied upon to prevent a slide. 

From here I pressed on eagerly, for now 
only a few steep projections stood between 
me and the summit. I soon passed them, 
and there, four hours after leaving Snow’s, I 
stood, scratched, bruised, and bleeding, but 
happy, because successful, on the top of the 
peak. 

I sometimes think those only really enjoy 
and fully appreciate a mountain vision who 
earn it. I cannot describe the wide circuit 
from that point of uplifted view, so peculiar- 
ly projected far into the Merced Cafion, and 
abiding in the shadow of Half Dome. The 
canon of the Illilouette here alone becomes 
to the spectator a perfect possession. Not 
elsewhere can the eye take in its serpentine 
length, its narrow, steep, and abrupt sides, 
its skeleton-like form, and the somber and 
sunless river which it holds in its grasp. 
But again and again my eye turned to 
Snow’s, islanded in its little plateau, like an 
enchanted spot, for the mastery of which 
opposing genii of forest trees and artillery of 
the cliffs strive. 

On the verge of the cliff opposite, a lonely 
Douglas spruce desperately clings to the 
rock’s escarpment ; and its limbs, winnowed 
for years by the ceaseless blasts from above, 
and their eddying currents from below, are 
now but two; and these, burdened by the 
weight of winter's snow and ice, are lifted, 
one arm to the south and the other to the 
north, from the main shaft mounting upward, 
forming a large cross. 

I had hoped that from this peak I should 
be able to see the four great water-falls of 
Yosemite, but I was disappointed. Stcha 
spectacle would be unparalleled, and possibly 
may yet be obtained from the vicinity of 
Glacier Point or Sentinel Dome. 

Before leaving, ! yielded far enough to the 
lonely but delicious intoxication of the mo- 
ment, to erect a small cairn on the highest 
point, and place therein my emptied water- 
bottle, name, address, and date. I very much 
wished to plant a flag, but, my alpenstock 


being the only staff available, relinquished 
the notion. I marked the path of descent 
to the neck, carefully and permanently, with 
pyramids of stones, so that any one else who 
wishes can make the ascent. An easier way 
to reach the neck is to ascend Cloud’s Rest 
trail, and passing by the easterly bases of 
Liberty Cap and Mt. Broderick, make the 
descent down the southerly flank of Half 
Dome. 

The climb of the debris at the base of E} 
Capitan is most suggestive, and any one who 
would get an adequate conception of the 
size of this extraordinary rock should accom- 
plish it. Even the boulders of the pathway, 
which seem so insignificant at a distance, 
are found on attempting them to be several 
hundred feet in height and width. Some of 
the detached rocks are even larger. The 
face of the cliff is much more irregular than 
appears at a distance, and one is amazed at 
the sight of indentations which are generally 
regarded as insignificant. The granite is 
scarred with veins of quartz and spar, and 
presents a variety of colors. About one 
thousand feet above the base, a mysterious 
stream of water oozes out of the solid rock, 
but otherwise its broad face of nearly a mile 
appears incapable of destruction. Here and 
there crop forth slight signs of cleavage, but 
so insignificant that a generation will hardly 
develope them. 

It is a curious coincidence that the height 
of this great rock equals that of the world’s 
seven highest structures, each supreme in its 
kind, thus : 


The highest tower, Babel 68o ft. 


The highest monument, Washington........555 * 


‘ 


The highest cathedral, Strasburg 
The highest chimney, Glasgow 460 ** 
The highest pyramid, Cheops. .............450 ° 
The highest hotel, Hotel de Ville, Brussels. . . 364 

The highest statue, Bartholdi’s... . 329 “* 


It is easily seen from the San Joaquin 
Valiey, sixty miles away, and with a good 
glass from Mt. Diablo. As it is the first, so 
it is the last feature of Yosemite to hold the 
observer ; 4 colossal greeting and farewell. 

Charles A. Bailey. 
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Around the Horn in ’4o9. 


AROUND THE HORN IN ’49.—I. 


[He writer trusts that ‘‘a plain, unvarnished 
tale” of his journey around the Horn—jot- 
ted down at the time—may not be devoid 
of interest at the present day, when the pio- 
neers to these shores are, one by one, life’s 
duties all performed with more or less faith- 
fulness, leaving their earthly tenements of 
clay forever behind them, departing, let us 
hope, for the shores of a brighter world, to 
enter upon fields of more exalted usefulness, 

The old adage of “a sailor’s life is a dog’s 
life’ found no support, I will venture to say, 
from the band of Argonants, that, on the 
good a Grange, made that pleasure trip of 
some 20,000 miles to this coast. 


Saem, Mass., March 17th,’g9.—Saturday, 
330 P. M., we cast off from the wharf, and in 
the good barque “ LaGrange,” Captain Joseph 
lbewing, made sail and started for San Fran- 
cisco. Since noon, the crowd on the wharf 
had been continually increasing, until it num- 
bered thousands, who had assembled to take 
leave of friends who were about to embark 
on a long and somewhat novel and perilous 
enterprise. Many now leave their homes for 
the first time, and none can say it may not 
be the last. 

* Cast off the bow Sast - leave the ship, all 

are not going to California,” sings out 
the pilot, and spreading the canvas to the 
the northwestern breeze, her bow recedes 
from the wharf, the last grasp of the hand is 
ziven, friends hurry ashore, and excepting 
the pilot, none remain on board but those 
who are to bein intimate companionship for 
many long months. 
he roll having then been called, and ev- 
one —sixty-five in number, sixty-one in 
the company, two cooks and two passengers 


ery 


having answered to his name, three hearty 
cheers were given by the company, and re- 
turned by those on the wharf. As they 
paused in their prolonged cheering, the four 
Barker brothers and Jesse Hutchinson were 


announced, and favored us with the following 
song, composed for the occasion by the lat- 
ter: 


** We've formed our band, and are all well manned, 
To journey afar to the promised land, 
Where the golden ore is rich in store, 
On the banks of the Sacramento’s shore. 


Chorus. 


‘*Then heigh, boys, ho, to California go, 
Where the mountains bold are covered with gold 
On the banks of the Sacramenéo. 
Heigh ho, and away we go, 
Digging up gold in the Sacramen/éo, 


**Oh, the gold is there, most anywhere, 
And they dig it up with a spade and a bar. 
And where it is thick, with a shovel and pick, 
They take out lumps as big as a brick. —CHORUS. 


**We expect our share of the coarsest fare, 
And sometimes sleep in the open air. 
Upon the cold ground we'll all sleep sound, 
Except when the wolves come howling round.— 
CHORUS. 


** Now don’t you cry, nor heave one sigh, 
For we'll be back again bye and bye. 
Now don’t you fear, nor shed one tear, 
But patiently wait for about two year.—Cuorvs, 


**In the days of old, the prophets foretold 
Of a city to come all paved with gold. 
Peradventure they foresaw the day 
Now dawning upon Californiay.”—Cuorvs. 


Renewed cheering by the company and 
spectators followed, when, casting off the 
stern fast, which till then had held our im- 
patient barque, we were off for Eldorado, and 
soon ceased to distinguish the familiar fea- 
tures of our friends. 

At 5:15 p. M. the pilot left us, and with 
cheers from a few on the pilot boat, who had 
accompanied us down the harbor, we filled 
away, and were soon fairly out to sea. 

March 18th.—At noon, Cape Cod bore 
south twelve miles distant. At dusk, we 
took our last look of land for some time. 
The lights on the cape continued in sight 
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some hours, sinking them one after another, 
and then “the iast link was broken.” 

March 19th.—A strong breeze dead aft, 
tumbling the vessel about ratherrudely. About 
one-half the company sea-sick. 

March 20th.—Weather more moderate, 
and most of the menin fine spirits. Schools 
of porpoises about the ship. Have some 
good musicians, and the instruments are 
brought up. 

March 215t.—Rough weather ; wind ahead, 
and blowing a gale; woe-begone looking 
countenances about decks, quite a contrast 
to last evening, when, with light, pleasant 
breezes, all hands mustered on the house, 
and with music, song, and dance, whiled 
away the time. We are now close reefed, 
and decks continually wet with spray, and 
many of the company sea-sick. 

March 22a.—Still pitching along in the 
Gulf Stream. The decks forward leak bad- 
ly, wetting the berths and bedding. Some 
of our young married men are rather down 
in the mouth, and wish that they had taken 
the shorter, and, as they think, more agree- 
able route overland. 

Sunday, March 25th.—A fine, pleasant 
morning, improved by us to dry clothes and 
bedding ; a week out, and all but three are 
well. Wrote letters to friends at home, in 
readiness should we meet a vessel homeward 
bound. Sacred music in the evening. 

April 2d.—Today we divided the com- 
pany into quarter watches, giving us much 
more leisure than the “ watch and watch” 
system, having now twelve hours below to 
four on deck. 

April 6th.— Rainy, squally weather ; dur- 
ing the night double reefed topsails. Some 
of the company busy washing, having caught 
some rain water. The wind has been ahead 
for twelve days, but we are again going our 
course. Atit A. M. saw a brig under close- 
reefed topsails; spoke her at 5 Pp. M.—the 
“Esther,” of Salem, bound to Cayenne, hav- 
ing sailed from Salem in company with us, but 
parted the next day. The event was one of 
much interest to us, and much cheering was 
indulged in. 

April Sth.—< visitor came on board last 


night; a stray flying fish, perhaps taking wing 
to escape the hungry jaws of some enemy be- 
low, had the misfortune to alight onour decks, 
out of the water and into the frying pan. 
Our barque is very lively today, and sundry 
accidents have occurred. Steward slipped 
down with two pots of molasses in his hands, 
and got well sweetened. The dishes in the 


cabin got on a dance, and some jumped off 


the table, the mustard pot getting a broken 
neck. 

April 14th.—<A sail passed us this a. M. 
heading northeast, probably bound for Eu- 
rope. In the p. M., in company with two 
other vessels ; first spoke with the Danish 
brig “‘ Otto,” bound to St. Thomas ; next, at 
5.30, spoke the barque “ Rising Sun,” Hoop 
er, master, of New York, bound for Califor- 
nia. During the interview, a scene was pre- 
sented that would have made a good subject 
fora painter. A black cloud had spread over 
the zenith and a large portion of the sky, 
from which descended a gentle April shower, 
while from the clear western horizon the sun 
shone with splendor on the two vessels now 
chancing to meet on the wide ocean ; a mag- 
nificent rainbow completes the view, forming 
with the Azsing and se¢ting suns, a trio of beau- 
tiful objects. Hearty cheering took place, 
and a note containing the following challenge 
was thrown on our deck : 

** Brother Californians : 

“We propose for your consideration the bet of two 
dozen bottles of champagne, to beat your geod ves- 
sel to San Francisco, the last arrival to treat the 
crowd. Three cheers for our good vessels, and a 
pleasant and prosperous passage. 

** Yours, 
*C. C. GILL, Boston.” 


On the reverse : 
** Rising Sun Company, 
‘** May God speed you on your voyage.” 

The “ Rising Sun” having filled away, be- 
gan to leave us, her sailing qualities in a light 
breeze being superior to ours, and her sails 
being new also gave her an advantage, as we 
have our old rags bent, saving our best suit 
for rough weather. 

April 18th.—The trades, which we took 
yesterday, continue fresh, running up the 
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distance in good shape. Company employed 
blacksmithing, sail-making, and repairing, 
shoemaking, carpentering, sailorizing, etc. 
Aji are in good spirits. We have a variety 
of kinds of arms, which are daily cleaned. 
The abundant leisure we enjoy presents a fine 
opportunity for such as contemplate follow- 
ing the sea to improve in navigation, and 
several are endeavoring to. Our secretary, 
C. R. Story, though he has no inclination for 
a sea life, has become quite a navigator. 
[his evening the musicians are assembled in 
the house around the table ; Bogardus with 
his bass viol, and James C. Kemp with his 
fiddle, are playing, and several voices join 
in singing **A Sailor’s Life,” and other songs, 
to an appreciative audience. 

April 22a.—We have introduced a new 
feature in our Sunday employment today, 
having held religious services, both a. m. and 

. Exercises consisting of singing by our 
choir, reading Scripture, singing, and _ser- 
mon. Inthe morning the sermon selected 
was one preached to a California-bound com- 
pany at Taunton. 

April 23a.—Our decks present a busy 
scene this morning. Some half dozen car- 
are getting out steamboat stock ; 
Daking at his forge blacksmithing, Cone 
making buckets, Mr. Howe and his watch 
overhauling blocks, ete.; Captain breaking 
out lumber, while scattered about under the 
awnings, the watches below are variously oc- 
cupied, reading, writing, mending, etc.; Cap- 
tain Osgood, our seventy-fuur-year-old pas- 
senger, making a tent for Cal.fornia service. 
27th.—Crossed the equator, 41 days 
out ; saw nothing of old Neptune ; perhaps 
he thought there were too many of his new 
subjects on board, and concluded not to call. 
Weather very warm. 

May rst.—Strong trades and showery ; 
took in light sail Finished the foresail, 
made mostly by Francis and Mr. Bray. 
A. FE. Ritfield met with a broad-axident, cut- 
ting a severe gash in his great toe, while get- 
ling Out steamboat knees. 

May 5th.—In the evening all hands piped 
to mischief, and forming a company armed 
with brooms, rakes, hoes, etc., marched to 
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the music of fife and drum around the 
decks ; ended with music, vocal and instru- 
mental. 

May roth.— Light, baffling head winds, 
men irritable, and some want to go into Rio 
Janeiro to water and send home letters. 
Made coast of South America at 5 P. M. 
After supper called a special meeting, to take 
a vote upon the question of putting into 
Rio. After a considerable discussion, it was 
decided by a majority of the company not 
to go in there, but to make the Falkland Isl- 
ands our place for obtaining supplies. A 
good breeze during the night took us into 
blue water again, and at daylight land and 
vessels had disappeared. 

May 11th.—Light breezes, and fine, warm 
weather ; caught five dolphins; a steamer in 
sight. At night the heavens studded with 
stars, the atmosphere very clear; Magellan 
clouds to southward, and at nine o'clock 
the majestic moon, a little past the full, ap- 
peared above the horizon. 

May 16th.—* There she spouts!” A large 
school of whales playing around, and fre- 
quently breaking close to us, and receiving 
a bombardment from the fire-arms of our 
men. A sail in sight bourd the same way. 
Porpoises under the bows ; I struck one, but 
we did not get him. 

May 17th.—Two months from Salem. We 
are now approaching a winter season. Two 
days have made a great change in tempera- 
ture, and thick clothing is being donned. 

May 1Sth.—Northerly wind, thick, squally 
weather, and rain; shortened sail. ‘The 
pretty Cape pigeons are flying around, and 
our wicked boys are banging away at them. 

Sunday, May 20th.—Held two services 
today on the main deck. Weather grows 
colder. Captain Osgood, who has doubled 
Cape Horn in both summer and winter, ex- 
presses the opinion that the winter months 
are the most favorable. As we are to make 
the passage in the winter, that view is en- 
couraging. 

May 21st.—At last we have 


had an op- 
portunity to send off the letters that have 
been accumulating. The Swedish brig ‘“ Mag- 
nus,” from Buenos Ayres for Marseilles, 
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spoke with us, and Captain Dewing took 
them on board—rather a roundabout way, 
via France, but it might be the only chance. 

A beautiful swordfish, striped with bril- 
liant blue and yellow, has been following in 
our wake. 

May 22d.—Spoke the barque “ Orb,” of 
Boston, for California ; sailed March rst, but 
had probably been into Rio Janeiro. Her 
twenty-two passengers, rigged in long togs, 
presented something of a contrast to our 
crowd, who—as for our amusement we work 
our own vessel—can hardly be expected to 
dress as well as those who have nothing to 
do to soil their clothes. 

May 23d.— Strong breezes from south- 
west. Seasickness prevails to some extent. 
I have to brace myself well to keep my seat, 
with the lamp and inkstand fastened to the 
table ; the dishes in the pantry playing Isaac 
and Josh. 

May 25th.—I had the morning watch, 
and going on deck at four o'clock, found the 
barque under single reefed topsails, foresail 
and jib, yard braced in a point, and she was 
making a great fuss, heaving water fore and 
aft; took another reef in topsails, and set 
out to take in jib, but it blew to pieces, and 
we got well drenched. The sun rose fiery 
red, and beautifully gilded the clouds. The 
gale increasing, close-reefed topsails, and 
furled foresail. 

A special meeting was called to make 
some alteration in the grub department, some 
wanting soft tack three times a week, which 
plan was adopted. 

Birds are numerous, flying in the wake of 
the vessel and alighting on the water. Some 
were caught with a hook and line, the hook 
being baited and floated out on a board. 
lhe largest measured six or eight feet from 
tip to tip of wings outstretched. 

May 28th.—Very heavy squalls during the 
day, with rain, hail and snow. One of the 
men (steward fro fem.) had an upset in the 
scuppers, smashing a tureen. 

May 31s¢t.—Again blowing a gale from 
westward ; furled all sails, and lay to, with a 
tarpaulin in the main rigging, and tablecloth 
in mizzen ditto. The days are getting short, 
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the sun setting at about 8 o'clock, and at 
noon but 19 altitude. The ocean now pre- 
sents a sublime spectacle, lashed as it is by 
the wind into huge mountains, the tops of 
the seas as they break cut off by the gale, 
and borne horizontally across the surface of 
the water, presenting the appearance of a 
driving snow storm. Lucky are we to be so 
well off, having under us a good sea-boat, 
that rides the gale beautifully, leaks but little, 
plenty of water and provisions, and a cheer- 
ful company. 

Occasionally the top of a big sea comes 
aboard, and woe to the unlucky wight that 
feels its weight, and has not secured a good 
hold. Several have thus been thrown on 
deck this afternoon. Having visited Niag- 
ara Falls, I can say that for sublimity and 
grandeur, I think that no scene I have ever 
witnessed will compare with that presented 
to our view today ; it is worth doubling Cape 
Horn to see. 

June 1st.—Thick clouds overspread the 
sky, with squalls of snow, and weather cold, 
but more moderate wind. It is not exactly 
with us “the leafy month of June.” Have 
set some sail. Chocolate, nimble cake and 
butter, and wedding cake for supper ! 

June 5th.—Had a continual succession of 
squalls of hail and snow about every half 
hour during the night; in the intervals, 
pleasant and cold. A full moon sailing 
through an atmosphere of unrivaled trans- 
parency, attended by her retinue of stars, 
was my company during the middle watch. 

Held our monthly meeting ; had some 
difficulty in electing a steward for the ensu- 
ing month.* Dr. C. R. Story finally accept- 
ed the berth, though he said his forte was 
mixing medicine rather than dread. A com- 
mittee of five was chosen to nominate for 
officers to be voted for at the semi-annual 
meeting, which takes place next month. 

June 7th.—Indications of land apparent. 
water becoming green, and abundance of 
kelp, and flocks of ducks around us, which 
some of our sportsmen have been shooting 
at, At noon I went aloft to look for land, 
and very soon, the weather clearing a little, it 
was visible, but was soon again obscured. 
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At 3p. M. it was in sight from deck, about 
twenty miles distant, probably Point de la 
Barra, latitude 51 28’ south, longitude 57 
7 Expectation is high, and bullocks 
and ducks are already slain in anticipation. 

/une Qth.—At 8.30 A. M. made a rock on 
lee beam, six miles distant, called the Hay- 
stack, or Eddystone, and soon made Point 
Dolphin, and bore away south into Falkland 
Sound, standing well over to the west side to 
avoid Half Tide Rock, in the middle of the 
channel. With a strong breeze from north- 
north-east, beat up into a snug bay called 
Fanning’s Harbor, and at 1.30 P. M. came 
to nine fathoms, one-quarter of a mile from 


west. 


shore. 

Though it was raining, boats were soon 
hoisted out, and most of us were once more 
on ferra firma, on the barren, uninhabited 
island of East Falkland, 5,500 miles from 
Salem. 

A grand hunt was inaugurated, and sever- 
al bullocks, and geese and ducks in abund- 
ance, were slain. One party of six or eight 
having had a long chase fora bullock, which 
they finally killed, got overtaken by dark- 
ness, and lost their bearings, but a relief par- 
ty with a lantern went in search, and suc- 
ceeded in attracting their attention, and by 

ine o'clock all were safe on board, minus 

beef they had obtained, and well wet 
through, but all in fine spirits, and grateful 
that they had escaped the experience of 
spending a cold, wet night without shelter. 

Sunday, June roth.—A clear, calm, and 
pleasant morning, with a gentle west wind. 
The stars shine with splendor, Venus appear- 
ny like a small moon, and daybreak reveals 
an enchanting scene. As the rising sun gilds 
the hilltops, many are the gladdened eyes 
that gaze with pleasure on the landscape, so 
different from the view that has met our eyes 
for the last twelve weeks. For breakfast we 
had some of the game shot yesterday, and 
the palatable, tender steaks disappeared with 
astonishing rapidity. Almost all hands have 
gone ashore for a qwa/k, taking their weapons 
lor defense. In company with W. Bogardus, 
in the afternoon I took a stroll to the summit 
of a hill, crowned with white rock resembling 
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marble. On our walk, we came across the 
grave—as a board informed us—of Captain 
Congree, of the schooner ** Alonzo,” of Con- 
necticut, who died here in 1835, aged thirty- 
five years. 

Fune 11th.Some of our company have 
been hunting today, and have killed about 
one hundred geese, and others variously em- 
ployed, getting off water (a fine stream of 
which is near at hand), repairing boats, ete. 
A dinner of geese-pie was enjoyed, and the 
unanimous verdict rendered that they were 
tender and well flavored. I am much sur- 
prised to find it so mild and warm here, in 
ten degrees higher latitude than Salem, the 
thermometer ranging to near fifty degrees 
in the air. Stoves have been got up in sa- 
loon, deck house, and cabin, to dry up things 
and keep us comfortable. Water and provis- 
ions, without money and without price, are 
abundantly supplied, thanks to Him_ by 
whose providence these islands were formed, 
and located in this convenient spot. Our 
main stays present the appearance of a butch- 
er’s stall, being hung full of shoulders, quar- 
ters, and rib pieces. 

East Falkland is a narrow strip of land, 
extending some two degrees north and south. 
At the northern end, where we are, about 
four miles wide, a high ridge runs along the 
island, about three-quarters of a mile from 
the west shore ; on its summit are numerous 
rough rocks of singular shape, high and pre- 
cipitous, resembling white marble, appearing 
at a distance like the ruins of ancient castles. 
A fine view was obtained from the rocks as 
we partook of our lunch, and amused our- 
selves firing at the seals and birds in the wa- 
ter below us. 

Fune 13th.—One watch still watering, the 
rest hunting geese, washing clothes ashore, 
etc. Some of the company fell in with two 
Spaniards, mounted on fine horses, and 
equipped with pistols and lassos, who hailed 
them in Spanish. One of our party luckily 
understood the language. They said that 
they had been living on the islands some 
two years, having come from Buenos Ayres, 
and were in hopes that we were bound toa 
South American port, so that they could 
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send letters thither. With a civil adieu they 
then departed. Captain Dewing feels some- 
what apprehensive that they will inform the 
English at Port Stanley of our presence, and 
that they may not like the liberty we are tak- 
ing with the game ; but thinks that his two 
years’ residence on the islands on a former 
sealing voyage, gives him as good a right to 
it as their settlement does them. 

Fune 14th.—Today we have finished wa- 
tering, having accomplished the job with 
greater ease than we had anticipated. The 
heaviest shot made today was by big Bogar- 
dus, who killed seven geese, and wounded 
one, himself, the gun kicking against his 
nose. 

All hands are satiated with gunning, and 
anxious to be on our way towards our desti- 
nation, though some almost dread to leave 
the security and pleasure we now enjoy for 
the dangers of Cape Horn. 

A species of crow or rook abounds here, 
very tame, confiding in their insignificance. 
Tuttle has been endeavoring to improve up 
on nature by painting one of them green, 
thus, no doubt, exposing him to the envy 
of his mates on account of his superior at- 
tire. 

Fune 16th.—During the week that we 
have been here, we have obtained about 
thirty casks of good water, five bullocks, and 
five hundred geese of excellent quality; and 
the $27 in the treasury remains intact. The 
lumber that has been on deck is stowed 
away in the hold, longboat hoisted in, and 
we are nearly ready to continue our cruise. 
A few of us made a trip today to Tussock 
Island, as we call it, a long, narrow, crescent- 
shaped island, with a rocky shore, rising ab- 
ruptly some fifty feet, then with a gradual 
swell to the middle. Its surface is covered 
with mounds of tussocks, the pith of which 
has an agreeable taste, resembling chestnuts. 
Between these mounds are spaces affording 
fine shelter in bleak winds for the horses, 
many of which we daily see swimming on to 
it, where they no doubt obtain good feed, 
returning to the main island for water. 

Fune 17th.—Three months since we start- 
ed for California. ‘Today have been getting 


ready for sea, stowing boats, &c. Several 
snow squalls occurred, lasting an hour or so. 
It blew violently in the morning, but the 
anchor holding, we kept the best bower at 
the cathead. I improved the last opportu- 
nity for a good wash in the stream, stripping 
to it, though the ground was covered with 
snow. 

As the English cutter puts in here occa- 
sionally for water, we took the following 
method of being reported, if she or any other 
vessel should chance to find our deposit: 
A hole was dug in the hillside, out of the 
way of bullocks, in which a stake was set, 
and a keg buried, containing a letter in a 
bottle. Fastened securely to the top of the 
stake was a board, on which were painted the 
words : ‘At the foot of this stake is a bottle 
containing a letter.” ‘The letter read thus: 

** FANNING’S HARBOR, June 14, °49. 
** Dear Friend: 

** Please report by the first opportunity that may 
offer, at any port in the United States of America, 
that on the 9th of June, 1849, the barque ‘‘ La 
Grange,” of Salem, Mass., U. S. A., Jos. Dewing, 
Master, arrived here, having on board the Salem 
and California Mining and Trading Co., consisting 
of sixty-five persons, including two passengers, 
bound to San Francisco, Upper California, on a two 
years’ expedition, all well and enjoying the best of 
health, by the blessing of God. May his blessing 


and a long life attend you. By granting the above 
$ ) Ys £ 


request you will confer a favor on 
** Yours Kespectfully, 
**JoserH DEWING.” 

This evening it is blowing strong from 
the southwest ; a snow-storm is whitening the 
decks, and with both anchors down, we are 
lying securely in a snug harbor, enjoying the 
excellent music furnished by the singers and 
players of our party. 

Fune 1Sth.—Blowing a heavy gale, and 
we are glad enough that we did not make a 
start yesterday. We manage to keep very 
comfortable, with good fires, high living, and 
short days, and although a rocky shore is 
under our lee, with good holding ground and 
tackling we feel secure. ‘The weather mod- 
erating in the afternoon, some more bullocks 
were killed and dressed, and brought off this 
evening. 

Fune 19th.—An early breakfast, and soon 
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the anchor is up, and at day-light we were 
leaving behind us the bay which had so se- 
curely sheltered us, and hospitably provided 
for our wants, heading our course with 
west-north-west wind. By noon, we had 
made fifteen miles, when the wind hauling to 
southward, and freshening, we were obliged 
to tack, and finding that we should not 
reach any harbor before night, at 2.30 the 
order was given to square away before the 
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wind, and we were soon booming at the rate 
of eight knots toward our old anchorage. 
The land was covered with snow, and at 
times the snow falling so dense that noth- 
ing could be discerned beyond a few yards. 
Keeping a good lookout, we saw a high bluff 
forming the southern side of the bay, and 
at dusk we were again at anchor in the spot 
that we had left nine hours before. 
M. S. Prime. 





RECENT FICTION.—II. 


Wr have postponed until this month the 
notice of several recent translations of French 
and Russian novels, most of them long fa- 
miliar in their own languages, but new in 
English. The French writers are, of course, 
known to many English readers, and are 
somewhat familiar by name and reputation 
to all: but the Russian ones are new prov- 
inces added to the domain of most reading 
people in this country. Mr. Howells even 
makes a reasonably well-read girl, in “ In- 
dian Summer,” unaware of the existence of 
Turgenieffs novels. However improbable 
such an ignorance might be, it would have 
een until lately a matter of course as to 
Count Tolstoi or ‘Tchernychewsky the two 
Russians whose novels are now before us. 
The most notable of the French translations 
is that of Balzac, which has now reached 
three volumes,! published in permanent and 
handsome series form. There is also a 
of Flaubert’s Salammdé,? well 
bound, and in good type, but abounding in 
misprints; and a paper-covered edition of 
Alwtte,’ a little story by Octave Feuillet. 


translation 


Ceé- 
From the French of Honoré de Balzac. 
1885.6. For sale in San 
» by Strickland & Pierson, 


Goriot. The Duchesse de Langeais, etc., 


Roberts Brothers 
2S 


mmbo, of Gustave Flaubert. Englished by M, 


Sheldon. London and New York: Saxon & 
1565, 

La Morte.) By Octave Feuillet. Translat- 

m the French by J. Henry Hager. New York: 


cton & Company. 1886. 


When a man comes into the world en- 
dowed with vigorous perception, a retentive 
memory, and that species of imagination 
which is only a fot pourri of memories, made 
grotesque and fantastic by their incongruous 
intermixture, it is a matter of the merest ac- 
cident what he will write; or whether he 
will write on paper, or on canvas with a brush. 
Dickens might have been Doré, and Doré 
Dickens. It is even true of the greatest ar- 
tists to a certain extent. Michael Angelo 
“relished versing” ; Dante was interrupted 
at the easel by his “ persons of importance ”; 
Milton might never have returned to poetry 
but for the failure of the Good Old Cause ; 
and Shakspere would have written great nov- 
els if any such invention had been known in 
his day. When a powertully endowed man, 
such as Balzac certainly was with all his lim- 
itations, does chance to spend a lifetime in 
writing fiction, and, moreover, without the 
accident of any immediate popularity of one 
volume or another to determine the particu- 
lar form or quality of his work, so that he 
continues to pour out a flood of all manner 
of fiction—good, bad, and indifferent, clean 
and unclean, romantic and realistic, it is like 
characterizing the surface of the globe to 
characterize his productions. His mind was 
a great mirror—not without its cracks and 
blurs—and it imaged the whole phantasma- 
goria of superficially seen objects and events. 
The forty volumes of his Comédie Humaine 
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he well denominates Scéves ; they are scenes 
in provincial life, in Parisian life, in military 
life, in political life,—everywhere, except in 
the real and true human life universal. Bal- 
zac is at the other extreme of evolution from 
those creatures over whose whole surface 
some dim, undifferentiated sense of sight is 
diffused. In him the visual sense has not 
only become concentrated and distinct, but 
it has absorbed all the other powers. He is 
all eye. “ Penser, cest voir /” he makes Louis 
Lambert, exclaim. The phrase explains all 
the excellence of Balzac’s method, at the 
same time that it pronounces its sentence of 
final inadequacy. “ Tothink ” is indeed“ to 
see”; only, there must be not only sight, but 
insight. Merely to “ watch ” — 
**When observation is not sympathy ” 

may give apprehension, but not comprehen- 
sion. The great retinas of the ox and owl see, 
and donot see. “Louis Lambert” itself illus- 
trates Balzac’s greatness and his weakness. 
It begins as a vivid photograph, and ends in 
grandiloquent fog. His longer stories re- 
mind one of the advertisement of some mod- 
ern play—‘‘in five Acts, and nineteen Tab- 
leaux.” They are all in one Act, and a thou- 
sand Tableaux. Sometimes they show a tem- 
porary grasp of true constructive genius, but 
oftener it is a tedious bewilderment of jos- 
tling forms. A rapid survey of his works, in 
memory, gives us the impression of a great 
theatre seen behind the curtain after the ruin 
and confusion of a partial conflagration. A 
multitude of dramatic “effects” are piled to- 
gether—shreds of costume, tinsel but vividly 
glittering ; broken clumps of highly colored 
wooden landscape ; comic and tragic appur- 
tenances; stage swords and stage blood-clots ; 
a whole imaginative world gone back to chaos 
-—but nothing consecutive or true to reality. 

Le Pere Goriotisa novel of caricature. Its 
characters are no more possible than those 
of Dickens, and yet not less probable. No 
mere puppets, constructed by inexperience 
and lack of observation, they all move and 
speak most humanly, for every separate 
trait is a quick transcript of some detached 
bit of observed life. Yet they are not real. 
It is not likely that any one ever finds him- 
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self, with sudden dismay of conscience, in 
Balzac’s mirror, as he constantly does in that 
of Thackeray or George Eliot. His charac- 
acters are full of visible human mechanism, 
but they lack those main springs of motive, 
such as we find in ourselves. Ze /ére Go- 
riot is a painful story. It has that test of a 
fundamentally worthless book: it leaves a 
man sadder without leaving him wiser. The 
hero is a vulgar King Lear. Feeble mind- 
edness, in him, replaces madness ; and the 
disagreeable replaces the sublime. Balzac is, 
however, as different from those few merely 
brutal Parisians of today who unfortunately 
represent French literature to the ignorance 
of so many Americans, as soul is from flesh. 
He differs from them as being a man of in- 
tellect. But, like them, he seems to paint 
pain not because he pities it, but because 
he is coolly interested in it. The reader sits 
as at a bull fight or a Christian martyrdom ; 
and if he is entertained, he may as well con- 
fess to himself that it is because civilization 
has not yet succeeded in completely extirpa- 
ting the nerve of ferocious enjoyment of pain. 
The whole-souled admirer of Balzac may 
find the psychological explanation of his in- 
terest in certain passages not far off from 
that of the audience which likes those war 
lectures and articles best that describe the 
most “ mowing down” of ranks, and general 
preparation for surgery. It is, in either case, 
a poignant and brutal enjoyment, however 
popular an one, and vulgar enough, if we 
venture to subject it to cold analysis. 

The Duchesse de Langeais is a tedious tale, 
as if told after dinner by a guest who for 
the most part drowses but occasionally rous- 
es himself to startling power. Few things of 
Balzac’s illustrate better how his narrative 
facility gets the better of him. It runs on 
and runs on. It is with him as Henry Tay- 
lor said of Macaulay: “his memory swamps 
his mind.” The story is in reality all told in 
the prelude of the convent scene. A greater 
artist, with a Shaksperian sense of plot-inter- 
est, or a deeper mind, with a more profound 
sense of the intolerableness of tears and 
wounds unrelieved by some on-looking hope, 
would never have gone back from that be- 
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ginning to gloat over the woes that led up to 
the final woe. It is as if the novelist played 
with his characters—doomed and plainly de- 
clared to be doomed—as a cat plays with a 
half-dead mouse. 
lhe stories and sketches so far translated 
are well enough chosen to give bits of 
all sorts of Balzac’s writing—all, at least, 
that would bear this climate. They are 
never vicious, but there is a tolerably frank 
animalism in the point of view. The mo- 
tives and qualities portrayed are not such as 
interest the best of us in each other. It is 
always man and woman seen closely and de- 
picted strenuously, but seen only skin-deep, 
and to that depth we are still the primitive 
animal. ‘The sketch, 4 Passion in the Des- 
ert, represents Balzac at his best. Noth- 
ing could be more perfect than these pic- 
tures. It is only difficult to know where not 
to quote: 
‘Ile was awakened by the sun, whose pitiless 
s falling vertically upon the granite rock, pro- 
an intolerable heat. The Provengal had ig- 
ntly flung himself down ina contrary direction 
shadows thrown by the verdant and majestic 
He gazed at those soli- 
They recalled to 


ls of the palm trees. 
monarchs and shuddered. 
s mind the graceful shafts crowned with long, weav- 
ves, Which distinguish the Saracenic columns 
Cathedral of Arles. 

| when, after counting the trees, he threw his 


The thought overcame 


the scene around him, an agony of despair 
The 


ls ot the desert stretched out till lost to 


lsed his soul. Tle saw a limitless ocean. 
er sant 
t in all directions ; they glittered with dark lus- 


He could 


ter like a steel blade shining in the sun. 
tell if it were an ocean or a chain of lakes that 
nirrored A hot 
bove the surface of this heaving continent. 


before him. vapor swept in 
sky had the Oriental glow of translucent purity, 

lisappoints because it leaves nothing for the 
The heavens and the earth 
Silence added its awful and des- 


nation to desire. 
th on fire. 
majesty. Infinitude, immensity pressed down 
e soul on every side ; net a cloud in the sky, 
reath in the air, not a rift on the breast of the 

, Which was rufiled only with little ridges scarcely 
ing above its surface. Far as the eye could reach 
rizon fell away into space, marked by a slen- 

e, thin as the edge of a sabre—like as in sum- 

t seas a thread of light parts this earth from the 


n it meets.” 


lhe translation is a spirited one, and fol- 
lows the original with what would be a suf- 
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ficient fidelity if it were only a question of 
some insignificant writer whose exact men- 
tality was of less importance than the mak- 
ing of a sprightly and picturesque English 
page. But it is occasionally sufficiently in- 
accurate, and especially in the matter of ad- 
ditions and questionable emendations, to be 
—in the case of such a master as Balzac— 
positively impertinent. It is needless to 
give illustrations; the very last sentence 
quoted above will serve as well as any. It 
reads, in the original : 

“Enfin Vhorizon finissait, comme en mer, quand 
il fait beau, par une ligne de lumitre aussi deéli¢e que 
le tranchant d’un sabre.” 

And when Balzac wrote, just above, “ cs 
arbres solitaires,” why should the translator 
“improve” his style by calling them “ so!i- 
tary monarchs”? If Balzac had wished thus 
to designate them, the French language is 
not without a symbol which he could have 
employed. Again, it shows a feeble sense 
of the swing of a properly arranged sentence, 
closing in its most emphatic idea, when the 
French “ // voyait un ocean sans bornes,” is 
needlessly clipped and inverted to “ He saw 
a limitless ocean.” If we are translating Bal- 
zac we might as well not only say precisely 
what he said, but say it precisely as he said 
it, especially when the very words needed 
are ready to our hand. Nevertheless, we 
must do the translation the justice of declar- 
ing it, for the most part, an admirably intel- 
ligent one. Its defects are trifling compared 
with its merits. We are tempted to quote 
one paragraph more, as a sample of Balzac’s 
power in minute realistic description, and 
at the same time of the excellence of the 
rendering : 

**In the middle of the night his sleep was broken 
by astrange noise. He sat up; the deep silence that 
reigned everywhere enabled him to hear the alternat- 


ing rhythm of a respiration whose savage vigor could 
not belong toa human being . A strong odor, 
like that exhaled by foxes, only far more pungent and 
penetrating, filled the grotto. When the soldier had 
tasted it, so to speak, by the nose, his fear became 
terror ; he could no longer doubt the nature of the 
terrible companion whose royal lair he had taken 
for a bivouac. Before long, the reflection of the 
moon, as it sank to the horizon, lighted up the den, 
and gleamed upon the shining, spotted skin of a pan- 
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ther . . . It wasafemale. The fur on the belly and 
on the thighs was of sparkling whiteness. Several 
little spots like velvet made pretty bracelets round 
her paws. The muscular tail was also white, but it 
terminated with black rings. The fur of the back, 
yellow or dead gold, and very soft and glossy, bore 
the characteristic spots, shaded like a full blown rose, 
which distinguish the panther from all other species 
of felts. This terrible hostess lay tranquilly snoring, 
in an attitude as easy and graceful as that of a cat on 
the cushion of an ottoman. Her bloody paws, sin- 
ewy and well-armed, were stretched beyond her head, 
which lay upon them ; and from her muzzle project- 
ed a few straight hairs, called whiskers, which shim- 
mered in the early light like silver wires . .. At 
this instant the panther turned her head towards the 
Frenchman and looked at him fixedly, without mov- 
ing. The rigidity of her metallic eyes, and their in- 
supportable clearness made the Provencal shudder, 
The beast moved towards him ; he looked at her ca- 
ressingly, with a soothing glance by which he hoped 
to magnetize her. He let her come quite close to 
him before he stirred ; then witha touch as gentle and 
loving as he might have used to a pretty woman, he 
slid his hand along her spine from the head to the 
flanks, scratching with his nails the flexible vertebrae 
which divide the yellow back of a panther. The 
creature drew up her tail voluptuously, her eyes soft- 
ened, and when for the third time the Frenchman 
bestowed this self-interested caress, she gave vent to 
a purr like that with which a cat expresses pleasure ; 
but it issued from a throat so deep and powerful that 
the sound echoed through the grotto like the last 
chords of an organ rolling along the roof of a church.” 


The sudden birth of an interest in Balzac 
in this country is symptomatic of several 
things. In the first place, like the recent 
interest in Russian literature, it denotes a 
commendable aspiration to reach out beyond 
our own provincial horizon, and to learn 
what it is that other races and temperaments 
admire Furthermore, it indicates a partial 
reaction from the too-easily accepted delu- 
sion that all French literature is highly 
objectionable, and especially all realistic 
French novels. But the interest in Balzac, 
particularly, suggests above all the suspicion 
that our civilization—and shall we say pecu- 
liarly that of the region from which this se- 
ries of translations emanates ?—has reached 
the stage of profound exxuz. ‘The mind that 
craves the endless narratives of Balzac must 
be—if not individually exvwyé—at least the 
product of a society that is so. It is only 
when one has lost the vigorous freshness of 





an interest in real life as it actually lies throb- 
bing all about him, that such fiction can 
greatly prosper with him. Yet it is some- 
thing gained if weariness with the near ends 
in aspiration for the distant; and once 
out of one’s petty province, one may chance 
to go very far. It will certainly bea distinct 
gain for Boston, not to speak of other intel- 
lectual centers, if beginning with Balzac in 
English it should happen to end with George 
Sand in the original French. 

Gustave Flaubert has the great recommen- 
dation of having been the close personal 
friend of George Sand and Turgenieff. It is 
impossible that a man could have been this 
without sensitiveness of spirit and fineness 
of mental fibre. Yet he was evidently capa- 
ble, at the same time, of that insensitiveness 
and that mental obtuseness which Pari- 
sians alone seem able to possess in incongru- 
ous union with theopposite qualities. Among 
our own people, love of the bloody and the 
ghoulish is the proper trait of the vulgar; and 
if the brutal taste creeps up higher in the so- 
cial strata than one might suppose, it is cov- 
ertly and shamefacedly. The translator of 
Salammbé says that “ Zola and the men of his 
type . . . have gone to an extreme at which 
Flaubert’s wisdom, his dignity, and his devo- 
tion to literature would never have permitted 
him to arrive. His disdain for the conven- 
tional restriction of the cold and classical 
school was not so great as to lead him to in- 
decencies, or to pervert his imagination.” 
But this same translator describes Sadammboé 
as “like an exquisite piece of Greek sculp- 
ture, mighty, yet too ethereal in its beauty 
for modern hands to create "—a comparison 
which puts him out of court as far as any 
opinion on what constitutes a perverted im- 
agination is concerned. Sa/ammiée is about 
as much like the “ thunders of white silence ” 
of Greek sculpture as are the “ realistic” pic- 
tures ofthe Parisexposition, which represented 
with muchskill victims under the hands of tor- 
turers, decaying corpses, and other such un- 
pleasant and very un-Hellenic objects. The 
adjective“ ethereal” applied to this book is 
simply grotesque. It is a historic story of the 
war between Carthage and her rebellious mer- 
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cenary troops—a war provoked by shameful 
treachery on the part of the Republic, and 
continued and avenged with unparalleled fe- 
rocity on both sides. The principal contents 
of the narrative are minute descriptions of 
the mutilations of the battle-field, the tortur- 
ing of captives, the appearance of diseased 
persons, and as many like matters as can be 
packed into its limits. It is useless to urge, as 
the admirers of Flaubert do, that this sort of 
book is not a product of the same taste that 
sets kitchen maids to devouring the “ Police 
Gazette,” but of a love for truth in art, upon 
the principle that it should shirk no represen- 
tation of life as itreally is. For a conscientious 
belief in the doctrine that art has no duty to 
select from life, but must take it as it comes, 
beautiful or ugly, does not sanction a story 
that does select, and selects the ugly—gathers 
it together, piles it upon the reader’s attention 
in an ill-smelling heap, ignoring the existence 
of anything else ; and this is what Sa/ammbé 
does. Salammbo, the daughter of Hamilcar, 
is herself a beautiful figure ; there is also some 
description of beautiful gardens, garments, and 
landscape. The rest of the book, every person 
and incident in it, is ugly. It is not quite 
the same thing as Zola, but Zola’s books are 
legitimate successors of such as this. It is 
probable that war in the time of Hamilcar 
and Matho was as Flaubert describes it ; but 
if the details of its mutilations and savageries 
are to be accepted as proper material for the 
making of novels, it is not to be wondered 
at that some one should remember that bod- 
ies are mutilated and diseases are loathsome 
today, too ; and conclude that the uglinesses 
of the modern slums afford even better ma- 
terial than those of the ancient camp or 
court. Either is a stupid caricature of the 
occasional bold brutality of the Greek mod- 
els to whom these Parisians appeal. The 
Greek selected something noble or beautiful 
for his theme, and if in the following it he 
came to any occasion for speaking of things 
physically or morally unpleasant, he spoke 
of them with simple directness, neither seek- 
ing nor evading. The same lesson Flaubert 
might have learned from his great friend 
lurgenieff, who is in the highest degree real- 
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istic, who does not fear to talk of the dark 
things in life, yet who does it nobly, simply, 
and because the theme calls for it. Flau- 
bert neither shrinks from his savageries, nor 
gloats over them; he simply dwells upon 
them with cold care and precision, working 
them out in detail, precisely as the painters 
of the same school work over the proper ef- 
fect of muscles in the faces of men on the 
rack. ‘They do not, therefore, produce any 
especial terror or horror in reading—not a 
tithe, for instance, of the feeling that the un- 
calculated, crude vigor and sincerity of 
“Fox’s Book of Martyrs” never fails to in- 
spire—but simply a sickened disgust and de- 
pression in reading, and still more in having 
read. The reason that the commoner sort 
of people crowd to executions, or narrate to 
each other with gusto the details of ugly 
wounds and diseases, is doubtless that these 
strong, gross stimulants stir their sluggish 
emotions, as their drugged gins and whis- 
kys stir the sluggish brain. When, by vir- 
tue of its innate coldness and insincerity, a 
book that seeks to take advantage of this de- 
sire for excitement fails even to excite, it is 
left without shadow of reason for existence. 
Absinthe is a Paris institution; and it 
points to the same trait in Paris society 
as the existence of such writers as Flaubert 
and Zola. There are brains in Paris that 
must have an intoxication even more potent 
than that of the vilest gin or whisky, and yet 
not so coarse; and there are intellects there 
that demand excitement essentially the same 
as that given by the “blood and thunder pa- 
pers,” and yet administered through the writ- 
ings of men of unquestionably great literary 
skill, and some mental power. We do not 
see to what this can point except a real dull- 
ness of emotion, under all apparent quick- 
ness ; a dullness akin to that which makes 
the Anglo-Saxon yahoo crave a hanging or 
a fight; or else a profoundly jaded condi- 
tion, a boundless evnuz. Not that such a 
comment must be taken too sweepingly ; 
the existence and acceptance of a certain 
class of books in a nation, proves only that 
there is a class there whose tastes they rep- 
resent—not that they reveal the charac- 
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teristic taste of the nation. Yet one finds, 
even in popular writings like Octave Feuil- 
let’s, indications of the same thing: strong 
colors, extreme situations, cruelty rather than 
pathos, must be used to sting to activity the 
laggard sensibility. A/ietfe has no physical 
cruelty or coarseness ; but a young wife in it 
dies under an even cruelly pitiful accumula- 
tion of circumstances, more appropriate to a 
grave tragedy than to so light a story. 
Though light in manner, however, the story 
seems to have a serious motive ; and this 
seems to be, to demonstrate the necessity of 
religious training for women. <A man, the 
author seems to believe, may be reasonably 
kind and honorable without any creed ; but 
a woman, even though brought up in the 
“religion of humanity,” will be little less 
than a fiend without an orthodox theology. 
This is, of course, a very common view, but 
—it need scarcely be said—founded more on 
theory than observation. The grace and 
skill with which the story is brought out are 
not to be disregarded, nor the intelligence of 
passing observation. 

The translation of Anna Karénina’ is from 
the French, but revised by reference to the 
original Russian. It is heavily sprinkled 
with untranslated Russian words—too heav- 
ily for comfort in reading, for many of them 
seem quite unnecessary. So far as the read- 
er can perceive, exact equivalents exist in 
English ; or if there is some shade of mean- 
ing in them not to be expressed by the Eng- 
lish equivalent, it would seem as if little was 
gained by holding on to a form in which no 
one who does not read Russian can perceive 
any meaning beyond the one given in Eng- 
lish in the glossary. This is, however, a mi- 
nor matter: it is possible to get a very dis- 
tinct and impressive idea of Tolstoi from the 
translation, and that is matter for gratitude. 

We are naturally disposed to form our 
ideas of Russian literature from Turgenicff, 
and to expect it to be terse and dramatic. 
Tolstoi disappoints these expectations, al- 
most reversing the ideas we get from Tur- 
Trans- 
New York: Thomas 


1 Anna Karénina, By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
lated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 


G. Crowell & Co, 1886. 
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genieff. He is leisurely, diffuse, and very 
quiet. Anna Karénina rounds itself out in 
time into a complete and tragic story, but 
not until it has traversed a wide area out of 
the whole field of human life. It is not a 
book for people to read who are in a hurry. 
It seems to imply a people of a great leisure, 
instead of the feverishly excited, turbulent, 
impatient people one would expect to find’ 
the intelligent, reading Russians, from Tur- 
genieff. It is infinitely sincere, serious, and 
artless ; not critical, like Turgenieff, nor sa- 
tirical. One wouid guess that the author 
had no theories at all about art, but simply 
put people and life in as he sawthem. Tur- 
genieff describes Russians as Russians ; he 
stands off, like an outside observer, and sees 
national traits and peculiarities, and brings 
them out forcibly. Tolstoi takes them as a 
matter of course, and writes of them as if there 
were no people but Russians in the world ; 
the reader has to infer for himself, from the 
data given quite incidentally, what is Rus- 
sian nature, and what human nature, what 
is local custom, and what is the universal 
habit of the civilized world. In the one 
matter of the problem of agricultural labor, 
the author takes pains to urge that condi- 
tions in Russia are different from those that 
exist in other couutries ; but even then, he 
does not bring out specific differences. All 
this makes his work more like life than 
Turgenieff’s. Less great, we think no one 
can fail to say: altogether wanting in that 
vast and gloomy power, that tragic force, 
that makes each book of the great Russian 
novelist remain on the memory like the im- 
press of an emotional experience passed 
through ; but still, more real. Anna Kareé- 
nina is a great section cut out of real life, 
and transferred bodily to the pages of a 
book, with all the commonplaces, the tragedy, 
and the comedy, that chanced to be growing 
thereon. Nothing could be farther from 
fulfilling the dictum that everything not ne- 
cessary to the point of the story should be 
eliminated from a novel. 

One very impressive feature of Tolstoi’s 
work, however, it has in common with Tur- 
genieff's—that is, its intense sadness. He 
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finds refuge in a religious faith, evolved for 
himself out of the simple elements of life ; 
while Turgenieff simply endures in a majes- 
tic and terrible gloom. One cannot attrib- 
ute to the personal temperament or experi- 
ence of either author this gloom, when it ap- 
pears in both—differing, as they do, so widely 
in character, circumstance, and quality of 
thought. It isa baffled, perplexed sadness ; 
they and their characters are perpetually 
striving to find light as to Russia and her 
future, human life and its purpose, and find- 
ing none ; tossed about, not knowing what to 
do, and yet doing. Nor is this to be set 
down entirely as a result of the torn and 
unhappy condition of Russia ; both novelists 
show plainly enough a stronger reason for it, 
in a quality that both attribute to their char. 
acters ; Turgenieff consciously, and evidently 
with some recognition of its importance, 
folstoi unconsciously. That is, an almost 
uniform weakness of will, and lack of stabil- 
ity of character. The Russians we meet in 
these novels are fickle in love, unable to 
resist impulse, unsteady in convictions and 
conduct. It is not the fickleness or the 
unsteadiness of frivolity: they are intense in 
feeling, sincere and earnest in thought; they 
take life very seriously. But only here and 
there do we find one capable of choosing 
his line of conduct and carrying it out with 
consistency, or accepting its consequences. 
Levin himself, in Anna Aarénina, does this 
in the important affairs of life ; and—signifi- 
cantly enough, since it seems to be certainly 
autobiography—it is this very thing to which 
he clings, and in which he finds light and 
hope. ‘* You live for God and your soul,” 
says the old peasant to him ; and the very 
existence of a God and a purpose in life 
seems to him demonstrated by the dignity 
and steadfastness of his own life in its main 
currents. Yet in all details, Levin is apt to 
be impotent against his own moods, and im- 
pulses, and desires ; and from this impotence 
comes most of his unhappiness. Kitty, de- 
voted little wife as she becomes, has first 
been off with one love and on with another 
very easily. Vronsky engages in the pursuit 
of Anna without resistance to his own desire, 
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and Anna struggles very weakly against hers. 
After they have surrendered everything for 
each other, neither is able to carry out the 
life they have chosen altogether with consis- 
tency and self-control. Vronsky here shows 
justice and loyalty in the main matter of 
his behavior to the helpless woman whom 
he has enticed into such a position ; but the 
usual incertitude of character is none the less 
evident in him, in his painting attempts in 
Italy, his wavering between town and coun- 
try, and earlier in his behavior at the time of 
his daughter’s birth. He even loses the 
horse-race his soul is set on, because he can- 
not sufficiently control himself to carry out 
the method of riding he had resolved on. We 
might name character after character, and 
in almost every one, the same instability 
could be pointed out. It is not only that 
they are helpless against their impulses; their 
impulses and their convictionsare themselves 
shifting and incalculabie. So, in reading a 
Russian novel, one is always in anxiety as to 
how the best people may behave; one can 
trust no one, even as Turgenieff’s young 


girls learn that they cannot trust their lovers. 
His women are for the most part very loyal, 
however; but Tolstoi’s are as little to be 


trusted as men. Natascha, in [Var and 
Peace, for instance, is swayed by impulses 
very much as Turgenieff’s fickle lovers are. 
Of the many other phases of Russian life 
spread out before us in this encyclopediac 
novels, we cannot speak fully here. The 
social life of Moscow and St. Petersburg, the 
work and sports of country life, the aspects 
of nature, the labor question, the religious 
factions and movements, the effect of West- 
ern thought on Russian lettered circles, the 
ways of the peasantry—all find their way into 
Anna Karénina, in more or less adequate 
glimpses. We have not spoken at all of the 
main theme of the book—the daring of fate 
and society entered upon by Vronsky and 
Anna, and its failure through its own nat- 
ural working out of consequences ; because 
the force of it is perfectly apparent at a glance. 
Anna was unable to bear the uncertainty of 
her own position, her utter dependence 
upon Vronsky’s fancy ; and all the good faith 
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he did actually exercise could not compen- 
sate for having brought her into a position, 
where she could, in the nature of things, 
have no real guarantee of it. It was this 
that justified his remorse after her tragic end ; 
he had brought her into a position by its 
nature unjust and impossible to her, had 
urged her to acts of which the risks and pen- 
alties must fall on her, not him, and he 
could not make this other than a wrong to 
her by refraining from adding to it the 
grosser wrong of bad faith afterward. 

From Tolstoi, one would not know there 
was such a thing as Nihilism. From Tcher- 
nychewsky, we get a view of Nihilists as they 
appear to themselves. ‘They, says the trans. 
lator, regard What's to be Done?,‘ his single 
novel, “‘as a faithful portraiture of themselves 
and their movement,” much truer than Tur- 
genieff’s. Yet a comparison of What's to be 
Done? and “Virgin Soil” shows that the 
two agreed as to the main phenomena they 
described. But Turgenieff described them 
as an observer, friendly, but independent ; 
Tchernychewsky—who is even now dying in 
Siberia—as an enthusiast. ‘The political ele- 

“ments in the Nihilistic creed do not enter 
into this novel, unless it may be in an in- 
comprehensible concluding chapter, which 
would seem to be a sort of cipher expression 
of things he dare not say openly, for the book 
was written in prison. It is with the social 
revolution, in the matter of the position of 
women, that it is occupied. It insists upon 
the absolute equality of the sexes, upon mar- 
riage for love only, a refined, intellectual 
friendship as the controlling element in mar- 
ried life, and dissolubility of marriage at will. 
In all but the last of these doctrines, the 
most candid and liberal minds of all nations 
would doubtless agree with him ; and in his 
advocacy of free unions it is evident that his 
error is one of practical judgment, rather than 
of moral perception. To him, the “new 
men,” as he delights to call the Nihilists of 
his school, are men to whose lofty purity 
and honor the ordinary safeguards of soci- 


1What's to be Done? Bv N. G. Techernychewsky, 
‘Translated by Benjamin R. Tucker. 


R, Tucker. 1886. 


Boston: Benjamin 
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ety are not merely unnecessary, but even 
obstacles to a higher morality ; and these 
“new men” are soon to conquer the earth, 
and all are to become like them—austere, 
yet loving, devotees of the higher good and 
the service of humanity; lovers of truth, 
masters of themselves. “It is not long 
since this type was established in Russia,” 
says he. ‘ Each is bold and resolute, know- 
ing what to do under all circumstances, and 
doing it with a strong arm when neces- 
sary. That is one side of their character. 
On the other side, each is of honesty, such 
that one cannot even ask ‘Can this man be 
relied on fully and absolutely?’ As long as 
those breasts heave, they will be warm and 
unshakable ; lay your head upon them 
boldly, it will rest there safely. These gen- 
eral traits are so prominent that they eclipse 
all individual peculiarities.” It is evident 
that here are just the traits of character the 
lack of which, to judge from Turgenieff and 
Tolstoi, is at the root of Russian unhappi- 
ness. Is it merely a devotee’s enthusiasm 
that finds them among the men of his own 
cult? Not entirely, for we may depend upon 
Turgenieff’s evidence, in both “ Virgin Soil” 
and “Fathers and Sons,” that steadiness, 
loyalty, and self-control, in strong contrast to 
the society around them, are ideals among 
the intelligent Nihilists. Solomine, in “ Vir- 
gin Soil,” will occur to every one, as also 
Marianne’s safety with him and Neshdanoff, 
as proof that Tchernychewsky has undoubt- 
edly seen character and conduct that might 
serve as a starting-point for his conception 
of the world as regulated by Nihilists. 
Besides these translations, a few new Eng- 

lish and American novels must be noticed, 
most of them briefly. // Zove be Love,? De- 
mos,s and Marjorie,‘ are nothing more than 
additional numbers of the Harpers’ long list of 
English stock novels, in Franklin Square and 
Handy Series form. Demos, it is true, makes 
some effort to be a social study, being, by 

2 If Love be Love. By D, Cecil Gibbs. New York: 
Harper Crothers, 1886. 

8 Demos: A Story of English Socialism. 
Harper Brothers. 1886, 

4 Marjorie : or, Wild as a Hawk. 


New York: Harper Brothers. 
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sub-title, “A Story of English Socialism.” 
But there is no real study about it—only a 
well-defined opinion on the writer’s part that 
the lower classes should remain poor, and 
would be very happy in their own way if 
they were also wisely left ignorant ; that the 
aristocracy should be charitable toward them, 
but have all the wealth and power ; and that 
the dourgeois, especially grimy manufacturers, 
are the mischief-makers of society, and alto- 
gether intolerable. Zhe Mark of Cain: has 
very much more character than the preced- 
ing three, and though its incidents are no less 
sensational than the title, it is gentlemanly, 
sprightly, and intelligent. It has a villain of 
conventional heaviness, yet he is not in all 
respects conventional, and the other charac- 
ters are not at all so, but quite interesting 
people. 

We have, of new American novels, Zhe 
Fall of Gotham, Atalanta in the South,’ 
Burglars in Paradise," The Man Who Was 
Guilty, and The Wind of Destiny.« The 
fall of Gotham, by Joaquin Miller, is little 
more than an invective against Wall Street, 
the connection of which with recent losses met 
there by the author is unconcealed.. The 
sins of stock-gambling can hardly be too se- 
verely denounced, but they may easily be in- 
veighed against to no good whatever. A/a- 
lanta in the South isa much better book than 
we should have expected from the author of 
“The San Rosario Ranch.” As its weak 
predecessor was much over-praised, the Nem- 
esis of reaction is likely to visit this better 
story with more dispraise than it deserves. 
It would have been considered a very prom- 

1 The Mark of Cain. 
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ising first book. It appears to have been 
written more for the sake of making a book, 
than of saying something that its author had 
to say, but that is too common a crime to be 
severely judged. It is located in New Or- 
leans, and there is a visible effort to bring in, 
in a tourist sort of fashion, all the character- 
istic sights and customs. But there are no 
absurd breaches of taste, no wildly senti- 
mental flights, no platitudes posing as wis- 
dom. It is maturer and less pretentious. 
Its jester is only once or twice positively ill- 
bred, and is usually shrewd; and there isa 
pleasant episode in the chance acquaintance 
and friendship of the Federal and Confeder- 
ate officers, who had twenty years before un- 
consciously crippled each other’s lives on the 
spot where they now met. SAurglars in 

‘aradise is a continuation of Miss Phelps’s 
last summer’s sketch * An Old Maid’s Para- 
dise.” It is only less pleasant than that. It 
is less serious, ““An Old Maid’s Paradise ” 


‘ having been an idyl, while this is mostly com- 


According to Miss Phelps’s fashion— 
she mix- 


edy. 
a rather questionable fashion, too 


es burlesque serenely in with realism, so that 
in the midst of reading what Corona, or Puel- 
vir, or Matthew Launcelot, really did, related 
with delicate truth to character, you are told 
with an unchanged air of simple veracity of 
something that of course they did not do, 


but only approximated. There is no danger 
of deceiving the unwary, but there is of mix- 
ing flavors incongruously. 

The Man \Vho Was Guilty calls for more 
extended notice, because, being worth notice 
in any case, it is also a California novel by 
a California writer. It has, to begin with, 
character, and a worthy motive. Its subject 
—the man who is guilty and repents-—is in 
no wise new to the Sunday School story, but 
it is new as a serious social study, in a novel 
with artistic as well as moral purpose. And 
just here, where the best quality of Mrs. 
Longhead’s story comes in, is also involved 
its chief difficulty, for the artistic and the 
moral purpose embarrass each other some- 
what. It is, of course, essential to the moral 
lesson of Philip King’s life that he should be 
a typical man—that the obstacles he encoun- 
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tered should be the same that other men 
should encounter, no greater and no less; 
yet for the completeness of the story, it was 
undoubtedly a correct judgment to add to 
his advantages an exceedingly rare force of 
character, and as handicap for this, the un- 
accounted-for fifteen thousand dollars. ‘The 
reader is thus constantly questioning wheth- 
er this or that would have happened, whether 
he would have been treated thus or so; and 
concluding that, considering the exceptional 
circumstances, he would; in a purely typical 
case, such as Mr. Howells would have 
chosen—as Silas Lapham is the typical 
honest self-made man, and Bartley Hubbard 
the typical newspaper scamp—and treated 
as Mr. Howells would treat it, everything 
would seem to the reader to happen as only 
it could possibly happen. But if Philip 
King were a typical man, under purely typi- 
cal circumstances, he could not excite as 
much sympathy, nor be as heroic or pictur- 
esque a figure. Unjust suffering is an ancient 
and still unexhausted device for winning 
sympathy and enthusiasm to one’s hero ; but 
just suffering, intensified by unjust, is a fresh 
one. ‘The other serious criticism we should 
make upon Zhe Man Whe was Guilty is, 
that it is careless of the minor consistencies, 
which has the effect of jarring the reader out 
of rapport, in the effort to reconcile contra- 
dictions. Ages will not count up right ; 
people are not sure to be four years older 
after the lapse of four years. A lady is said 
to be “thoroughly and yet superficially edu- 
cated ”—superficially, because the only mo- 
tive in it was display and ambition ; and 
the distinction is a wise and important one. 
But the same lady writes invitations in bad 
French, and has ili-chosen pictures-—marks 
of an education thorough in no respect. 
So in several other instances. Passing by 
minor criticisms, however, the story bids a 
little too frankly sometimes for sympathy, 
over-emphasizes sometimes the pathetic or 
dramatic in a scene, and thereby mars its 
general sincerity with a note of conscious 
effort ; but, taken as a whole, it is earnest, 
high-minded, and moving, lighted here and 
there by a demure drollery, interesting as a 
story, and provocative of serious thought. 
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The Wind of Destiny is a more impres- 
sive and more faulty book than “ But Yet a 
Woman.” It gives out a harmonious and 
uniform effect, which carries out the impres- 
sion made by the title, and by the device 
on the cover, which is evidently suggested 
by the mystic whorls in Vedder’s illustrations 
of Omar Khayyam, and brings to mind at 
once the corresponding passages from the 
Rubaiyat. <A wind of destiny seems thus to 
blow through the whole. It is full of wise 
things, pathetic things, and beautiful things ; 
its tone is noble, and its characters are noble. 
But all this wisdom and nobility is barely 
enough to obscure, and not enough to hide, 
absurdities in the skeleton of the story. If 
we are, to write a fairy tale, a classic myth, 
a romance located outside of definite time 
or place, it will do to make men conceive 
the love that is to be the vital fact of a life- 
time in one glimpse of a stranger’s face, 
and women respond after three, without ev- 
en knowing each other’s names; but put 
into the midst of nineteenth century philos- 
ophy, it becomes absurd. When we put 
the stage so near, and pretend that real 
life is to be represented thereon, we must 
make things happen literally as they would 
happen. So, too, Gladys might have loved 
her cousin as she did—gone to his cottage, 
as she did; but in what sane household 
would it have been considered necessary to 
first make such a mystery over it, and then 
tell everybody? Or what man of any re- 
sources, in Rowan’s place, would have asked 
the maid, “ Can you lie?” and then laid upon 
her the burden of doing it, compromising 
her mistress in her eyes, instead of taking 
the weight of the emergency himself? Nor 
was Gladys’s position terrible enough—es- 
pecially considering her child—to send her 
to desperation. In no case, indeed, are the 
controlling causes in the story adequate to 
their effects. If one can once put this out 
of his mind, he may admire Zhe Il ind of 
Destiny very much. Its beauty cannot fail 
to make a deep impression. Its emotion is 
like life, even though often inadequately ac- 
counted for by the causes. Its light conver- 
Sations, such as those in which Gladys fences 
with her cousin, are often obscure and an- 
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noying; but when people talk more gravely and feeling, and they are not commonplace 
and simply—as notably, in Gladys’s most books; but they express their author at her 
serious talk with Schonberg—they touch the weakest. There is a subtle betrayal of au- 
deep chords of human life, and the result is tobiography about them—not in incident, 
1oble and sweet. but in character. One cannot resist the feel- 
We have, also, new editions of Mrs. Jack- ing that Mercy and Stephen and Hetty are 
son's two “ No Name” novels, A/ercy PAil- all drawn from something in the author’s 
srick’s Chotcer and Ffetty’s Strange Story.2 It consciousness of herself, as she was, or as 
is in these two stories, especially in Wercy she would have liked to be from one or an- 
Philbrick’s Choice, that one may find proof other side of her complex nature and aspira- 
amounting to practical certainty of the au- tions. The people surrounding them— 
thorship of the Saxe Holm stories. They Stephen’s and Mercy’s mothers, for instance, 
bear evidence enough of having been written —seem to be, not copies from any individ- 
by some one of more than ordinary mind uals she had known, but personifications of 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice. By Helen Jackson, “ H, the effect that had been produced on her by 

HH.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1886, ForsaleinSan people in some specific cases. Hetty’s 
non Ray SASS Se Strange Story has less of this personality 

* Hetty's Strange Story. By Helen Jackson, * H. H-" about it, and is therefore the better book of 


Hoston: Roberts Brothers. 1886. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. the two. 
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ENGLAND is just passing from the preliminary to —is almost self-evident. That a parliament at Dub- 
the second phase of what will undoubtedly prove the lin is the best way to achieve this, we Americans are 
most important chapter of her political experience in disposed to think; because we admire Gladstone, 

iscentury. It is hard to feel sure at this distance who advocates it, and because it is the form in which 

xuctly which are right, among the wise and upright the Irish wish to have local self-government, and 
en now holding so diverse opinions as to the Irish it is in harmony with our traditions to believe that 
estion. Sympathy in this country turns naturally any people knows best what it wants in its local in- 

Mr. Gladstone. His personal grandeur, his lib- stitutions. But it will not do to toss aside too lightly 
eral views, the peculiar sympathy that exists between the opposition of such men as Hartington, Matthew 
Arnold, and Herbert Spencer. The opposition of Sal- 


him and the middle classes, his eloquence, have all 
itbury and the Tories amounts to nothing, as far as 


reated a strong admiration for him here ; and there 

s always been here, too, a general sympathy with American opinion is concerned ; because we knew 
before that their ideals of government were different 
from ours, and that they are, therefore, reasoning 


he desires of Ireland. Of course much of this has 
een factitious, for political and newspaper counting- 
room purposes ; and there has not been wanting a from premises we do not admit. The opposition of 
great dislike to the Irish as a people, on the part of Chamberlain and his followers does not carry weight 
very many of our native Americans. Yet even the in itself, either. The protest of wealth and privi- 
riginal American blood, which has felt keenly some lege against all extensions of equal right is to be 
want ofadaptation in the Kelt of its cherished planof expected. But the protest of the educated classes is 
government by voluntary codperation, has always not to be lightly put into the same category as that 
een ready to remember that we, too, were once held , of ‘* wealth, rank, privilege.” The educated classes 

1 reluctant subordination by England. Sympathy have often before been the very strength and main- 
with Ireland has been stronger than antagonism. spring of political reform and political justice. It is 
When Gladstone and the Irish cause, therefore, are true that Professor Tyndall’s or Professor Huxley's 
me, there has been—all political pretence aside disapproval counts for little, because there is no rea- 

1 even eager desire for his success. That in prin- son why scientific specialists should be good judges 

ple he is right—that the Irish demand for some in complex questions of statecraft. But men like 
rt of autonomy is just, and that the establishment Arnold, Spencer, and Dicey come under a differ- 

{ freer and more cordial relations between Ireland ent category. They are, in one form or another, 
| the imperial government is absolutely necessary sociologists, and it would be as much their business 
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to set Mr. Gladstone ght on a sociological point as 
Mr. Huxley’s to set him right on the point of the 
order of organic evolution, were it not that Mr. Glad- 
stone is himself a sociologist of no mean attainments. 
He stands almost alone against the judgment of many 
men like these—- men Liberal in principle, candid 
and open-minded to new doctrine, strongly disposed 
to the just and righteous in government. John 
Morley and Professor Bryce are with him, almost 
Of the old Liberal lead- 

Hartington, Goschen, 


alone of the literary class. 

ers, not one agrees with him. 
sright, are all in protest, and Roseberry, Morley, 
and Bryce--new names in Liberal leadership—are 
his lieutenants. On the other hand, this secession 
of old names and appearance of new may well mean 
that the future leaders, instead of those of a past day, 
are with the party. And the objections of Harting- 
ton, Dicey, Arnold, and Goschen are now before the 
thoughtful Americans, and do not impress them as 
conclusive. It is quite possible that a more limited 
autonomy than Mr. Gladstone proposes would be 
better for Ireland ; but the fact that a home parlia- 
ment is the form in which Ireland wants that Jocal 
government which it is conceded she should have in 
some form, seems to us a sufficient reason why she 
should have it. Our federal experience has given 
us faith in the ability of any section to attend to its 
own affairs. We are disposed to think it is better 
in the long run that they should be somewhat ill- 


managed at home, than well-managed from abroad. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S talk of federation has in- 
spired a good deal of delight in this country. It is 
so very flattering to picture the mother country copy- 
ing our young institutions that the statesmen of the 
American press have not failed to call her attention 
to the advantages of the system, with much kindly 
condescension. That federation would be a very 
pretty arrangement of the British Empire seems ob- 
vious. But it seems equally obvious that nations do 
not change their ground-plan overnight, in any such 
flippant fashion as our newspaper statesmen advise 
Mr. Gladstone. To use the federation plan now, in 
the matter of Ireland, would involve changes in the 
British constitution that might need a hundred years 
to work themselves out naturally. Our paper instru- 
ment is apt to deceive us as to the real nature of a 
constitution, and to make us forget that the most im- 
portant parts cannot be made, but must grow. Our 
federal system was not made by the Continental Con- 
gress ; it had been growing for more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years, out of the necessities of the case. 
Our written constitution merely recorded and sys- 
tematized, in this respect, what had already become 
our constitution by a stronger law. Mr. Gladstone's 
answer to the talk of federation 
is probably all that could or should be 


** That may come 
sometime ” 
said on the subject now. 
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Washington Territory. 


After the recent trouble at Seattle, the presentation 
of the bill for the admission of Washington Territory 
asa State was postponed, as it was feared its chances 


were seriously impaired. 


Standing beside the outer gate, 

She waits, ashamed to enter in; 
Hoping that with the thirty-eight 
She soon may stand, another State, 
Yet conscious of her present sin. 
And fearful lest the sisterhood 
Think her unworthy to intrude. 


What shadow falls along the Sound ? 
Injustice, with black wings aslant; 

With discord spreading fast around, 

He strides along the wretched ground, 
With old worid threats and new world cant. 
Not strange that she apart doth wait, 
Fearing to face the thirty-eight. 


\nd she should be the proudest one 
Of all the eight and thirty fair; 
She bears the name of Washington, 
But these base deeds that she has done 
Make it a very mockery there. 
That hero would have blushed to sce 
Her use of right and liberty. 
FLL. De Wolfe. 


La Siesta. 

After Longfellow. 
Wind, idling in fond play 
Where coy the wild rose creeps, 
Haste, chase that bee away! 

She sleeps 
My darling sleeps. 


Ferns, waving o'er her brow, 
Where light the gold hair sweeps, 
Shading the sun's kiss, bow, 

She sleeps 


My darling sleeps, 


Violets, 
Where bright the fountain leaps, 
Sweet perfume round her shed, 


In mossy bed, 


She sleeps 


My darling sleeps. 


Bird in the orange tree, 

Caged in its leafy deeps, 

Warble soft lullaby. 
She sleeps 


My darling sleeps. 


Fay, that from rosy nest 
Shy at her beauty peeps, 
Safe guard her happy rest. 
She sleeps 
My darling sleeps. 


De Wett Hubbell. 
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Choson: The Land of the Morning Calm.! 
KOREA is full of interest, especially for Californians, 
who have heard of its gold-bearing mountains, wait- 
ing for the prospector. A little while ago, no one 
knew anything for certain about the great peninsula 
between the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan, but 
now so much has been written on the subject that 
Korea is no longer mysterious. We know much of 
its history, its art, its language and literature, and 
of the leading topographical features of the empire, 
from the rocky height of the Island of (uelpart, to 
the ancient ‘* Wall of Stakes,” and the sacred ‘* Ev- 
er-white Mountain.” The ‘ Land of the Morning 
Calm,” the ‘* Land of Sunrise,” the ‘* Land of the 
Tiger-flag,” is the bridge over which the Japanese 
passed to their islands. 
rhe notes of every careful traveler in Korea are of 
importance. Mr. Lowell’s book presents a very at- 
tractive appearance, with its illustrations from photo- 
graphs and nature, maps and drawings. The literary 
quality is so very uneven, and at times so crude, that 
it is hard to refrain from a sweeping condemnation. 
Only a sociologist can fully appreciate the absurdity 
of the chapters upon the oriental mind, suchas ‘* The 
riad of Principles, the Patriarchal System, and 
the (Quality of Impersonality.” They are so jaunty, 
ignorant, and almost presumptuous, that one is led 
loubt the reality of other portions of the book. 
‘level of these sage reflections is about the level 
fa high school essay. Mr. Lowell spent a winter 
t Soul, the capital, as the guest of the Korean king. 
His opportunities were magnificent, but a well-trained 
rnalist could have written half of this volume with- 
.sight of the country. Some of the notes on 
Korean myths are highly interesting, especially that 
the Korean Rip Van Winkle, a woodman, who 
nd four old men in the mountains playing a ‘** game 
go, and emptying ‘* flagons of sul.” They offered 
a cup, and after draining it, he started home, 
ly to find that a hundred years had passed in the 
draught. Descriptions of “ Séul by Night,” 
the architecture, landscape gardening, and pal- 
But the 
leasant intrusion of Mr. Lowell’s personality into 


s, form a more useful part of the book. 


ny paragraphs is the most glaring fault of his book. 
We have never read a book of travels more thoroughly 
rred by a Little asides about 
uuthor’s likes and dislikes fill whole pages. It is 
Korea and the Koreans that we wish to hear about, 


persistent egotism. 


Mr. Percival Lowell, and we are forced to sum 


The Land of the Morning Calm. A Sketch 
By Percival Lowell, late Foreign Secretary 
* Corean Special Mission. Boston: ‘Ticknor & Co. 


( hoson 


Norea 


up the situation by the statement : Another lost op- 
portunity for making a real contribution to books of 
travel. 

Briefer Notice. 


THE Rev. Dr. John De Witt, of the American 
Old Testament Revision Company, troubled by the 
amount of compromise necessary to the committee 
between exact rendering of the original and _pres- 
ervation of familiar phrasing, offers his own ren- 
dering of the Book of Psalms, in which he has 
The poet- 
ical form is used. The rendering is a dignified one, 
—Woman in Musi? is de- 


been freed from the King James version. 


and very interesting. 
voted chiefly to woman’s record as an inspirer of mu- 
sic—that is, to the loves and admirations of the great 
composers, and not to her own works in music. <A 
preliminary chapter explains frankly that this is 
necessary, because there is really. nothing to be said 
about woman in music as a creator. Some rather in- 
telligent speculation is devoted to this curious defi- 
ciency in musical creativeness. We incline to think 
Mr. Upton touches on the true solution, when he says 
itis probably for the very reason that she is emotional 
by temperament, that she cannot use this highly exact 
‘* The 
emotion is a part of herself, and is as natural to her 
; she cannot stand off and look at it 


and formal means of expression of emotion. 


as breathing ” 
as a painter at a lancscape, and put it inte a form of 
expression which is, in reality, ** not only an art, but 
an exact science mercilessly logical and unre- 
lentingly mathematical.”’ He goes on to suggest, it 
is true, that this rigid mathematics is in itself outside 
but 


equal competition in college and university courses 


of woman’s 76/e ; the admission of women to 
with men, has revealed an even conspicuous power 
in them for the lines of heavy mathematical or phil- 
osophical thought. Indeed, there had been before 
sufficient indication of a repressed tendency of this 
sort, forcing itself to sight in exceptional cases. 
Associated with the expression of emotion, however, 
mathematics may very reasonably be conjectured 
The 


author suggests, again, that the struggle of compos- 


alien to the temperamental habits of women. 


ers for success has generally been so terrible as al- 
most to exclude women from it; and also that they 
usually come from the hambler classes, in which girls 
are trained to drudgery alone. It may be added that 
the countries in which alone any inspiration or intel- 
lectual power is encouraged in women, chance to be 
the A list of women who have 

2 A New Rendering of the Psalms. By John De Witt, 
D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1886. 

3 Woman in Music. By George P. Upton. 
go: A. C, McClurg & Co. 1886, 


unmusical ones. 


Chica- 
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composed at all in this century emphasizes this, by 
giving eight names, out of seventeen in all, to Eng- 
land. English Hymns‘ may be described as a brief 
encyclopedia of our English hymns and hymn-writers. 
The compiler, S. W. Duffield, is the translator of 
numerous hymns, and is the son of Rev. George 
Duffield, who wrote ‘*‘ Stand up, stand up for Je- 
sus.” The book contains a great deal of curious and 
interesting lore, brought together from many sources ; 
as for instance, the sketch of John Berridge, of whom 
this story is told : Being much tormented with house- 
keepers, he thought of taking a wife; but opening 
the Bible for counsel, *‘ probably in the old fashion 
of the Sortes Virgiliane, he found the text, ‘ Thou 
shalt not take thee a wife,” and therefore remained 
a bachelor. It can hardly be said that all included 
in this book are hymns, as for instance—as the com- 
piler himself suggests—the poem, ‘* If you cannot on 
the Ocean,” by Mrs. Gates, sister of C. P. Hunting- 
ton. Neither can it be said that the story of Lincoln 
given with it has any connection with the subject. 
Some other irrelevant things would much better have 
been left untold, as the controversy between Toplady 


nda Wesley. 
ThetFight for Missouri.” 


Tuts is a book of rare merit. It covers a limited 
period of history, but deals with matters pregnant 
with the fate of the nation. In the desperate strug- 
gle for the preservation of the Union, the adhesion of 
Missouri to the national cause more than offset the 
disaster and disgrace of Bull Kun, In the beginning 
1 English Hymns. Their Authors and History. By 
Samuel Willoughby Duffield. New York Funk & 
Wagnalls. For sale by Phillips & Hunt. 
2 The Fight for Missouri. By Thomas L. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1886. 
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of 1861, our author was the editor and proprietor 
of a secession newspaper in St. Louis, and took a 
permanent part in the effort to disrupt the Union. 
Now, after the lapse of twenty-five years, he tells the 
story of the struggle, from the election of Lincoln to 
the battle of Wilson’s Creek, on the part of himself, 
Governor Jackson, Lieutenant-Governor Reynolds, 
and other States-rights leaders, backed by a large 
part of the people of the State, to carry Missouri out 
How and why they failed is made 
It is the finest tribute to General 


of the Union. 
clearly to appear. 
Lyon and Frank P. Blair yet written, for it is the 
tribute of an honorable foe, who admits that every 
scheme and every plan formed by the Secessionists 
of Missouri were divined and frustrated by the pene- 
tration and resolute courage of these two men. No 
man can rise from its perusal without feeling pro- 
found respect and admiration for General Lyon. Our 
obligations to him are indeed great, and no men are 
more conscious of it than the foes whom he foiled. 
To him and to Blair belong the principal credit of 
saving Missouri to the Union, General Sterling Price 
was originally strongly opposed to secession, but the 
claims of blood and association were too strong for 
him, when he saw that war was inevitable, and like 
Lee, he drew his sword but reluctantly, for the de- 
fense, as he thought, of kindred and country. His 
noble, generous character and magnificent courage 
receive fitting eulogy from our author. The battle 
of Wilson’s Creek, coming so shortly after Bull Run, 
showed the metal of which our northern soldiers were 
made, and is here graphically, and no doubt accu- 
rately, described. Impartiality, as near as it is possi- 
ble to attain, careful work, personal knowledge, and a 
pleasant style, commend the work of our author to his 
countrymen. 





